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THE GOSPEL EXHIBITED. 



1 Cor. IX. 16. Yea, wb is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel. 

On the recurrence of the anniversary of the interesting 
period^ when I was set apart, by the solemnities of ordi- 
nation, to be a preacher of the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God to you, the people of my charge, it is natu- 
ral for us to look back upon the ground we have gone 
over. It is well for me to consider the manner in which 
I have discharged my duties, and for you to consider 
what improvement you have made under the advantages 
which you have enjoyed. I have felt myself impelled 
not only by inclination, but by a sense of duty, to reflect 
upon what I have done, and what I have left undone 
during the past year, for the religious improvements of 
the souls for whom it is my privilege to labor ; to consider 
what parts of my duty I may have neglected, or dis- 
charged with remissness ; and what methods remain to be 
tried for the promotion of the temporal and everlasting 
welfare of this people. 

The result of my meditations on the diligence and 
fidelity, or the contrary, with which I- may have discharg- 
ed my duties^ it would neither be proper nor useful for 
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me to lay before you. The reflections, which have oc- 
curred to me, must be laid up in my own mind for my 
own use. I have abundant reason to humble myself be- 
fore that omniscient One, to whom I am accountable ; 
but it would be of no use to make my confessions to the 
ears of man. 

But one part of the reflections, to which the anniversary 
of my ordination has naturally led me, may form a pro- 
fitable subject of discourse to you at this time. I have 
been led to take a survey of the substance of the doc- 
trines, which ,1 have endeavored to illustrate and enforce. 
By an exhibition of a summary view of what have been the 
doctrines and duties, to which I have invited your attention, 
you, as well as myself, will be able more easily to perceive 
whether I have rightly divided the word of truth ; whether I 
have declared to you the whole counsel of God ; or wheth- 
er I have subjected myself to the wo incurred by those, 
who, in contradiction to their obligations and professions, 
preach not the gospel. The subject of discourse, then, 
will be, a summary view of the doctrines and duties of the 
gospel, as understood by me, and as I suppose, by most of 
the denomination, to which I belong. 

I. The foundation of all religion, and that which gives 
a complexion to all its parts, is the nature and character 
of God. In respect to this, it has been my object to 
deepen in your minds the conviction of the existence of 
one God, of infinite power, wisdom, goodness, justice, 
and mercy, and the existence of but one God. I have 
endeavored to show that all the appearances of nature, all 
that we can see in the heavens above or the earth beneath, 
may be accounted for upon the supposition of the exist- 
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ence of a single Infinite Mind; that nothing less will ao 
count for the existence of the universe ; and that anything 
more is inconsistent with that unity of design, which is 
stamped upon all the works of creation. 

I have endeavored to show that this doctrine of the 
perfect unity, of God is sanctioned by revelation as well as 
proclaimed by the works of nature ; and I have endeav- 
ored to defend the doctrine from whatever appeared to 
me to be inconsistent with it. In particular I have endeav- 
ored to show that the doctrine of the Trinity, so called, is 
subversive of the unity of God, and wholly at war with the 
Scriptures. This doctrine teaches that there are three 
distinct agents, each of which is God Supreme. Each of 
these agents is said to have his own particular will, and 
to perform different parts in man's redemption and salva- 
tion, neither doing the work of the other. Now to as- 
sert, that each of three such intelligent agents is God 
Supreme, appears to me to be the same thing as to as- 
sert that there are three Gods. I do not mean to charge 
Trinitarians with holding a belief in three Gods. I know 
not what subtile distinctions their minds can make ; nor 
what idea of unity they have, when they say that three 
intelligent agents, each of which is God, make together 
but one God. I only say that the proposition, There are 
three intelligent agents, each of which is God Supreme, 
and the proposition. There are three Gods, appear to my 
mind to be synonymous. 

In consequence of what has been said of our denomi- 
nation, it is necessary to state, that we believe in the 
Father, and in the Son, and in the holy spirit. But to 
believe that these three are one and the same being, is 
quite a different thing. Baptism has sometimes beea 

VOL. VI. — NO. LXII. 1* 
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represented as an act of worship ; bat very erroneously. 
*' Know ye not," says the Apostle, '' that so many of us 
as were baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized into 
his death ? " Is then the death of Christ an object of wor- 
ship ? Of the children of Israel, too, it is said, " They 
were baptized into Moses." But was Moses the object of 
their religious worship ? St Paul asks, ** Were ye bap- 
tized in the name of Paul ? " But did he mean to ask 
whether he had been worshipped by the Corinthian con- 
rerts ? 

Baptism in the name of the Father, Son, and holy 
spirit, is a profession of faith or belief in the Father, who 
raised up Jesus to be our teacher and Saviour, in the Son 
or Messiah, who finished the work which was given him 
to do by the Father who sent him, and in the holy spirit, 
which was shed abundantly upon the Apostles, and which 
is now given to those, who ask the Father for it. 

The apostolic benediction, " May the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the holy spirit be with you all," has sometimes 
been quoted in support of the Trinity. But does this 
verse declare that God, and Jesus Christ, and the holy 
spirit are one and the same being, or that each of them 
is God ? No. Neither is this benediction properly an 
act of worship ; but rather a benevolent wish, an aspira- 
tion. If, however, any prefer to regard it as a prayer, it 
is a prayer to the Father of all. The grace of Christ, 
the love of God, and the communion of the holy spirit, 
are the subjects, not the objects, of the petition. They 
are prayed /or, not prayed to. The following form of e:^- 
pression, ** May the blessing of God, and the favor of 
ffood men, be your portion," makes good men objects of 
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worship as much as the apostolic benediction makes 
Jesus the object of supreme worship. The phrase, 
** May the communion of the holy spirit be with you," 
means, May a participation of the holy spirit be with 
you ; i. e. May you partake of spiritual influences. 

I will here remark that if it could be proved that the 
Apostles did ask of Jesus such aid as they thought he 
could affi^rd them, it would by no means follow, that they 
regarded him as God. When Jesus was just about to 
leave them, he said " I tmU ask the FcUher^ and he will 
give you another comforter ;" thus implying that his pow- 
er to help them would be by intercession with his Father, 
to whom he was going, and who was greater than he. The 
Roman Catholics pray to the Virgin Mary and to the saints. 
This does not prove that they regard them as gods. 

In opposition to the doctrine of the Trinity, Unitarians 
maintain that the only true God and the only proper object 
of religious worship is the Father, " the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ."* The following declarations of 
Jesus, and his Apostles, seem to furnish ample support to 
the doctrine which I maintain. *' And this is life eter- 
nal that they might know Thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent."t '^ One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of allj who is 
above all, and through all, and in you all."|: '' But 
to us there is but one God, the Father^ of whom are 
all things, and we in him ; and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom are all things [i. e. relating to the christian 
religion] and we by him."|| " For there is one God, 
and one mediator between God and men, the man Christ 

* Ephesians i. 8. t John xvii. 3, t Ephesiaiis iv. 6. 6. 
|| 1 Coriothiaos viii. 6. 
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Jesus."* " Denying the only Lord Grod, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ."f ^' In that day ye shall ask me notching. 
Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will 
give it you."f " My Father is greater than I."§ " But of 
that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angel» 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father." t| 
Of these two last passages it is, indeed, said, that Jesus 
uttered them concerning his human nature. But the Scrip- 
tures nowhere teach us that Jesus had more natures than 
one, and Jesus made no qualification, when he made the 
above assertion. No Unitarian teaches the dependence of 
Jesus in a more unqualified manner than he declared it. In 
order to understand in what sense he denied a knowledge 
of the day and the hour in the verse above quoted, let it 
foe considered in what sense the disciples proposed the 
question. When, fiiU of anxiety, they came to him with 
Uie entreaty, " Tell us, when shall these things be V did 
they suppose that they were aj^lying to him in his mere* 
ly human capacity I Or did they suppose that they appli- 
ed to him in his highest capacity ? Certainly they could 
Jiave expected a knowledge of fiiture events only from] the 
latter. Unless therefore Jesus meant to deceive his dia- 
cijJes, he intended to deny that he knew the day and the 
hour, in his highest capacity. 

II. Jesus Christ I have always represented as a being 
clothed with the most exalted powers, possessing a char- 
acter worthy of our admiration and love, sustaining to- 
wards us the most interesting relations, and performing 
for us the most important offices. I have represented 

• I Timothy ii. 5. f Jude 4. t John xvl 23. 

§Johnxiv.28. IJ Mark xUi. 32, 
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him as the Son of God, " the mediator between God and 
man.'' * I have claimed for his precepts, the authority of 
commands of God ; for his doctrines, the authority of the 
words of God. I have represented him as deserving a 
place in your hearts, inferior only to that of his Father 
and our Father, of his God and our God. I have repre- 
sented him as deriving his fulness of power and wisdom 
from the Father; according to the declaration of Scrip- 
ture, "It pleased the Father that in him should all fulness 
dwell." t This verse affords a key, by which all the 
titles, attributes, and actions which are ascribed to Jesus 
in the Bible, may be explained in perfect consistency with 
the infinite superiority of his Father, whom he himself 
acknowledged as the giver of all his qualifications.! I 
have also represented him as a Saviour of the world by 
the appointment of the Father ; according to the Scrip- 
ture, " Him hath God exalted with his right hand to be 
a prince and a saviour."^ I have also represented him as 
the judge of the world by the appointment of the Father, 
according to the declaration, ** In the day when God shall 
judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ." || In a word, I 
have ever represented Jesus as possessing all the qualifica- 
tions to render him an infallible guide, a glorious redeemer, 
an all-sufficient Saviour, and an impartial judge ; but yet 
as having received all these qualifications from his Father 
and our Father, his God and our God ; according to his 
own declaration, " All power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth." IJ He possessed them not from eternity ; 

* 1 Tim. ii. 6, t Coloss. I. 19. t John v. 19, 30. 

§ Acts V. 31. II Rom. ii. 16. Acts x. 42. xvii. 31. . 

IT Matt, xxviii. 18. Comp. Col. i. 19. John iU. 84, 35. v. 19, 30. 
Acts ii. 22. Rev. i. 1. 
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not until thej were given him. Exalt the Saviour as high 
as you will, he that bestowed all his glory upon him, must 
be still higher. The qualifications which I have ascribed 
to Christ are often termed his divinity ; and in this sense 
of the term, I have ever strenuously maintained the divin- 
ity of Christ. 

III. The Holy Ghost, or Holy Spirit, or Spirit of God, 
I have represented as the influence, energy, or mind of 
God, and no more a distinct person from God, than the 
spirit of a man, is a distinct person from the man.* The 
Supreme Being is often represented as "pouring out. his 
spirit," t ** shedding it abundantly,"} &c, and Chris- 
tians are said to be *' partakers of the holy ghost ;**§ 
language inconsistent with the personality of the spirit. 
The Scriptures never represent the holy spirit as an ob- 
ject of love or adoration. In many passages we are 
required to love the Lord our God with all our hearts, to 
love the Son of God, the Lord Jesus Christ, in sincerity, 
but never to love the holy ghost. The reason can be no 
other, than what I have stated, viz. that the holy spirit, 
or spirit of God, either denotes God himself, without 
distinction of person, or the influence and energy of God. 
Hence we are required to pray to God for the spirit, 
never to pray to it. The language of the Bible is, not 
that the spirit listens to prayer, but that " God will give 
his holy spirit to them that ask him.''|| 

The preceding view of the divine spirit is the same 
that was held by the pious Dr Watts. From an ample 
illustration of the subject by him, I quote the following 
passages : 

* 1 Cor. ii. 11. f ActB ii. 17. x Titus ui. 6. 

§ Heb. vi. 4. || Luke xi. 13. 
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'^ And indeed if the Holy Spirit were really a true and 
proper person^ it would be as difficult to account for all 
these^ and many more expressions in Scripture, which 
cannot properly be ascribed to a proper person ; and if 
in some places these impersonal expressions, or in other 
places the personal expressions, must be figuratire, why 
may not my explanation of them do as well as the con- 
trary ? And thus the Spirit of God need not anywhere be 
construed into a real, proper, distinct person/' 

^' Tet let it be remembered, (as is said before) that even 
in some of these impersonal senses it may be sometimes 
represented as performing personal actions, according to 
the Hebrew idiom ; as Wisdom, the Law, the Scripture, 
Righteousness, Sin, Death, and many other things, are 
described as persons. So ' the anointing teacheth us all 
things,' 1 John ii. 27. ^ The spirit lusteth against the 
flesh,' Gal. v. 17. 

^'But I know not any place of Scripture, which requires 
us to make express personal addresses, either of prayer 
or of praise, unto the Spirit, as we are taught to do to the 
Father, and to the Son ; nor can I find where we are 
required to fear him, or to adore him as God, or to trust 
in him, or so much as to follow after the knowledge of 
him ; but for these benefits which we receive from him, 
we are directed by precepts or examples in Scripture to 
address or pray to the Father or the Son, Luke xi. 13, 
Rom. XV. 13, John xv. 26, but not to the Spirit himself 

" There are many Christians, indeed, who cannot sup- 
pose that several texts of Scripture can be explained by 
the Spirit of God, considered as an essential power or 
principle in the Godhead, because the Spirit of God Is 
always represented as minbtering to God, or to Jesus 
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Christ, as sent by both the Father and the Son, on all 
his messages, and seems to be distinguished from them as 
another person in the form of baptism, and in I John y. 
7, where three bear record in heaven, and in other scrip- 
tures. 

** But we must remember that not only the Hebrew 
tongue, but almost all languages represent many things 
in a personal manner, which are not real persons : such 
as Life, Death, Virtue, Time, Fate, Nature, Providence, 
Conscience, Appetite, &c. And we say, God and his 
Spirit, as well as we say God and his Providence, God 
and Nature do this, of^that. 

" It is objected also, that the Spirit of God is sometimes 
represented in a lower character, as a mere messenger, 
John xvi. 13. 'When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he 
will guide you into all truth ; he shall not speak of him- 
self, but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he speak, 
&c.' 

'' But we should consider, that though the Spirit of God 
itself, or the divine principle of knowledge and power in 
the Godhead, cannot be so properly represented in a lower 
character, yet the influences and operations, the gifts or 
effects, of the Spirit of God, which are often called the 
Spirit, may be said to be sent, conveyed, or bestowed 
upon men ; and that even not only by God the Father, 
or by Jesus Christ, but also by the hands of the Apostles. 
Peter and John laid their hands on the Samaritans, and 
they received the Holy Spirit. Acts viii. 17." * 

IV. There is no doctrine, which I have been more 
* Watts's Faithful Enquiry, &c. p. 30—35. 
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anxious to impress upon your minds, than that of the pa- 
ternal character of God. I have endeavored to represent 
him as not only in name, but in reality, the Father of his 
creatures. ' I have endeavored to show that the princi- 
ples of his government, his purposes, and designs respect- 
ing men, his requirements and prohibitions, and ^his 
present and future treatment of them, are consistent with 
the .character of a father. I have represented him as 
our Father by the gift and preservation of our bodies and 
our souls ; our Father by his care for our temporal en- 
joyments; our Father by the reasonableness and equity 
of his laws ; our Father by imposing upon his children 
no useless restraints and austerities ; by laying upon them 
no greater burden than their strength wiU bear ; by re- 
quiring no more of them than he hath given them ability 
to perform ; our Father by his disposition to pardon a 
penitent offender without money and without price — 
without any other inducement than his own eternal mer- 
cy ; our Father in the gracious plans he has adopted for 
the reformation and salvation of sinners, particularly in 
so loving the world as "to send his only begotten Son 
into the world that we might live through him ;" our 
Father in his corrections and chastisements in this world, 
and in the punishments he has threatened in another ; our 
Father in the promise he has given "to help the infirmi- 
ties" of those who ask his spiritual aid ; and our Father 
in the unspeakable rewards which he has promised to 
those who seek them by patient continuance in well- 
doing. 

By unfolding and illustrating the preceding represen- 
tation of the paternal character of God, I have endea- 
vored to draw you to him by cords of love, rather th an 

VOL. VI. NO. LXII. 2 
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to drive you by images of terror ; to melt yonr hearts by 
his mercies, rather than to break them by his judgments ; 
to induce you to render him the cheerful obedience of 
children, rather than the constrained submission of slaves. 
For nothing are we more indebted to Jesus than for this ; 
that by his declarations, his parables, his disposition and 
his example, He has shown us the Father. 

It has been my purpose in the course of my ministry to 
establish in your minds what I believe to be the truths of 
the gospel, rather than expressly to oppose prevalent 
errors. There are three doctrines, however, which I have 
felt myself bound to oppose as inconsistent with the pre- 
cious doctrine of the paternal character oi God, and as 
wholly unsupported by the inspired teachers. These are 
the doctrines of unconditional personal election, of total 
native diepravity, and of substituted or vicarious punish- 
ment, in all the various shapes which it has assumed. 

1. The doctrine of unconditional personal election, in 
the mildest form of it, teaches that before the foundation 
of. the world, God, from his mere good pleasure, fore- 
ordained or appointed certain individuals of the human 
family to the enjoyment of eternal happiness, uninflu- 
enced to such a choice by any foresight of their future 
characters ; while from the same good pleasure he deter- 
mined to withhold his saving mercy from others, to pass 
them by, and to ordain them to eternal wrath for their 
sins. This doctrine, instead of magnifying the grace of 
God, seems to me to change it into partiality and ca- 
price ; and to be suited to make men easy in the neglect 
of strenuous efforts, and the appointed means for obtain- 
ing salvation. For if the crown of victory has been de- 
termined ten thousand ages before the contest, to be 
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bestowed upon certain individuals, and to be witbbeld 
from otbers, wby should I labor in vain, and spend my 
strength for nought, in running the christian race ? If 
I am one of those fortunate individuals, I shall receive 
the crown ; if I am not one, I shall not r'eceive it. 
For who can annul a decree of the Almighty ? 

You tell me, indeed, that God is merciful ; that Jesus 
has died for all ; that heaven and hell are presented to 
my choice. But of what avail b all this, if God has pass- 
ed an irresistible decree that heaven shall be the portion 
of a definite number of individuals, and of no others t Is 
this consistent with the character of him, who iQvites- 
" every one that thirsteth, to come, and drink of the wa- 
ters of life freely ;"* who hath promised " to render to 
every man according to his deeds,"! and, above all, who 
hath assumed towards his creatures the endearing appella- 
tion of Father ? I appeal to your own hearts, ye fathers ! 
Yea, where is the father or the mother that would treat a 
family of children in the manner which is ascribed to 
our Father in heaven? 

2. Another doctrine which I have felt myself bound 
to oppose, as inconsistent with the paternal character of 
God, is that of the total native depravity of man. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, all mankind come into the world 
with a nature entirely depraved and corrupt, wholly op- 
posed to all that is spiritually good, and inclined to all 
that is evil, morally incapable of any holy exercise, until 
they receive a special influence from God, which may, or 
may not be afforded ; or which is afforded to some and 
withheld from others ; and those, from whom this special 

* Isa. Iv. i. t Rom. ii. 6. 
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influence is withheld are doomed to everlasting wo, for 
the sins which they commit, while acting according to 
their nature. T have maintained, and still maintain, that 
the cruelty implied in this doctrine is as great, as if the 
Supreme Being should torture the lion of the forest, or the 
eagle of the air, for seizing and devouring their prey. It 
represents our Creator as guilty of conduct that would 
disgrace an Egyptian taskmaster, and exactly the reverse 
of what might be expected from a kind and merciful 
father. 

In opposition to this doctrine I have maintained that 
man is by nature, or in consequence of his natural 
birth, neither holy, nor unholy, but capable of becom- 
ing either by the use or abuse of his power of choos- 
ing between good and evil ; by the right or wrong 
application of his faculties ; and by the restraint, or in- 
dulgence, and the direction, or misdirection of affections, 
which are a part of his nature. What I have maintain- 
ed may, I think, be expressed in the language of Scrip- 
ture ; " God made man'* i. e. mankind, " upright" or 
innocent ; ** but^cy have sought out many inventions."* 

In a loose and popular sense it may icKieed be said 
that men are naturally inclined to sin ; but not even in 
this sense, that they are totally inclined to sin. I appre- 
hend that it is in a very loose sense that the majority of 
those who are not professed theologians, assent to the 
doctrine of native depravity. If by a natural inclina- 
tion to sin it be meant that men are prone to indulge to 
excess certain natural appetites, desires, and passions, 
which are good in themselves, and even necessary to our 

* Eccl. vii. 29. 
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very existence, preservation, and happiness, then I am a 
believer in the doctrine. For the appetite for food, for 
drink, and for the gratification of other of the senses, un- 
less restrained by reason, conscience and religion, degen- 
erates into gluttony, drunkenness, lust, and sensuality. 
So the desire of esteem, of power, and of property, which 
are essential principles of our nature, degenerate into 
criminal canity, ambition and avarice. 

Each of these desires may be directed to right or wrong 
objects and ends. The desire of .the esteem of God, of 
Jesus, and of good men, is right. The desire of power, 
as a means of greater usefulness, is right, as also the de- 
sire of property. The passion of anger is a principle of 
our nature. It is a good principle. One may " be an- 
gry and sin not." When excited by a just cause, and 
exercised in due degree, it often proves an armor of de- 
fence to the weak, when cool reason would be timid and 
inactive. But this passion indulged to excess, and unre- 
strained by reason, conscience, and religion, becomes^ 
hatred, malice, revenge, and murder. 

If therefore, by natural depravity, it be meant, that we 
have by nature appetites, desires, and passions, which are 
very liable to be indulged to excess, and to be fixed upon, 
or confined to, wrong objects, then I am a believer in 
natural depravity. 

But let it be remembered, that in order that we may be 
able to restrain and regulate these natural appetites, de- 
sires, and affections, and to fix them upon proper objects, 
we have within us what may be called our better nature ; 
what the Apostle Paul calls *' the law of our minds."* 

* Rom. vii. 23. 

VOL. VI. NO. LXII. 2* 
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* 

We have by nature, reason, conscience, a love of spir- 
itual excellence, a susceptibility of religious impression, a 
capacity of fixing our thoughts and affections upon God, 
of loving him as soon as his lovely character is fairly and 
fiilly presented to our minds, and of being influenced by 
all the hopes, fears, and encouragements, which natural 
and revealed religion present to our view. We have 
also the promised aid of the Divine Spirit to help our in- 
firmities. 

It is, therefore, evident that we are morally, as well as 
physically, capable of becoming holy, as well as of be- 
coming wicked ; that sin is the abuse of our nature ; that 
" the law of our mind" is as natural as **the law of our 
members ;'* that it is as unnatural, as it is ungrateful and 
wicked, to withhold our love from our Father in heaven. 
It is true, however, that our appetites and desires, the 
lower part of our nature, are exercised and developed at 
an earlier period, than our reason and conscience, and at 
a period when the mind can only very imperfectly compre- 
hend the peculiar objects of religion. Thus, owing to the 
nature of the case, and the imperfection of early education, 
the lower principles of our nature have usually gained 
undue strength before reason and conscience and the 
capacity of religion have come to maturity. Hence the 
necessity of the christian warfare. Hence all are in- 
cluded under sin, and must, in a greater or less degree, 
repent and be converted. 

The views, which I have given of our nature seem to 
me not only more honorable to God, but better adapted to 
promote repentance and humility in man, than the oppo- 
site views. The higher opinion you give men of their 
nature, the more will they be humbled at what they have 
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made themselves by their own choice ; by their voluiitary 
transgressions of the law. Witli such views of his na- 
ture every sinner may feel the force of the address of 
Jehovah to Israel ; ** Yet I bad planted thee a noble vine, 
wholly a right seed ; why then art thou turned into the 
degenerate plant of a strange vine unto me ?"* 

3. Another doctrine, which I have felt bound to op- 
pose, as inconsistent with the paternal character of God, 
is that of vicarious*or substituted punishment ; i. e. pun- 
ishment borne by one, who did not commit the crime, in 
place of those that did. This doctrine teaches that God 
could not, consistently with his honor and the principles 
of his government, forgive sinners without inflicting their 
punishment, the penalty incurred by them for their sins, 
upon an innocent person. It teaches, also, that the suf- 
ferings of Jesus, inflicted by Jewish malice, and naturally 
arising from the circumstances in which he was placed, 
were not all that he was obliged to endure. It teaches — 
O my merciful father, what have not men imputed to 
thee ! — that, when the cup of Jewish malice was Ex- 
hausted, then Almighty power interposed to inflict addi- 
tional misery upon that innocent bead ; and this, they tell 
OS, for the purpose of convincing men that God is just ! 

In opposition to such views I have maintained the free, 
unpurchased, unmerited grace of God. The language of 
the prq>het Ezekiel, and similar language throughout 
the Bible, give me a better ground of hope than any of 
the artificial, heartless theories of which punishment by 
substitute is the basis. " When I say unto the wicked, 
thou shalt surely die ; if he turn from his sin, and do 

♦Jer. u 21. 
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that, which is lawful and right ; if the wicked restore the 
pledge, give again that he hath robbed, walk in the stat- 
tites of life, without committing iniquity ; he shall surely 
Jive ; he shall not die. None of his sins that he hath 
committed shall be mentioned unto him : he hath done 
that which is lawful and right; he shall surely live."* 

The doctrine of punishment by substitute, as it has 
been exhibited by most Calvinistic writers since the days 
of Calvin, appears to be inconsistent with the doctrine of 
future punishment. For if the punishment has been 
x>nce borne, and the full penalty of the sins of all man- 
kind endured by a substitute, with what justice could this 
punishment be inflicted upon the offenders themselves, 
penitent, or impenitent? 

This doctrine seems also to be inconsistent with the 
pardoning mercy of God. For is it not an abuse of lan- 
guage to say that one has pardoned an offence, when he 
has received from a substitute all that strict justice could 
claim from the offender ? 

The theory of punishment by substitute, in every form 
of it, I have endeavored to prove to be inconsistent with 
the character of a wise and righteous moral governor. No 
earthly ruler, unless in a barbarous age, ever acted on this 
principle. That it is inconsistent with the character of 
God as a father, I agpeal to the heart of every parent now 
present. If some of your children, having committod an 
offence, or many offences, should become penitent, fall 
down on their knees, and ask your forgiveness, would you 
say to them, I cannot, consistently with my authority as 
a parent, forgive you, unless my elder, my first-born son 

*Ezek. xxxiii. 14 — 16. 
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^hall bear the punishment, which you have deserved ? 
*7he prodigal son, in the parable, heard no such language 
Crom his father.* 

Besides, does not common sense decide that the asser- 
tion, that Jesus bore the penalty, or punishment due to 
our sins, is as contrary to plain matter of fact, as the 
assertion that bread and wine after consecration become 
real flesh and blood ? When we consider that, not having 
a guilty conscience, Jesus could not have a sense of the 
divine disapprobation or displeasure^ on account of his 
sins ; that he could not feel that he had brought his suf- 
fe^ngs upon himself by his misconduct; that angels 
came from God to strengthen him in the midst of his 
sufferings ; and that he knew that within a very short 
time he was to be received to the right hand of his Father, 
how absolutely contrary to matter of fact is the assertion 
that Jesus suffered the penalty or punishment, threatened 
for the sins of a single man, much less of the whole world. 
I put the question to the common sense. of any man, who 
has given up the idea of a punishment by material fire 
(and I understand this to be the case with the Orthodox 
generally), What idea can you form of future punish- 
ment, if you exclude from it the idea of a sense of guilt, 
remorse of conscience, a sense of the displeasure of God 
for your sins, and include in it the reception of aid and 
comfort sent from God by his angels, the thought that 
your sufferings are owing to no fault of your own, and the 
«ure hope of speedily exchanging your sufferings for in- 
finite and eternal happiness ? 

But what is meant by the Scripture assertion, that 

* Luke, ch. .XV, 
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Christ " bore our sins"? The meaning is, that he suffer- 
ed and died in order to save us from our sins. St 
Matthew, after recording the many miracles, wliich Jesus 
performed on a certain occasion, tells us that these things 
were done, " that it might be fulfilled, which was spoken 
by Esaias the prophet, — Himself took our infirmities, 
and bare our sicknesses." If then Christ might bear 
our sicknesses by exercising a benevolent sympathy aad 
his powder of healing, why not bear our sins by benevo- 
lent labors and sufferings to redeem us from all iniquity ? 
I see no more evidence that in bearing our sins, he bore 
our punishment, than that in bearing our sickuesses, he^ 
Buffered all the pains and distresses, of which he relieved 
others. 

But what is the meaning of the verse, ** Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us." I answer, that it appears from the con- 
text, that by the curse of the law, is meant the temporal 
penalties of the Mosaic law, such as being stoned to 
death for violating the Sabbath, being excommunicated 
for omission of circumcision, d^c, and not the punishment 
due to sinners in the futw e world ; and that by Jesus 
** being made a curse for us," is meant that he was ** treat- 
ed 6^ men^ as a violator of the law ; as if he had com- 
mitted a crime worthy of death and of the wrath of God.'' 
It appears from Deut. xxi. 23, to which the Apostle al- 
ludes, that one, who suffered an ignominious death like 
thkt of crucifixion, was said by the Jews to be accursed 
of God. To " be a curse for us" means therefore the 
game thing as to be crucified for us, i. e. for our benefit. 

By wicked hands was Jesus crucified and slain. He 
fi^as never punished, or tortured by God. When he utter- 
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ed the prayer, ** Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do," he seems not to have suspected that his 
severest agony came directly from that Father, to whom 
he prayed. 

What, then, it may be asked is the meaning of the 
language, " It pleased the Lord to bruise him ?" I an- 
swer, nothing is plainer to one who will compare one 
Scripture expression with another. In the ScrlJ)ture8, 
God is frequently said to do what takes place in the course 
of divine providence, or what he permits to be done. Thus 
he hardened Pharaoh's heart. Thus, also it is said, " He 
bruiseth, and bindeth up." So the Apostle Paul says, 
" God hath set forth us the apostles last, as it were ap- 
pointed to death." He did not, however, believe that his 
reproaches and sufferings were the direct infliction of 
God. It is true that the divine purpose was fulfilled and 
not disappointed by the sufferings of Christ ; and so it is 
by the sufferings of all good men. It does not follow, 
however, that the sufferings of Jesus, or the sufferings of' 
good men for conscience' sake are directly inflicted by God, 
or that they receive torment from him, in addition to 
what they receive from the hands of men. It was the 
will of God that the Jews should reverence his Son, that 
they should believe on him, and be made happy by him. 
His commands and his invitations through Jesus were 
all sincere, although it pleased him to make the suffer- 
ings and death of Jesus, which he permitted the Jews to 
inflict upon him, a powerful means of redeeming and 
saving the world. It is exactly in the Hebrew idiom to 
speak of what Divine Providence permitted Jesus to en- 
dure, in the language, ''It pleased the Lord to bruise 
him." 
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Still it is a great truth that Jesus died for sinners ; that 
he died *' the just for the unjust, that he might bring us 
untO'God."^ But the meaning of this language is that he 
died for our benefit, not that he died in our stead. He 
died to reconcile man to God, not to reconcile God to man. 
This is the Scripture doctrine of atonement. " All 
things are of God," says the Apostle, ** who hath recon- 
ciled ua to himself by Jesus Christ. "t And reconcilia- 
tion is atonement. The same Greek word, which is 
translated atonement once only in the New Testament, 
is elsewhere translated reconcitiation. 

He died that we might live. His death was an impor- 
tant means of giving spiritual life to the world. It has 
been the means of turning an innumerable company 
from darkness to light ; from the dominion of sin to the 
empire of religious principle, and Christian holiness. By 
being " lifted up" he has drawn multitudes to him, as 
their guide and Saviour. 

The great consequence of his death, connected with 
the events subsequent to it, has been the establishment of 
his religion in the world, the triumph of Christianity over 
Jewish unbelief and Gentile superstition. In the scheme 
of the divine providence, it was important that the Messi- 
ah should suffer and taste of death, that he might estab- 
lish his religion upon the most solid foundation, engage 
the affections of men in it, and give interest and efficacy 
to the great truths which he taught, and to the precepts, 
which he delivered during his life. 

Perhaps it is not within the power of our limited facul- 
ties to comprehend all the reasons, which made it neces- 

*1 Pet.iii. 18. t2. Cor. v. 18. See also Rom. v. 10. 
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■ary that the Mesfliah should suffer and die. That it 
was necessary, we have the unt£>rm testimoiiy of the 
Scriptures. The general design of his suffering^ is also 
stated with -great plainness. " I, if I be lifted up/' says 
he, '* shall draw all men to me."* My death will exert as 
attractiye influence upon the wayward hearts of men. 
** Who gave himself for us," says Paul, *' that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a pe- 
culiar people, zealous of good works."f It is worthy of 
particular notice, that it was not to redeem us from the 
▼engeance of one, who could exercise no forgiveness, 
until the fuU penalty of justice without mercy was paid ; 
it was not to quench the burning wrath of a hard and 
stern master, that Jesus gave himself for us. No. The 
language of the Apostle is express, that it was *' to redeem 
us from aU iniquity" In similar language says another 
Apostle, *' Ye were not redeemed from your vain convert 
sation by corruptible things,.as silver and gold, but by the 
precious blood of Christ"! "^^^^ ^ ^ ^^H important 
point. We are prone to entertain, the thought that Jesus 
suffered to save us from some distant evil ; to redeem us 
from some outward calamity ; and to purchase our freedom 
from a deserved penalty by taking it upon himself But 
this is contrary to the passages which have been adduced 
from Scripture, and to others, which might be adduced. 
From them we learn, that Jesus gave himself for us that 
he might redeem us from something within our own 
hearts, viz. from all iniquity: — that he mights' save us 
from our sinsy''^ redeem us from our vain conversation, 

• John xu. 32. t Tit. ii. 14. 1 1 Pet. i. 18. § Mat. i. 21. 
VOL. ▼!.' — NO. LXII. 3 
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" purge oar consciences from dead works/'* and draw 
us to him by cords of love. Depend upon it, my friends, 
Jesus is a Redeemer and Saviour to no one of us, only as 
we are induced, by the motives presented in his life, his 
death, and his instructions, to renounce our vain conver- 
sation, to lament and forsake our sins, and to depart from 
all iniquity. The true redemption, the genuine salvation 
is to be wrought within us by the exercise of our own free 
wills. It is the reconciliation of the soul to God. It is 
the exaltation of the fallen spirit from the*depths of de- 
pravity. It is> deliverance from the hell of a polluted 
heart and a torturing conscience. It is the establishment 
within the :SOul of the spirit of ^ove to God and love to 
man. This is the true redemption. This is the only sal- 
vation, worthy of the name. To effect this glorious free- 
dom and perfection of the soul Jesus lived and died ; and 
he is glorified more and- more in proportion as this object 
is accompli^ied. 

. But the question again recurs to yourminds, Hbw does 
the death of Jesus contribute to this renovation of the 
soul, this freedom from sin, this dominion of conscience, 
this reign of virtue and piety in the heart? 

1. His death- convinces us of his sincerity and truth, 
as a messenger from God. He sealed his testimony with, 
his blood. " To 'this end was I born,- and "for this cause 
came I into the world," says he to Pilate, ** thai I might 
bear witness to the truth J 'f For the same end he died. 
** When ye have iifted up the son^of man, then shall ye 
know that I am he, and that I do nothing of -myself; but 
as my Father hath taught me, I speak these things«"|: 

*Heb. ix. 14. t John xviii. 37. . tJoha.viU. 28 
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He would not renounce the work, which was given him 
to do, in order to save his life. He persevered in his de- 
claration, that he was a teacher s^nt from God, that he 
was the promised Messiah, the inspired lawgiver, and 
future judge of the world, in the midst of ignominy and 
torture, when by retracting it, he might have received tlie 
homage of a nation. Had he been willing to abandon 
the object for which he was sent into the world, and to 
keep back the words of eternal life, and withhold his tes- 
timony, to the truth, he needed not to have been suspend- 
ed upon the cross. Had he complied with the wishes ot 
those, who came to take him by force and make him 
king, he would have been the object of their enthusiastic 
attachment instead of their inveterate hatred ; instead of 
curses he would have received shouts of applause ; in- 
stead of " Crucify, him, Crucify him," the popular cry 
would have been, ^' Hosanna to the Son of David ;" in- 
stead of the crown of thorns, he would have received th^ 
royal diadem ; and instead of being nailed upon the 
ignominious cross, he might have been securely elevated 
upon the throne of Judea. But such was his respect for 
his Father's will, that he chose to suffer rather than disre- 
gard it ; such was his fidelity to his high commission of 
enlightening and saving the world, that he chose to die 
rather than abandon it ; such was his love for men, that he 
chose to be crucified rather than that they should perish in 
ignorance and unbelief. Now we can look to the cross, 
and know that we repose our faith in an innocent, a dis- 
interested, a faithful and true witness, who poured out 
his life-blood to seal the new covenant, which he brought, 
and assure us of its validity. His blood is the witness to 
^us of his sincerity, the broad seal of the truth of all his 
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declarations, and consequently an important ground pf 
our faith in the divinity bf his religion, the obligation of 
bis precepts, and the certainty of the rewards and punish- 
ments, proposed by him as the sanctions of duty. If> 
then, purity of heart is the result of such a faith, it is 
alio the result of that which gives strength and assurance 
to this faith, i. e. of the death of Jesus. 

2. His death was necessary as a preparatory step to 
that most convincing proof of the truth of his religion, 
which was afforded by his resurrection from the dead. 
This glorious event has ever been the chief corner stone, 
on which the truth of Christianity has rested. By it 
** he was shown to be the Son of God with power."* In 
allusion to this design of his death, he himself said, ** I 
lay down my life, that I may take it again.''f If then 
his resurreetion was so essential, his death was also ne- 
cessary as a preparatory step to it. 

3. The death of Jesus was necessary to give efficacy 
and power tO' his religion, not merely by convincing the 
understanding of its truth, but by engaging our aflfections 
in its favor, by drawing to it our attention, and interest- 
ing our hearts in it. Our affections fix themselves upon 
persons rather than upon abstract truths. We attend 
with much greater interest to the lesson, when we love 
the teacher. Now the unexampled love of Jesus in laying 
down his life for us takes hold of the affections, subdues tHe 
soul to love, and awakens an inclination to pay a cheerfhl 
attention to his instructions, and a willing obedience to 
his commands. At the foot of the tjross the hearts of 
thousands have been melted into contrition, penitence^ 

* Rom. i. 4. * Jo**"* »• ^'^' 
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and love. They have witnessed the agony endured for 
their sakes, while they were yet sinners, endured too with 
such willingness and resignation, with such meekaess 
and forgiveness, and their hearts have been captivated 
with the beauty of holiness. They have looked upon 
him, whose hands were torn by nails, whose feet were 
lacerated by thongs, and whose side was pierced with the 
spear to save them from their sins, and their souls have 
been affected. From each one of his wounds a voice of 
melting persuasion has been heard. ^They have resolved to 
do something to effect the object for which the Saviour died. 
They have resolved not to suffer their souls to be polluted 
with sin, to redeem them from which the Son of God pour- 
ed out his blood like water. They have become ashamed 
of those iniquities, which cost the Redeemer his mortal 
agonies ; they have abandoned them at the foot of the cross, 
and resolved that with respect to themselves the Redeem- 
er should not die in vain. They have been led to crucify 
their baser passions and evil habits. *' They have wash- 
ed their robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
lamb."^ In this way the death of Christ has had a glo- 
rious effect in imparting efficacy and power to his instruc- 
tions, his . precepts, and his example. The Son of man 
has been glorified by it. Thousands have gratefuUy 
adopted the fervent language of the Apostle, *' God for- 
bid that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by which the world is crucified to me, and I to 
the world," i. e. in view of which, the sinful world loses 
all its attractions for me, and I lose all taste for the sinful 
pleasures of the world. 

* Rev. vii. 14. 
TOL. VI. NO. LXII. 3* 
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By opposing the do<itrine of uncooditional election , of 
total depravity, and of punishment by substitute, I have 
endeavored to magnify the grace of God. To exalt hn- 
man merit has been the thing farthest from my heart. It 
has ever appeared to me the greatest absurdity in the 
world to suppose that any human being can merit eternal 
happiness. We do not merit the enjoyments we have in 
this world ; much less an eternal life of happiness. We 
owe our Lord ten thousand talents and we have nothing 
wherewith to pay. But such is his abundant mercy, that 
he freely forgives the debt upon certain conditions, or 
to those who have certain qualifications. These condi- 
tions or qualifications are faith, repentance, and a new 
life. Not that these have any merit in them to deserve 
the remission of so great a debt, but that God is so in* 
finitely merciful as to give the promise of eternal life upon^ 
such gracious conditions. If some indulgent father 
should promise his son a splendid fortune upon the condi- 
tion of his performing the labor of a single day, the son 
would expect the performance of the promise upon the 
fulfilment of the condition. But he would not pretend 
that he had merited this fortune. Nor would he hav^' 
the lower opinion of the generosity of his father, because 
so much work was required of him as the condition of its 
bestowment. Now the generosity of such an earthly pa- 
rent is but a faint image of the exceeding mercy of our 
Father in heaven in promising eternal life to the penitent 
Christian, who patiently continues in well-doing. It is 
rich, unmerited, amazing mercy. We disclaim, there- 
fore, every pretension to merit. We rely not upon an arm 
of flesh for our salvation. We trust to the free, impar- 
tial, unpurchased mercy of the everlasting Father, prom- 
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ited to those, who believe, repent, and obey the gospel, 
by Jeans Christ. In vain will yon search through the 
universe for a better foundation than this. 

V. I have represented mankind as capable, but frail ; 
Me to stand, but prone to fall, and therefore bound to 
seek and pray ibr that aid of the spirit, which is promised 
to them that ask for it. All spiritual aid, however, I have 
represented to be as capable of being resisted as the in- 
fluence of parental instruction, of a sermon, or of a pro* 
▼idential dispensation. " Ye do always resist the holy 
spirit,"* says St Stephen. I have also represented this 
spiritual aid, as bestowed upon all, as impartially as the 
light of the sun, or the rain of heaven, which bring to 
maturity an abundant harvest for him, who prepares the 
soil and sows the seed in season, but which will not pre- 
vent him, who sits folding his hands in seed-time, from 
starving in harvest. 

VI. Regeneration I have represented as a doctrine of 
^the gospel, applicable in a peculiar and emphatic seitse to 
the first converts from Judaism and Heathenism, and in 
an important sense to men at the present day. It denotes 
that great spiritual change, experienced by one, who 
passes from ignorance, unbelief, or indifferent belief, and 
sin, to an enlightened, and hearty faith, and the holiness 
of heart and life required by the gospel. It is a figura- 
tive expression, the full meaning of which is expressed in 
the literal terms faith, repentance, a pure heart, and a 
holy life ; in one word the acquisition of the christian 

* A€t0, vH. 51. 
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character. Whoever has^ acquired a'sincere faith in Chrigt, 
«nd whose faith, purifies his heart and influences his life, 
he is born again in the Scripture sense ; he is a new 
creature ; he is the new man created in righteousness 
•and true holiness, whether the acquisition be the gradual 
growth of religious education, or the fruit of more sud- 
den impressions. He has spiritual endowments, which 
he did not receive at his natural birth. Especially when 
the unbelieving, or the thoughtless has received Jesus as 
his infallible guide and Saviour with a true and hearty 
faith ; when the lover of pleasure has become a lover of 
God; when the proud has clothed himAelf with -humility ; 
when the passionate and revengeful has become meek 
and forgiving ; when the unjust has learned sacredly to 
resp6ct the rights of his neighbor, and made reparation 
and restitution for past injustice to the extent of hia abil- 
ity ; when the selfish and avaricious has learned to^'open 
his heart and his hands to the claims of charity ; when 
the sensualist is adorned with inward purity, and when 
the profane and irreligious Jbas acquired the spirit of piety 
and of prayer — to say that such a one is a new man, 
born again, or regenerated, is to use no more than a very 
natural and intelligible expression. There is no mystery 
in the thought, or the language. But when it is asserted 
that this vast change of character is instantaneous, then 
indeed the mind is perplexed with an unfathomable mys- 
tery. Then we are presented with a phenomenon as un- 
like anything that takes place in the natural, or intellect- 
ual world, as light to darkness. 

I have represented the acquisition of the christian 
character as generally gradual, the fruit of long-continu- 
ed exertion and persevering prayer, admitting that some 
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instances do occnr of very rapid transition from unbelief 
or indifferent belief and sin to true faith and christian 
excellence. I have maintained that our hope that we are 
Christians should be founded on our conscious possession 
of the christian dispositions and graces, and not on the 
time «r the manner, in which we come to possess them ; 
that'it is a most dangerous mistake to make what we maj 
have experienced at one particular time, perhaps at some 
^lietant period of our lives, the evidence of our possessing 
the christian character ; that the only solid evidence, the 
only hope that will not make ashamed, must arise from the 
knowledge of what we are now, drawn from an impartial 
examination of the heart and survey of the life. " Here- 
by do we know that we know him, if we keep his com- 
mandntents." * ** By their fruits ye shall know them." t 

YII. I have maintained that none arrive at such a 
state of perfection in this world, as to be beyond the danger 
of falling away ; that as Adam fell from a state of inno- 
cence, so true Christians may fall from a state of holi- 
ness ; that as the wicked may turn from his sins, so " the 
righteous may turn away from his righteousness.'' |: 

VIII. I have maintained the doctrine of a righteous 
retribution ; of rewards for the righteous and of punish- 
ment for the wicked, beyond the present life. This has 
always appeared to me a fundamental doctrine of Chris- 
tianity. Take away the fear of punishment beyond the 
present life, and you take away a powerful curb upon the 
evil passions of men ; you weaken one of the supports 

• 1 John li. 8. t Mat v». 20. t Ezek. xviii. 24. 
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of human virtue, and you diminish' the security of your 
property and your lives. It harttot, however, been my 
delight to speak of the terrors of the Lord. I have en- 
deavored in this respect to follow the course of the Sa- 
viour, and the Apostles, who make a very sparing use of 
terror in comparison with other motives, which they ad- 
dress to the minds of men ; who promise more than they 
threaten ; persuade more than they alarm ; and who al- 
lure more than they drive. I believe that the fear of pun- 
ishment never produced in the soiil the genuine love of 
God ; but it has often proved ** the beginning of wisdom/' 
It has arrested the attention of the careless, and prepared 
their souls for the influence of better motives ; and it has 
proved a safeguard to the virtue 6f good men, under the 
pressure of strong temptation. The exact nature and 
duration of future punishment I have not considered as 
revealed in the Scriptures, and I have not attempted, in 
this respect to be wise beyond what is written. 

I have thus endeavored to give you a brief summary of 
the doctrines, which I have maintained during the- course 
of my ministry ; doctrines, which I embraced after «n 
anxious examination of the Scriptures, in opposition to 
the prejudices of a thorough religious education, and to 
the influence of beloved friends and benefactors ; and in 
which I have been more confirmed in proportion as I 
have extended my acquaintance with the sacred volutne ; 
arid which I shall continue to preach, until '* n^w Might 
shall break forth upon me from the word of God." 

' Time will not permit me to go I^to so full a review^ of 
the duties, which in my past discourses I have endeav- 
ored to illustrate and enforce. Of the general duties in- 
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eluded .under r the . term regeneration^ I have dreadj^ 
spoken. I find upon examination that the love of God 
has been enjoined upon 70U as the primary duty of reli^ 
gion, and the foundation of all other duties ; that the 
love of man has been inculcated as a fundamental duty 
in itself, and an essential evidence of our love to God. 
" For he that loveth not his. brother, .whom he hath seen^ 
how can he love God, whom he hath not seen V * I find 
that I have insisted much upon imitation of Jesus Christ ; 
upon self-examination, self-government, and self«denial ^ 
upon forgiveness of injuries ; upon candid and charita<( 
ble judgment ; upon the duty of exercising our reason in 
the discovery of divine truth ; of exercising the right of 
private judgment, and allowing, others to da the same ; 
and upon the duty of resisting all human dominion over 
the conscience and faith. I have insisted m^ch upon the 
importance of pi^)lic worship, and of the ordinances of 
our religion, at the same time reminding you that mercy 
is better than sacrifice.^ I have earnestly inculcated the 
duty of prayer, especially^ the prajrer of the closet, as a 
main support of a life according to godliness. I have re- 
commended a-regular and constant performance of the 
common, every day duties of life, as a better test of the 
christian character, than those more formal and public 
acts, which- attract the notice and receive the applause of 
men. I have^ insisted that deeds are better proofs of piety 
than words,: and that talking Christians are much less 
worthy of our imitation, thaa walking Christians. 

I have endeavored to encourage a warm zeal in the 
concerns of religion, and at the same time to show the 
necessity of uniting with it knowledge, discretion, and 

* 1 John. iv 20. 
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charity. I have wanted you atgainst the love of the 
world, and devotion to its pleasures, as most dangerous 
foes to the growth of christian principle in the soul ; and 
especially against the abuse of God's gifts by intemperance 
and riot. I have reminded parents of their duties to their 
children, and children of their duties to their parents, and 
of the immense importance of forming early dispositicms 
and habits of piety and virtue ; and to all I have recom- 
mended a life of continual industry as the use of the tal- 
ent, with which they are intrusted, and a defence against 
the /force of temptation. That I may hereafter recom- 
mend with greater power and ilhistrate with greater clear- 
ness the same great doctrines and duties, will be the 
subject of ray, and I trust, of your earnest prayer,- and 
of my constant exertions. 

And, may I not hope, my friends, that you will institute 
a careful self-examination, and ascertain what^ influence 
the truths and precepts, which you have heard, have ha4 
upon your souls; how far the seed of the Gospel has 
been cast into good ground, and how fa,r you have been 
forgetful hearers 'and not doers of the word. God grant, 
that we all supply what is^ wanting, and correct what is 
wrong in ourselves both with respect to the duties of this 
house, and to the general duties of the christian life. 
May we thus be prepared to meet together at the judg- 
ment seat of him, before whom we must all stand, and 
there receive the welcome sentence, "Well done, good 
and faithful servants, enter ye into the joy of your Lord." 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHANGE- 



Among the duties and trials which devolved upon the 
Apostles, there was no one perhaps more difficult than 
to make their converts realize the true nature of the 
change which Christianity required of them. Their own 
minds had been slow in coming into just views of their 
Master's kingdom ; and now that he was gone from them, 
and the diffusion of the gospel was entrusted to their 
hands, they found in the cherished notions of their coun- 
trymen, the same kind of difficulties and obstacles, which 
they themselves had presented to the immediate efficacy 
of the teaching of Jesus Christ while they walked by 
his side, and listened to his voice as it spake of themes 
all new and strange to their ears. And here, as I have 
said, was one of the hardest labors of the Apostles in 
spreading Christianity. Persecution and bodily suffering 
they could endure ; distress and privation they could sub- 
mit to ; toil and weariness they cheerfully took for their 
portion : but prejudices, old opinions, deeply settled feel- 
ings, and idle superstitions, were harder than all these to 
be met or overcome ; inasmuch as it is more difficult to 
dislodge a difficulty that has its seat in the mind, than to 
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confront or subdue one which affects only outward cir- 
cumstances. 

These observations are made with reference to a pas- 
sage in the writings of the Apostle Peter, on which I 
propose to offer a few plain comments and remarks. It is 
this : ** Seeing ye have purified your souls in obeying 
the truth through the spirit, unto unfeigned love of the 
brethren, see that ye love one another with a pure heart 
fervently ; being born again, not of corruptible seed, but 
of incorruptible, by the word of God, which liveth and 
abideth forever."* 

Here, we observe, the Apostle addresses those to whom 
he writes, as " being purified by obeying the truth." Now 
in this, there is doubtless an allusion to a fond and fool- 
ish conceit, which the Jews entertained, of an efficacy 
in certain outward rites among the^Mosaic institutions. 
A comparison is implied, drawn from the ablutions, as 
the washing of the body and of garments, which the cer- 
emonial law enjoined on certain occasions. The Jews 
became so narrow in their views and rested so much in 
external things, as to ascribe a great religious importance 
or efficacy to these outward cleansings. Such poor no- 
tions as these the Apostle intended to rebuke in the pas- 
sage now before us. " Seeing ye have purified your- 
gelves " — How ? by the lustral waters of the Mosaic 
ceremonies ? do you think they would purify you ? No : 
but " seeing ye have purified your souls in obeying the 
truih^^ that is, christian truth, — in receiving it to your 
hearts, and making it the sanctifier of your inward man. 
This is the true purification, — that which comes from the 
use of spiritual means, not that which you may imagine 

• 1 Peter i. 22, 23. 
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to proceed from the practices prescribed, as forms or pre- 
cautions, in the Mosaic law. 

Again ; the Apostle says — " born again, not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible." Here likewise is 
probably a reference to one of the pernicious mistakes 
prevalent among the people of Judea. It is well known, 
that they thought a great deaN of being descended from 
ancestors whom they supposed to stand peculiarly high 
in the favor of God, especially the most distinguished of 
them, Abraham. The piety and merit of such a progen- 
itor, they imagined, were reflected down or imputed to his 
posterity ; so that they who were born of such a father 
had extraordinary claims on the favor of heaven, with 
but little, if any, regard to the personal qualifications of 
obedience and righteousness. Now this folly the sacred 
writer designates by calling it " being born of corruptible 
seed ;" and in opposition to it he places the true christian 
pedigree, (if I may use the word in this figurative sense,) 
which consists in being born of " incorruptible seed," — 
that is, in coming into a new state of mind and heart, 
under the power of moral influences. The allusion and 
the contrast here are the same as in that passage in 
which those are described who " were born not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God,"* — and likewise as in our Saviour's declaration 
to Nicodemus — " that which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
and that which is born of the spirit is spirit."t The 
empty boast of being a descendant from Abraham is con- 
trasted with the substantial benefit, the true happiness, 

* John i. 13. \ John iii, 6. 
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of being born into a new moral life under the influence 
of the spirit of the Gospel. 

Such are the allusions in the passage before tis which 
seem to require explanation. I now proceed to offer a 
few remarks on the effect produced by Christianity on the 
character of man as described in these words of the 
Apostle. 

1, It is described as Vi jmrification, wrought by obedience 
to the truth. It is no profession ; it is no taking of a name 
upon ourselves ; it is not that sort of zeal which satisfies it- 
self with crying out, ** Lord, Lord." No : it is a moral puri- 
fying ; it is a washing away of the stains which sin and folly 
had imprinted on the heart ; it is the cleansing of the temple 
of man's spirit, that it may be prepared for the presence 
and the service of God. So far asthis is done, the design 
of the gospel is accomplished in us. So far as this is not 
done, the design of the gospel fails ; and it would have 
been almost as well for us individually, if Jesus Christ 
had never lived, or taught, or died, or rose from the dead. 
The purity here represented as the true effect of christian 
principles consists in giving a religious character to the 
thoughts, and motives, and feelings. Its demands will 
not be satisfied with simply abstaining from open or con- 
cealed iniquity ; they will not be satisfied with that harm- 
less sobriety of character which enables us to stand re- 
putably with our fellow-men ; nor will they be satisfied 
with an attendance, however exact, upon the forms in 
which Christianity is set forth to engage the attention 
and excite the interest of mankind. I fear very much, 
that with things like these, the most of us persuade our- 
selves to rest contented, and thus come far short of that 
standard which he who spake as man never spake lived 
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^K^^ died lo establish. When in some hour of calm re- 

^^ction, of searching self-examination , we take the matter 

^^viously in hand, and consider what Christianity requires 

what it purposes to accomplish, we must feel, we do 

i«l, how very poor and defective are the approaches we 

^^ake to a real acquaintance with its spirit. If we could 

^ut once know it as it is, and open our hearts, and make 

^oom for it, and take it there as it is, we should be like 

"ttiose who have left the chill and the darkness of a cavern, 

H.iid have come out into the broad light and the cheerful 

Warmth of day. 

This purification consists, as I have said, in giving a 
Religious character to the thoughts and feelings. And by 
this 1 mean, that it consists in binding the soul to God by 
all the holy ties of dependence, thankfulness, and obli- 
gation, — in causing the heart to feel habitually and nat- 
urally the presence of religious truth, just as we feel the 
sweet influences of the breeze that fans the cheek and 
keeps in motion theorgansof life, — in linking fast to the 
mind the great considerations relating to the future and 
everlasting world, so that it can never long wander 
away from them. All this is doubtless effected but very 
imperfectly even in the best men ; but in greater or less 
degrees it is and must be effected. They will have fre- 
quent occasion to lament the remains of corruption in 
their hearts : they will grieve for the unfaithfulness of 
their services, and for the uncleanness that still cleaves 
to their moral constitution. Yet they will bless God that 
the spirit of christian purity is not a stranger to their 
souls : and they will strive and pray that having found an 
entrance there, it may spread from one point to another, 
till the whole moral nature in a better world shall be sur- 
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rounded and embalmed by its influence. The mind of 
man may become what our Saviour found the temple at 
Jerusalem^ — a den of thieves ; and as he drove out those 
who profaned the holy place with their merchandize, so 
his religion may expel the corrupters of our moral nature, 
and make the spirit of man what God designed it to be,— 
a house of prayer, • — that is, the residence of purity. 
When your thoughts and feelings turn to the great Father 
of light, as the needle points to the pole, however it may 
by constraint be turned aside, and when your life bears 
witness that the presence of the great truths of eternity 
is about your heart, then you know by your own expe- 
rience what is meant by the christian purifying. 

The Apostle points out the source of this purification, 
when he tells us it comes from *' obeying the truth through 
the spirit," — that is, from obedience to that truth which 
manifests its power by spiritual ^influences. It is neces- 
sary to observe this particularly, because some persons, 
from ignorance, mistake, or indolence, persuade them- 
selves that this purifying of the heart is a mysterious and 
special operation of God, in which they themselves have 
little or nothing to do. But you will observe, the Apostle 
Peter says nothing like this. He derives this purity from 
obeying God's truth, as the effect in any case comes from 
the cause. It is not more certain that water will cleanse 
the body, than it is that the inward and hearty reception of 
religious truth will cleanse the soul. It is endowed by God 
with this vital power of promoting the moral health of 
man ; and it remains with ourselves to say, whether this 
divine gifl shall lie by us neglected or be taken up and 
used for the purposes of spiritual life and purity. It is 
tAe wstrument by which the powet o? Yiewieii o^x^.\fc^\ 
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bat it operates only on such as are disposed to be its sub- 
jects. I rejoice to believe that God is the original source 
T>f all that moral purifying, which the heart receives from 
Christianity. So, too, it is God who sustains our bodies. 
But how is this done ? Why, through the instrumentality 
of the food which his bounty provides for us. And just 
so, it is God who purifies the human soul. But how ? 
Why, through the instrumentality of our obedience to that 
divine truth which He has set before us. 

Further ; this truth which we are to obey in order 
that we may be pure, is not to be sought chiefly among 
the peculiar doctrines of this or that sect, the distinguish- 
ing opinions of this or that party, which their respective 
champions are apt to think all important, and essential to 
the very name and character of a Christian. No ; the 
purifying truth is to be found in those plain and manifest 
instructions of spiritual wisdom, the direct object of which 
is to make us good. This is soul-purifying and soul- 
saving truth ,' and we need look no further to ask men 
what we shall believe, or to what creed or standard pf faith 
we shall conform. The great central principles of Chris- 
tianity have a healing and cleansing power, which no time 
and no circumstances can impair. Whatever makes man « 
wise not for this world only, but for the everlasting world, 
whatever pours consolation into the wounded heart, gives 
strength for duty, and leads right onward in the path to 
heaven, — whatever is of this character belongs essential- 
ly to that truth, by obeying which we are purified : every- 
thing of this sort is the same yesterday, today, and for- 
ever ; everthing of this sort is imbedded in the very heart 
of the gospel. We are not sufficiently aw^xe 1\\*a.\. iVve, 
onJy iDHuences which can prepare us fot eVfe\\v\Vj ^ Q51 
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which we can carry onward in eternity, are practical in- 
fluences. All good men have the same moral training 
for heaven, however different may be the modes in which 
they have held communion with the Infinite Spirit ; and 
they /will all at length confess that these everlasting parts of 
their religion are the substance, to which the other parts 
bear the same relation as the scaffolding does to the 
building around which it is raised. ' 

Thus we see what the channel is, in which God con- 
veys spiritual influences. The sacred writer expressly af- 
firms that it is through obedience to the truth. Why, 
then, should we wait in supine idleness, for the Most 
High to show forth his power in calling us out of dark- 
ness into light ? Why should we listen to the voice of fa- 
natical excitement, which tells us that a hand must be 
reached forth from heaven to us individually, in order to 
place us on a rock of safety ? Is not God's truth with 
us ? Does it not surround us like the light and air of 
heaven ? And is not this the instrument, by which the 
soul is to be purified ? Take then this truth to your 
heart, and you shall know for yourself that it has the 
power of giving health to the soul. Place yourself under 
the tuition of the gospel of Christ. Learn from his in- 
structions the vast meaning there is in religion, and you 
will hear its voice and see its tokens in what you might 
otherwise pass by as cheap or trivial^ — in the works of 
nature under your eye or around your walks, in the du- 
ties of the fireside, and in all the relations and affections 
of home. Wherever you go, wherever you turn, a light 
will be struck out for you, which, if followed with a de- 
vout spirit, will surely lead to God and heaven. 
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2. The change produced by Christianity is described by 
the Apostle as a '' being born again, not of corruptible seed* 
but of incOTruptibJe." Here we have a figure of speech, very 
striking, and, if understood in its true sense, very happy. 
The transformation which the thoughtless or the sinful 
man passes through in becoming a practical Christian, is 
represented by his receiving another birth besides his 
natural birth. This or a kindred mode of speaking is com- 
mon in the Christian Scriptures. Nor is it confined to 
them. It has prevailed more or less in other religions, es- 
pecially the religions of the Eastern parts of the world. A 
distinguished writer, in speaking of the Hindoo faith, ob- 
serves that " the most remarkable point of resemblance 
between the Indian and the Christian doctrines lies in 
the absolute identity of conception, with which both de- 
scribe the process of regeneration. In the Indian creed, 
exactly as in our own, so soon as the soul becomes touch- 
ed with the love of divine things, it is supposed to drop at 
once its life contaminated by sin, and, as the phcenix 
rises from its ashes, to spring at once into the possession of 
a new and purified existence. So universal is the preva- 
lence of this idea among the Indians, that the soul so pu- 
rified is said by the Brahmins, (with the same words and 
the same meaning familiar to ourselves) to be netD-born,*** 
1 quote this only as an illustration of the fact, that the 
analogy between coming into natural life and coming into 
moral life is so obvious, that it has suggested itself to dif- 
ferent nations under different religions, and has given rise 
among them to the same figurative mode of describing 
the power of religious influence over man. 

The meaning of this way of speaking may be express- 

* Schlegel's Lectures on the Hbtory of Lijerature, I. 225. 
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ed summarily by saying, that the man who was once a 
stranger to vital Christianity, but has now taken it to his 
heart and lives under its influence, is as much a different 
man from what he was before, as if he had passed into a 
new form of existence by going through a new birth. 
This does not imply that the nature which God originally 
gAve to man must be displaced as a wicked and corrupt 
thing, but that the tendencies and propensities which 
that nature had been suffered to receive are so entirely 
altered, that the man is no longer the same being that he 
was. Our nature has originally no moral character, 
neither good nor bad, — but only a capacity for receiving 
such a character. It may be described by calling it an 
instrument given to us to be used, and which may be 
used either well or ill. The same faculties, the same 
power of the will, the same affections, which, when fixed 
upon sinful objects or directed in a wrong course, carry it 
hl^adlong in depravity, may, when attached to pure ob- 
jects or guided in a virtuous course, raise it to a high 
elevation of piety and spiritual improvement. In itself 
it is capable of being a great and glorious thing ; but 
man may make it — as, alas ! he often does — a corrupt 
and polluted thing. Suppose now a case in which this 
nature has been lost in the mazes of hurtful error, or 
sunk in the depths of sin, — suppose it to have become 
poor, frivolous, cramped, or defiled in the service of folly 
and wickedness ; and then suppose it, through the instru- 
mentality of the momentous and everlasting truths of 
religion, to be touched with heavenly influences, to be 
brought out of its degradation and slavery into the light, 
liberty, and happiness of the children of God, — to be- 
come, in short, virtuous, pure, and spiritualized. May 
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aot such a change be fitly described by saying, that the 
individual has been bom again ? His introduction into 
this world was his natural birth ; and is not his introduc- 
tion into a new moral world another and better birth t 
What a great change is effected, when a man is reformed 
even from a single vice, and brought Into the opposite 
virtue ! And if we suppose this change to become gen- 
eral, and the whole moral nature to be rescued from the 
prevalent dominion of sin^ and placed under the sanctify- 
ing power of religious principle, we shall perceive that 
the language, which describes this renovation as a new 
birth, is not in the least degree extravagant or inappro- 
priate. No ; thus explained, there is a deep and solemn 
meaning in it And however fanaticism may abuse such 
expressions and draw from them unwarrantable conse- 
quences or representations, as it has done and is doing 
now, still there is no fact mof6 true or more solemn than 
the moral regeneration of the human heart by christian 
truth and under christian principles. 

We hear or read a great deal at the present day about 
revivals, about conversion, and about being bom again. 
With many these seem to be the very watchwords of re- 
ligion. Perhaps no terms in our language are used in a 
more random and confused manner than these. Among 
the multitudes, by whom they are repeated from mouth to 
mouth as if there were a sort of magical charm in them, 
how few pause to consider what they really mean, — how 
few consider whether to be the subject of a revival, and 
to be a truly good man, signify one and the same thing. 
That a great change is produced by the gospel upon those 
who heartily receive it, no one, I suppose, will deny. 
But it is a moral change, a change by which the mind is 

VOL. VI. — NO. LXIII. 2 
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enlightened and the heart turned from evil to good, which 
manifests its existence by gradual, increasing, and last- 
ing effects upon the character, by producing the peacea- 
ble fruits of righteousness and charity in the temper, dis- 
position, and habits of the individual. Such a change 
as this you may call a revival, a regeneration, a new birth, 
a conversion, — or you may call it moral advancement, 
practical improvement in the christian life, progress 
in holiness. The name makes no difference, if you un- 
derstand yourself and are understood by others. The 
substance is there, and that is enough. But all the words 
you can heap up, bortowed from the language of secta- 
rian theology, will never compensate for the want of the 
thing itself, — that is, for the want of real christian im- 
provement in heart and life. 

This regenerating power, the Apostle tells us, comes 
from *' the word of God which liveth and abideth forever ;" 
from no arts, no machinery, no contrivances of man, but 
from that fountain of moral influence opened by God, 
which abideth forever. This is the prerogative of divine 
truth, that it is eternal and unchangeable. Man, with 
all his devices and his works, passes away. The material 
universe, with its gorgeous array of suns and worlds, 
grows old. The contrivances by which man seeks to act 
upon and stimulate the passions of his fellow-men, and 
to stir up a temporary swell of feeling for the sake of ex- 
citement or notoriety, — all these become stale, unprofi- 
table, and worse than useless. But the truth of God 
liveth and abideth forever. Yes, there it is, shining forth, 
the sun of the moral world. There it ever has been. 
There it ever will be. And as the generations of men 
come and go in quick succession, blessed are they who 
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have felt its warmth, and have walked heavenward in its 
light ! 

-As the result of this moral regeneration, the Apostle 

irxoulcates upon his brethren this charge — " see that ye 

^ove one another with a pure heart fervently." The na- 

^^ral fruit of the operation of christian truth on the heart 

^s enlarged, generous, and sincere love ; the love of all 

^^at is good, pure, and beautiful in God's universe, which 

^mes upon the soul like the still sunshine of a calm and 

gentle day upon one, who reposes in silence and solitude ; 

that compassion for those who wander from the patli of 

life into the ways of sin, which springs from a full and 

affecting sense of the deadly evil of sin, and of the misery 

which is seen in its course. The love, which looks from 

man up to God, and sees the connecting line between 

them, which delights in the good of a fellow immortal, 

wherever he may be found, which rejoices to see him 

ascending in the path of virtue and of spiritual life, and 

blesses God for it, and which weeps, as angels do, to see 

him going to degradation and ruin at the bidding of bad 

passions and depraved propensities ; — this is the love 

that results from purification through the truth of God 

which liveth and abideth forever. 

These are some of the leading considerations, to which 
we are led by the Apostle Peter's description of the nature • 
and efficacy of christian truth. We should open our 
minds to these topics, as it becomes those to do who feel 
an interest in their immortal welfare. At a period like 
the present, when so much is said, and sometimes so 
wildly and foolishly, on these subjects, it is peculiarly 
important for us to look at them in a serious spirit and 
on their practical side, that we may not be led astray by 
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the misguided zeal of the fanatic on the one hand, nor 
by the jeers and taunts of the scoffer on the other. Let 
us not for a moment lose sight of the great fact, that there 
is such a thing as a purifying and regenerating power in 
our religion, however much or frequently it may be mis- 
understood or abused. Be not carried away by the noisy 
and imposing excitement, that resembles the flames paint- 
ed on pictures, which, while they glare and look red, give 
no warmth and no light. But at the same time, prize, 
yea, prize above all things, the renovating influences of 
true religion. She comes to you in all the gentleness 
and dep^h of her quiet power, and beseeches you, for the 
love you bear to your own souls, to take her counsels and 
to hold fast her instructions. She entreats you, as we 
would entreat one whom we love, to go with her, and 
choose those ways which are pleasantness, and those paths 
which are peace. Will you say nay to her invitations 1 
Will you tell her that you will have none of her counsels, 
and that you choose not her ways 1 You can do so. if 
you will. But pause first, and think of the consequences : 
think of the account you must render for resolving whom 
you will serve. Life and death, happiness and misery, 
are before us ; and we have an election to make between 
them. Shall it not be our most fervent prayer, the object 
of our most earnest striving, that we may know by our 
own experience the purifying and renovating power of 
christian truth, that we may be born of that incorruptible 
seed, the word of God, which liveth and abideth forever? 
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What is it to be a Christian ? The answer to this 
question seems to me to be distinctly implied, if not di- 
rectly conveyed, in the words from which we learn the 
origin, and the primitive meaning, of the term. " The 
disciples were called Christians first in Antioch." To be 
a Christian is to be a disciple of Christ, or in other words 
to receive him as a divinely commissioned instructor, as 
one authorised by God to teach, and of whom, conse- 
quently, it is the duty of man to learn. This is a clear, 
simple, and comprehensive definition, for which I am con- 
rinced that no better can be substituted. All are Chris- 
tians, be their peculiar opinions of Christ's doctrine what 
they may, who take him for their Lord and Master, and 
confess themselves under a divinely imposed obligation to 
yield a faithful obedience to his commands. 

In the very first age of the. Christian church, no less 
than in the present, we know from the best authority that 
the words and will of Qur common Lord were on some 
topics variously interpreted by his followers, who accord- 
ingly began, even before the death of the Apostles, to sep- 
arate into sects and parties, and mutually to stigmatize 
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each other's views and opinions as erroneous and heretical. 
I am of Paul, said one, and I of Cephas, said another, 
and I of Apollos, said a third. All, however, professed to 
be of Christ ; nor do we read of any who had the pre- 
sumption to deny to their fellow Christians, on the ground 
6f a mere difference of opinion, the Christian name. 
What right indeed could they have to do so ? If, as the 
text above quoted implies, Christian, in its primary use, 
was a general appellation to which every disciple of Christ, 
as such, was entitled, it is obvious that it could not be 
withheld from anyone who acknowledged the great Teach- 
er's authority, and sincerely professed to learn of him. 

A disciple of Christ is one who places himself under 
him as a Master and Instructor, who sits at his feet and 
listens to his precepts, with an unfeigned desire and reso- 
lution, so far as he can understand, to obey them. He 
may be slow to comprehend, — or prone to mistake, — 
the meaning of his Master's instructions; he may be a 
dull, unapprehensive, blundering pupil ; but so long as he 
frequents the Master's school, sincerely professes respect 
for his authority, and endeavors, however imperfectly and 
unsuccessfully, to understand and profit by his lessons^ 
according to the degree of ability that God has given to 
him, the rights and privileges of discipleship are fairly his ; 
the benevolent Instructor will not withhold, nor will the 
noble-minded and generous associate in study dispute 
them. Jesus Christ assuredly is not the master who, on 
the sole ground of incapacity or mistake, will banish any 
pupil from his presence, or disown his connexion with 
him. " How long shall I bear with you ? " he may say ; 
but with every sincere and honest-minded disciple he toiU 
bear long. No errors of the head will he permit to con- 
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^er his patience or his love, and even many errors of the 
'^eart he will pat to the account of human frailty, and 
alJoHT the perverse and wayward pupil time to atone for 
them by the after-workings of deep and heart-felt peni- 
tence. 

Surely he who pardoned all those that were oflfended 
because of him, on that awful night on which he fell a 
victim to the treachery of Judas, — and who so soon re- 
stored to his confidence and love the disciple that had 
denied him thrice, — surely he is not the master who will 
banish any one of his followers from his presence, or 
forbid him to assume his honored name, for no reason more 
cogent than 'this, that, with every wish to understand, he 
has, from prejudice, or precipitancy, or deficiency of 
judgment, misunderstood his doctrine. To the impenitent 
workers of iniquity we are uAd indeed that Jesus will say, 
" Depart fix)m me — I never knew you ;" but where do 
we learn, or what ground have we to suppose, that he will 
pronounce so harsh a sentence on the unfortunate victims 
of involuntary error t On the contrary, is it not his own 
declaration that the morally " blind have no sin," and that 
he who, from ignorance, "committeth things worthy' of 
stripes shall be beaten with few stripes ? " 

What then must we think of those professed followers 
of our Lord, who, not contented with asserting and advo* 
eating (as it is doubtless their right and duty to do, pro- 
vided they do it in the spirit of meekness,) their own views 
of his doctrine, presume to deny, not merely the sound 
judgment, but the good faith and sincerity of those who 
happen to think differently from themselves; and wduld 
absolutely banish them from the Master's school, and for- 
bid them to assume his very name, because they camuK 
yoL. ri. — NO. LxiY. 1* 
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acquiesce in their private interpretaUon of his words. 
"You are not disciples of Christ," say they/' because 
you do not think of him and his instructions as we da 
You call yourselves his followers indeed, and pretend to 
sit at his feet and learn of him, but your pretensions are 
insincere. You can have no real reverence for his au- 
thority, you must be altogether destitute of that docil^ 
which is essential to discipleship. Wherefore? 
cause the lessons which proceed from the Masters lips 
not excite in your minds the same ideas that they excite 
in ours.'' Is this the language of modest, humble-minded 
learners ? Would such be found arrogating to themselves, 
and to those who think with them, not merely all the 
sound sense and acute discernment, but likewise all the 
deference, docility, and good-feeling of the school ? 

Mothinks it is for the Master, rather than for the 
scholar, to pronounce on the comparative merit of his 
pupils, to say who has listened with the most attentive and 
docilo mind, who has best understood his meaning, and 
who has most faithfully applied to practice the lessons he 
has taught. If he shall declare any of his professed dis- 
ciples to bo unworthy of his name, and shall pronounce 
upon t!icm the awful sentence of expulsioii, his decision 
will doubtless'be final, and will'rest on grounds of reason 
and of justice which the unhappy culprits will have no 
power to dispute ; but that decision, I have little hesita- 
tion ,n affirming, no fellow-disciple, who pronerly feek 
his position, and understands his duty, as a learner, -as 

Tctrce' " r^;' ^"'^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^*^ - ^^eor; and 

JS 7nd" ri"u'"^ ^^ ^'""'^ '- anticipate *' 1 
periectly understand the lessnno «,t,ui, • 

intentionally pervert T nT u ^'^ ignorantly or 
y pervert. 7 listen «rith an intelligence and a 
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docility of which you are destitute. We should nor sit 
upon the same form together. The same school should 
not contain us. I alone am worthy of the name of a dis- 
ciple." This is the language not of a well-grounded, 
modest, self-confidence, but oY arrogance and presump- 
tion, and it may well be doubted whether they who utter 
it are indeed the well-instructed pupils that they profess 
to be, or whether they have not yet to learn what it im- 
ports them most to know, — namely, " what manner of 
spirit th«y are of." 

All the disciples of Christ, all, that is, who profess sin- 
cerely to believe in Christ's divine mission and authority, 
— to form their faith upon his doctrines, and to guide their 
practice by his precepts, are entitled to the name of 
Chiistians, if the term be used in that sense, in which we 
are informed that it was first employed at Antioch. In 
two other passages of Scripture only do we find it, and in 
neither of these is its signification restricted to the pro- 
fessors of any peculiar views of christian doctrine. 

'' Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian," said 
King Agrippa to Paul, (Acts xxvi. 28,) after that illustri- 
ous Apostle had related to him the history of his own mi- 
raculous conversion to Christianity, and had briefly set 
forth those general truths, in the cordial belief of which 
all the followers of Christ of every denomination are 
agreed. Not a single word had he said of what a modern 
writer represents* as the essential doctrines of " CathoUc,'* 
or universal, " Christianity^** — namely, — to quote this 
writer's words, — "the three subsistences in the Invisible 
Godhead, — the assun&ption of human nature by the se- 

* See Rev. R. W. Hamilton's Address to the Constituents of 
Airedale College, p. 82. 
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eond p«IrsoB, his dea4;h in this nature to make an atone- 
ment, the realitj of that mortal death receiving all the 
efficacy of that « divine conrierviency ; — the influence of 
the H(^y Spirit in separating the objects of divine favor, 
and succeeding the means of moral appointment ; — the 
condition of man as a liability to endless punishment, and 
his disposition as an estrangement from all taste for good 
and all power of self-recovery, d&c." Not one of these 
peculiar doctrines did the Apostle set forth in that speech, 
by which he endeavored, with impressive earnestness, to 
persuade Agrippa "to be a Christian." He stated the 
circumstances of his own conversion, he asserted the 
Messiahship and the resurrection of Christ, and, having 
done so, he solemnly called upon Agrippa to confess the 
impression that the facts which he had stated, and the 
arguments which he had urged, had made upon his mind. 
His appeal was replied to by the response, " almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian,** Agrippa at least could 
not have been aware, from anything that Paul had said, 
that, in order to be a Christian, he must, in addition to 
the adoption of several other new and mysterious opinions, 
learn to combine with the ancient Jewish belief in the 
strict unity of the Godhead, the reception of. a doctrine, 
apparently, if not really, inconsistent with it, namely, that 
of the tri-personality of the Divine being. Had he been 
aware of this, it may well be questioned whether his mind 
would have made even the progress that it did towards 
conviction. No moderate length of time, and no com- 
mon cogency of argument would have sufficed, in my 
opinion, to reconcile the understanding of an intelligent 
and conscientious Jew to the doctrine of the Three 
Subsistences in the one Godhead. It is certain that the 
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Apostle on this occasion said nothing of it ; and it is more 
than probable therefore that Agrippa might have become, 
not only almost, but altogether, a Christian without be- 
lie?ing it. 

In one other passage of the New Testament the term 

" Christian" occurs, not however in such a connexion as 

to lead us to affix to it any more orthodox and exclusive 

sense than that of a sincere disciple of Christ. '' Let 

none of you," says the Apostle Peter, in his first Epistle 

(iv. 15, 16,) '* suffer as a murderer, or as a thief, or as an 

evil-doer, or as a busy-body, in other men's matters. Yet, 

if any man suffer as a Christian let him not be ashamed, 

but let him glorify God on this behalf" On the whole 

then, I think, we may safely affirm that the scriptural 

sense of the term Christian, to which it might be wise for 

Christians to adhere, is neither more nor less than that of 

a disciple of Christ, — of one who, from a sincere belief 

in Christ's divine commission and Messiahship, chooses 

him for his instructor and his Lord. 

This view of the subject is strongly confirmed by the 
fact, that a profession of belief in a creed consisting of 
one article, viz. that ** Jesus Christ was the Son of God," 
was deemed sufficient in the apostolic age to entitle him 
who made it to christian baptism. " See here is water," 
said the Eunuch to Philip, who had been preaching unto 
bim Jesus, ** what dotl^ hinder me to be baptised ? And 
Philip said, if thou believest with all thine heart thou mayest. 
And he answered and said, I believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God, And he commanded the chariot to stand 
still, and they went down, both, into the water, Philip 
and the Eunuch ; and he baptised him." Here certainly 
we have no proof that to be a baptised Christian it wai 
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necessary to be a believer in the Three Subsistences, tha 
incarnation of the second person, and the other mysteri- 
ous opinions which uninspired men, not satisfied with be- 
lieving them themselves, would obtrude as absolutely 
certain and essential upon the minds of others. 

Again read the address of Peter to Cornelius, (Acts x.) 
containing all the truths, if we may confide in the state- 
ment of St. Luke, to which the assent of the devout Cen- 
turion was required, previously to his baptism. Not a 
word will you find in this address to which Christians of 
all sects, Unitarian as well as Trinitarian, heterodox as 
well as orthodox, do not yield a ready and full assent. 
That God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the holy 
spirit and with power, — ^that he went about doing good, 
and working miracles of lov^ and mercy — that he was 
crucified by the Jews, — that God raised him up the 
third day, and showed him openly to chosen witnesses, — 
that he is ordained of God to be the judge of the quick 
and the dead, — that he is Lord of all, of course under 
that God who " made him both Lord and Christ,'' — and 
that through his name whosoever truly belie veth in him 
shall receive remission of sins : — This is the sum total of 
St Peter's preaching to Cornelius : these, (unless the 
statement in the book of Acts is a garbled and deficient 
one,) are the only articles of faith to which the attention 
of Cornelius was invited, previously to his baptism. What- 
ever the good Centurioh might subsequently learn, we are 
certainly led by the narrative of St Luke to the conclu- 
sion, that he was baptised and consequently made a mem- 
ber of the Christian Church, without having been initiated 
into any of the peculiar doctrines of modern orthodoxy. 
Once more^ peruse that celebrated discourse (Acts ii.) 
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which the Apostle Peter addressed on the day of Pente- 
cost, immediately aAer the pouring out of the holy spirit, 
to the men of Judea, and all them that dwelt at Jerusalem, 
the fruit of which was the conversion to the christian 
faith — publicly attested by the baptism — of about thre« 
thousand souls. In this discourse likewise we find no 
doctrine set forth to which professing Christians of every 
sect cannot heartily subscribe; set forth, I say, for as to 
mere inferences, though every individual is, without doubt, 
at liberty to draw them for himself, as his private judg- 
ment dictates, no one is at liberty to draw them for an- 
other. The discourse referred to describes Jesus of Naz- 
areth, in express terms, as a man approved of God amongst 
the Jews by miracles and wonders, and signs which God 
did by him in the midst of them ; it speaks of him as the 
subject of prophecy : it asserts his resurrection from the 
dead, his exaltation to the right hand of God, and his 
communication of the gift of the holy spirit, which he 
had received from God for them, to his disciples ; it repre- 
sents him as the Lord of David, though descended from 
him; and concludes with these impressive words, which 
we may regard as the Apostle's own summary of the sub- 
stance of his discourse — ** Therefore let all the House 
of Israel know assuredly that God hath made that same 
Jesus whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ J' 
Such is the discourse of Peter. That there are one or 
two expressions in it which Unitarians and Trinitarians 
will interpret differently, I admit ; that it is strikingly and 
decidedly favorable to the views of the former I firmly 
believe ; but of this I am certain, that no one, possessed 
of any tnoderate portion of common sense and candor, 
will pretend to say that the peculiar and distinctive doc- 
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trines of modern orthodoxy are taught in it. Catholic 
Christians of the school of the author above quoted, 
Peter's three thousand converts could not possibly be at 
the period of their baptism, unless the sacred historian has 
grievously misrepresented the Apostle, by suppressing the 
largest, and, on the orthodox supposition, by far the most 
important part of his discourse. St Peter at Jerusalem, 
like St Paul at Athens, (Acts xvii.) gives witness with great 
power of the divine commission, resurrection, and exal- 
tation of the Lord Jesus, but like him also says not 
a word of the Three Subsistences, or the Incarnation 
of the Second Person, or the popular* doctrine of the 
Atonement. 

These, perhaps, it will be urged, constituted the strong 
meat for men, which it would have been unwise to admin- 
ister to babes in Christ, but which would be imparted to 
them afterwards, as they gained strength to bear it. 
Holding a very different opinion, believing on the contrary 
that the doctrines in question are anything but good food 
either for men or babes, I do not now propose to enter 
upon any discussion of this point. My sole object at 
present is to show, that to be a Christian in the Apostolic 
age, and to be formally recognised as such by baptism, 
it was not necessary even to have heard of these doctrines, 

* The doctrine of the Atonement, in what they maintain to be its 
true Scriptural sense, the doctrine, that is, of the reconciliation Of 
man to God — not of God to man, a form of expression which 
does not occur once in the New Testament — effected by the death 
of Christ, and the consequences to which it led, Unitarians do be- 
lieve ; and this doctrine both of the Apostles distinctly recognise 
in their speeches, when they speak of the universality of the call 
and the promise, as the fruit of the completed obedience, death, and 
resurrection of Christ. 
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much less to have beliered them, and that the epithet 
Christian, therefore, in its scriptural sense, is certainly 
not inclusive of those ideas which would restrict its ap- 
plication to the professors of what is called modern or- 
thodoxy. 

" If thou confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus/' says- 
the Apostle j^ul, (Rom. x. 10,) *' and believe in thine 
heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be savedy — for with the heart man believeth to justiBca- • 
tion, and with the mouth confession is made unto salva- 
tion." — That is, as I understand the Apostle's words,- 
"If you honestly and truly profess to receive Jesus 
Christ, as your divinely commissioned Lord and Instructer, 
and if you sincerely believe, with a faith that opecates 
upon the conduct because it has its seat in the heart, that 
he was raised to life, after his crucifixion, by the power 
of God, you may henceforth regard yourself as a genuine • 
member of the Christian Church, delivered not only from 
the yoke of the Jewbh law, or the still more oppressive 
bondage of Heathen superstition, but also from that sla- 
very, which is of all others the most to be deprecated, the 
slavery of sin." ** In this passage," says Mr Belsham, 
in his valuable Commentary on the Epistles, '' the Apos- 
tle states in the clearest language the fundamental article 
of the Christian faith ; all that is necessary to entitle a 
man to be admitted into the community of believers, and 
to be acknowledged as a Christian brother — < If thou 
confess with thy mouth that Jesus is Lord or Master, and 
believe in thy heart that God hath, raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved.'" "How widely different," 
he adds, '' is this truly Apostolic symbol from the long 
catalogue of .mysterious and self-^contradictory articles 
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cood pJnoiiy his death in this nature to make an atone- 
ment, the realitj of that mortal death receiving all the 
efficacj of that « divine con^erviencj ; — the inflaence of 
the Holy Spirit in separating the objects of divine faTor, 
and succeeding the means of moral i^ipointment ; — the 
e&ndition of man as a liability to endless panishment, and 
his disposition as an estrangement from all taste for good 
and all power of self-recoverj, d&c." Not one of these 
peculiar doctrines did the Apostle set forth in that speech, 
by which he endeavored, with impressive earnestness, to 
persuade Agrippa ^' to be a Christian." He stated the 
circnmstances of his own conversion, he asserted the 
Messiahship and the resurrecticm of Christ, and, having 
done so, he solemnly called upon Agrippa to confess the 
impression that the facts which he had stated, and the 
arguments which he had urged, had made upon his mind. 
His f^peal was replied to by the response, '' almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian J^ Agrij^a at least could 
not have been aware, from anything that Paul had said, 
that, in order to be a Christian, he roust, in addition to 
the adoption of several other new and mysterious opinions, 
learn to combine with the ancient Jewish belief in the 
strict unity of the Godhead, the reception of. a doctrine, 
I4>parent]y, if not really, inconsistent with it, namely, Uiat 
of the tri-personality of the Divine being. Had he been 
aware of this, it may well be questioned whether his mind 
would have made even the progress that it did towards 
conviction. No moderate length of time, and no com- 
mon cogency of argument would have sufficed, in my 
opinion, to reconcile the understanding of an intelligent 
and conscientious Jew to the doctrine of the Three 
Subsistences in the one Godhead. It is certain that the 
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uoderstandy and apply to the regulation of his faith and 
practice, according to the ability which God has given to 
him. Neither do I dispute that Christ and his Apostles 
have left on record many sayings, which it is highly im- 
portant for us to comprehend in their real import, though 
the coraprehensi<Hi of them be not essential to give us a 
just title to the Christian name. All that I contend for 
now is, that sincere discipleship alone is enough to con- 
stitute us Christians, and to entitle us to the outward 
privileges of membership in the universal Church. '* The 
disciples were called Christians first at Antioch," and if 
we too are Christ's disciples, no one has a right to deny 
that we are Christians. Those who differ from us on 
points of doctrine may fairly say, if they really think so, 
that we are not, in their opinion, well instructed in the 
theory, or exemplary and faithful in the practice, of Chris- 
tianity ; but when they deny that we are Christians, they 
most certainly employ language for which they cannot 
produce any sufficient warrant, either of reason or of 
Scripture. 

They think us tares, it may be, growing among the 
wheat, of which they presume themselves to be genuine 
ears. Suppose them right : are they at liberty there- 
fore to exclude us from the field before our time ? Are 
they quite certain that it is for them to make the due 
discrimination between our nature and their own ? 
Would they not act more modestly, and more wisely, and 
more scripturally too, if they allowed us to grow quietly 
and without offence by their side, till that harvest of which 
the reapers shall be the angels ? It is not surely for the 
wheat to gather itself into the garner, or to consign the 
«nhappy tares to the consuming flame ! and may it not 
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neceMary to be a believer in the Three Subsistences, thi; 
incarnation of the second person, and the other mysteri- 
ous opinions which uninspired men, not satisfied with be- 
lieving them themselves, would obtrude as absolutely 
certain and essential upon the minds of others. 

Again read the address of Peter to Cornelius, (Acts x.) 
containing all the truths, if we may confide in the state- 
ment of St. Luke, to which the assent of the devout Cen- 
turion was required, previously to his baptism. Not a 
word will you find in this address to which Christians of 
all sects, Unitarian as well as Trinitarian, heterodox as 
well as orthodox, do not yield a ready and full assent. 
That God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the holy 
spirit and with power, — that he went about doing good, 
and working miracles of lov« and mercy — that he was 
crucified by the Jews, — that God raised him up the 
third day, and showed him openly to chosen witnesses, — 
that he is ordained of God to be the judge of the quick 
and the dead, — that he is Lord of all, of course under 
that God who " made him both Lord and Christ," — and 
that through his name whosoever truly belie veth in him 
shall receive remission of sins : — This is the sum total of 
St Peter's preaching to Cornelius: these, (unless the 
statement in the book of Acts is a garbled and deficient 
one,) are the only articles of faith to which the attention 
of Cornelius was invited, previously to his baptism. What- 
ever the good Centurioh might subsequently learn we are 
certainly led by the narrative of St Luke to the conclu- 
sion, that he was baptised and consequently made a mem- 
ber of the Christian Church, without having been initiated 
into any of the peculiar doctrines of modern orthodoxy 

Once more, peruse that celebrated discourse (Acts ii ) 
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lich the Apostle Peter addressed on the day of Pente- 
ity immediately after the pouring out of the holy spirit, 
the men of Judea, and all them that dwelt at Jerusalem, 
fruit of which was the conversion to the christian 
ii — publicly attested by the baptism — of about three 
usand souls. In this discourse likewise we find no 
trine set forth to which professing Christians of every 
t cannot heartily subscribe; set forth^ I say, for as to 
re inferences, though every individual is, without doubt, 
iberty to draw them for himself, as his private judg- 
Qt dictates, no one is at liberty to draw them for an- 
er. The discourse referred to describes Jesus of Naz- 
th, in express terms, as a man approved of God amongst 
Jews by miracles and wonders, and signs which God 
by him in the midst of them ; it speaks of him as the 
ject of prophecy : it asserts his resurrection from the 
.d, his exaltation to the right hand of God, and his 
amunication of the gift of the holy spirit, which he 
L received from God for them, to his disciples ; it repre- 
ts him as the Lord of David, though descended from 
i; and concludes with these impressive words, which 
may regard as the Apostle's own summary of the sub- 
ice of his discourse — ** Therefore let all the House 
[srael know assuredly that God hath made that same 
IS whom ye have crucified, both Lord and ChristJ* 
h is the discourse of Peter. That there are one or 
expresiions in it which Unitarians and Trinitarians 
interpret differently, I admit ; that it is strikingly and 
idedly favorable to the views of the former I firmly 
eve ; but of this I am certain, that no one, possessed 
my moderate portion of common sense and candor, 
pretend to say that the peculiar and distinctive doc- 
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trines of modern orthodoxy are taught in it. Catholic 
Christians of the school of the author above quoted, 
Peter's three thousand converts could not possibly be at 
the period of their baptism, unless the sacred historian has 
grievously misrepresented the Apostle, by suppressing the 
largest, and, on the orthodox supposition, by far the most 
important part of his discourse. St Peter at Jerusalem, 
like St Paul at Athens, (Acts xvii.) gives witness with great 
power of the divine commission, resurrection, and exal- 
tation of the Lord Jesus, but like him also says not 
a word of the Three Subsistences, or the Incarnation 
of the Second Person, or the popular* doctrine of the 
Atonement. 

These, perhaps, it will be urged, constituted the strong 
meat for men, which it would have been unwise to admin- 
ister to babes in Christ, but which would be imparted to 
them afterwards, as they gained strength to bear it. 
Holding a very different opinion, believing on the contrary 
that the doctrines in question are anything but good food 
either for men or babes, I do not now propose to enter 
upon any discussion of this point. My sole object at 
present is to show, that to be a Christian in the Apostolic 
age, and to be formally recognised as such by baptism, 
it was not necessary even to have heard of these doctrines, 

* The doctrine of the Atonement, in what they maintain to be its 
true Scriptural sense, the doctrine, that is, of the reconciliation of 
man to God — not of God to man, a form of expression which 
does not occur once in the New Testament — effected by the death 
of Christ, and the consequences to which it led. Unitarians do be- 
lieve ; and this doctrine both of the Apostles distinctly recognise 
in their speeches, when they speak of the universality of the call 
and the promise, as the fruit of the completed obedience, death, and 
resurrection of Christ. 
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iQUch less to ha?e believed them, and that the epithet 
Christian^ therefore, in its scriptural sense, is certainly 
not inclusive of those ideas which would restrict its ap- 
plication to the professors of what is called modern or- 
thodoxy. • 

'* If thou confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus,'' says- 
the Apostle ftiul, (Rom. x. 10,) ** and believe in thine • 
heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved, — for with the heart man believeth to justifica- - 
tion, and with the mouth confession is made unto salva- 
tion." — That is, as 1 understand the Apostle's words, • 
'' If you honestly and truly profess to receive Jesus 
Christ, as your divinely commissioned Lord and Instructor, 
and if you sincerely believe, with a faith that opecates 
upon the conduct because it has its seat in the heart, that 
he was raised to life, after his crucifixion, by the power 
of God, you may henceforth regard yourself as a genuine ' 
member of the Christian Church, delivered not only from 
the yoke of the Jewish law, or the still more oppressive 
bondage of Heathen superstition^ but also from that sla- 
very, which is of all others the most to be deprecated, the 
slavery of sin." " In this passage," says Mr Belsham, 
in his valuable Commentary on the Epistles, " the Apos- 
tle states in the clearest language the fundamental article 
of the Christian faith ; all that is necessary to entitle a 
man to be admitted into the community of believers, and 
to be acknowledged as a Christian brother — ' If thou 
confess with thy mouth that Jesus is Lord or Master, atid 
believe in thy heart that God hath, raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved.'" "How widely different," 
he adds, ** u this truly Apostolic symbol from the long 
catalogue of .mysterious and self-contradictory articles- 
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which are the boast of many Churches calling themselves 
Christian." 

' As strikingly confirmatory of the position that the JVIes- 
siahship of Jesus is the fundamental doctrine of the Gos- 
pel, I must not leave unnoticed the emphatic eulogium 
which our Lord himself pronounced upon Peter, when he 
first declared his belief in that doctrine. (Matt. xvi. 16.) 
^* He saith unto them, but who say ye that I am ? And 
Simon Peter answered and said. Thou art the Christy the 
son of the living God, And Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Blessed art thou, Simon Barjond, for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father who 
is in heaven, and I say also unto thee, that thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my Church." Upon the 
orthodox view of the subject this was a meagre confession 
of Peter's, after all. Upon our view, it was everything 
that could be desired, for it was all that was necessary to 
constitute him who made it a Christian, and to qualify 
him therefore for being a founder of the Christian Church. 
The importance which our Lord attaches to Peter's 
confession harmonizes well with the fact, that it was the 
ouly one afterwards required to constitute a disciple. 

But does it follow^it will be said, that, — because a be- 
lief in the Messiahship and Resurrection of Christ is 
sufficient to admit to membersh^) in his Church, and to 
give a title to the Christian name, — this therefore is all 
that a well-instructed Christian may be expected to be- 
\ie/e ? 1 am far fi^om asserting that this is the case. 
The Scriptures of the New Covenant contain a rich trea- 
sure of moral and religious truth, an immense number of 
important facts, doctrines, and precepts, which it is the 
duty of every sincere Christian to study diligently, and te 
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understand, and apply to the regulation of his faith and 
practice, according to the ability which God has given to 
him. Neither do I dispute that Christ and his Apostles 
have lefl on record many sayings, which it is highly im- 
portant for us to comprehend in their real import, though 
the comprehension of them be not essential to give us a 
just title to the Christian name. All that I contend for 
now is, that sincere discipleship alone is enough to con- 
stitute us Christians, and to entitle us to the outward 
privileges of membership in the universal Church. '^ The 
disciples were called Christians first at Antioch," and if 
we too are Christ's disciples, no one has a right to deny 
that we are Christians. Those who differ from us on 
points of doctrine may fairly say, if they really think so, 
that we are not, in their opinion, well iustructed in the 
theory, or exemplary and faithful in the practice, of Chris- 
tianity ; but when they deny that we are Christians, they 
most certainly employ language for which they cannot 
produce any sufficient warrant, either of reason or of 
Scripture. 

They think us tares, it may be, growing among the 
wheat, of which they presume themselves to be genuine 
ears. Suppose them right : are they at liberty there- 
fore to exclude us from the field before our time ? Are 
they quite certain that it is for them to make the due 
discrimination between our nature and their own ? 
Would they not act more modestly, and more wisely, and 
more scripturally too, if they allowed us to grow quietly 
and without offence by their side, till that harvest of which 
the reapers shall be the angels ? It is not surely for the 
wheat to gather itself into the garner, or to consign the 
«nhai^y tares to the consuming flame ! and may it not 
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well be questioned whether those ears, allowing them 
the name, are indeed so full and healthy as they should 
be, which stand so high above their fellows of the field, 
instead of bowing themselves, as full ears are wont to do, 
upon the stalk ? 

In the gospel net, we are told, fishes are canght of 
every various kind. When it is full it shall be drawn to 
shore, and the good shall be gathered into vessels, and 
the bad shall be cast away. But who shall make the selec- 
tion ? The fishes themselves ? No — but He to whom 
the net belongs, and by whom it was cast into the sea. 

In the bridal feast amongst the guests, '' both bad and 
'good,'' whom the servants shall have gathered together 
from the highways, at the bidding of their King, some 
will doubtless appear unprovided with the wedding gar- 
ment. Who then shall turn them out ? Their fellow- 
guests ? No — it will be for the King, and for him only, 
to say to his servants, '^ Bind them hand and foot, and 
take them away, and cast them into the outer darkness, 
where shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.'' ^ut 
may not the companions of these unfortunates lawfully 
anticipate this result? May they not charitably warn 
them to go out in due time, and provide a garment like 
their own, ere the King arrive ? By all means, if they 
are quite sure that their own is the right one, of which, 
by the way, their thinking so may not be an absolutely 
•certain proof. Even in this case, however, it will be 
their duty, whatever advice they may think it right to 
offer in a friendly spirit, to treat those who sit by them 
with courtesy and kindness, till the King appears, and 
to remember that, whether worthy or unworthy, they ap- 
pear at the feast as his bidden guests. They have been 
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called, and they have come, and it is for him only to de- 
cide whether they have or l^ave not made pn^r provi- 
«ioii for their coming. For my own part, I must be 
allowed to doabt whether any guest who has -the real 
wedding garment on, will either feel disposed, or think 
himself competent, to pass pereihptory sentence- on the 
garb of another. '* You call yourself a Christian, but' 
you are not one of my kind, and therefore not a true 
one," is language which we should hardly expect to hear 
froiin the lips of a dbciple, who had learned of a meek 
and lowly Master, and who, like him, was ^' clothed with 
humility :" that modest, sober-colored vestment is usual- 
ly found to hide, even from the wearer's own eyes, the 
brighter hues and finer qualities of the garments that lie 
beneath it. 

In the formation of his own creed, and the regulation 
of his own practice, the siucerely devout and humble- 
minded Christian will find difficulties, and discourage- 
ments, abundantly sufficient to prevent him from dogma- 
tizing uncharitably, about either the faith or the practice 
of other men. What he understands his Divine Master 
to teach he will reverently learn, and honestly profess, 
and faithfully improve and apply, but he will not hastily 
judge his fellow-disciples, or say of any, who have volun- 
tarily assumed his Master's name, that they are unworthy 
to bear it. In his character of learner he may feel con- 
strained to believe that he understands his Instructer's 
words better than those who give a different interpreta- 
tion to them, but he will recollect that, after all, there is 
at least a possibility of their being right, and that, even if 
they do err, the errors of their understanding may not 
have their soarce in the depravity of their hearts, but may 
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arise from other causes, not inconsistent with their dili- 
gence, docility, and conscientiousness as learners. Fel- 
low-disciples they tnay deserve to be called in despite of 
their errors, and if felk)w-disciples, then fellow-Christians. 

My Unitarian Brethren, I have asserted your right, in 
common with my own, to the Christian name, in thci 
humble confidence that you are willing and anxious to 
/ be numbered amongst those who learn of Christ. This 
character, I am sure, you will not disclaim ; of this cha- 
racter labor and pray that you may prove yourselves 
worthy* Let me conclude by reminding you of a few of 
the duties which it involves. 

And, in the first place, if you are disciples of Christ, 
worthy of the name, you will learn of him only. His 
school is not one in which the pupils are commissioned 
and empowered to perform the Master's duty. *' Learn 
of me" is his injunction, not " learn of mine" You will 
find, indeed, many of your uninspired fellow-disciples very 
willing, and, in their own opinions, quite competent, to 
teach you ; they will kindly offer to save you the trouble 
of personal inquiry ; they will give you lists properly num- 
bered, and arranged, and drawn up in terms even mgre. 
clear and explicit than those of Scripture^ of the articles, 
both essential, and non-essential, of the Christian faith ; 
they Will tell you exactly what you must, and what you 
may, and what you may not believe in order to^alvation. 
My friends, by whatsoever name they may call them- 
selves, — in whatsoever place they may address you ; 
whether they occupy the chair of the professor or the pul- 
pit of the divine ; whether they speak to you from this 
pulpit or from any other ; be their reputation for talent, in- 
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^gnty, und soundness in tke faith, high or low ; — trust 
tLem not. Receive not, on their bare assertion, any- 
thing that they may say of Christ or of his law ; but go 
at once to the.Tountain-head ; and inquire of Christ him- 
self. Search the Scriptures, and ascertain, to the best 
of your ability ,f from them, what are the articles — not of 
the Cath(^ic Christianity of the present day, which it is 
of small importance for you to know — but of that Chris- 
tianity which Jesus himself taught, — - which deserves 
therefore to be, — and in the final result of all things 
certainly will be, — Catholic. The fictions of opinion, 
says a wise heathen, time blots out ; the just but slowly- 
matured decisions of truth and reason it coQfirms. Be 
it your sole aim to understand aright the lessons of the 
Master, as they proceed from his own lips and those of 
his inspired followers. Trouble not yourselves to deter- 
mine whether your interpretation of his words be, or be 
not, that which is commonly adopted. If it be the true 
one, you may rest assured that it will become popular in 
due time ; and if it be not true, no popularity can sanc- 
tion it, or prevent its ultimate rejection. 

Secondly, if you be true disciples of Christ, you will 
leajn of him fearlessly, as well as exclusively. You will 
not go about timidly inquiring of your fellow-christians 
what they think of Christ, and fashioning jrour thoughts 
by theirs, but you will seriously and deliberately form, 
and then honestly profess, your own opinion. Only be 
diligent, humble-minded, devout searchers afi;er truth, and 
you may rest assured that no speculative errors into 
which you may fall, in the conscientious exercise of the 
powers which God has given you, can endanger your 
final welfare. Reverently listen to the great Instructer ; 
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pot forth dl your mental energies to comprehend, dige^ 
and appij-his lessons ; and fear not that he will visit yea 
with his displeasure for any involuntary inaccuracy of 
judgment, or defect of comprehension. Your disagree- 
ment from your fellow-disciples in opinion need give yoo 
BO conoem, if you are satisfied that you have exerted 
your own best judgment ; and unless you have done so, 
their agreement with you ought to give you no satisfac- 
tion. Be Christians, according to your knowledge and 
ability, both in theory and practice, and you may then 
deem it a matter of comparative, if not absolute, indiffer- 
ence whether you are called or thought so. Obloquy from 
some quarter or other is sure to follow a fearless pursuit 
and maintenance of truth ; but the true disciple of Christ 
will not bate a jot of his righteous ardor, in the cause of 
what he deems pure religion, on this account. He will 
act resolutely upon his own view of Christ's instructions, 
even though the consequence should be his being de- 
nounced, by those who differ from him, as no Christian. 
The man who is ashamed of that form of doctrine which 
he, regards as genuine Christianity is in fact ashamed of 
Christ, and of him, therefore, there is the greatest rea- 
son to fear that Christ wiU be ashamed in the last day. 
Our opinions, brethren, may be peculiar, they may be 
unpopular, but if we believe them, — after due examina- 
tion conducted in the proper spirit, — to be scriptural and 
true, we shall prove ourselves cowards and traitors to our 
Master's cause, if we do not openly profess, and zealous- 
ly, yet meekly, promulgate them. It is hard, certainly, 
that our fellow-disciples should ** separate us from their 
company, and reproach us, and cast out our nanie as 
evil — for the Son of Man's sake," — ^or, what an^onnts 
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^0 the same thing, for our profession of that doctrine, 
which we eonscientiously believe him to have taught. 
Nevertheless we must be ready to bear this, and, if need 
be, a great deal more than this, in what we think his 
cause. We must not sacrifice his good opinion for that 
of his frail fallible followers. He that loveth father or 
mother, son or daughter, sect or system, the world's ap- 
proval or the world's friendship, more than Christ, is not 
worthy of him. In the words of the Apostle, then, ** Let 
none of you suffer as a murderer, or as a thief, or as an 
evil doer, or as a busy body in other men's matters. 
Yet if any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be 
ashamed, but let him glorify God on this behalf" 

Thirdly, as disciples of Christ it is your duty to learn 
of him, with attentive and unprejudiced minds. Nothing 
can more strikingly evince the necessity of diligence and 
impartiality [in the study of the gospel records than the 
vast variety of clashing and contradictory (pinions which 
the followers of Jesus hold respecting the doctrines that 
he taught. Numberless are the sects into which the Chris- 
tian world is divided. Sincere and good men, genuine 
disciples of their common Master, may be found, there 
cannot be a doubt, in all of them. How then is it that 
they have differed, and continue to differ, so widely ? 
This is not, surely, to be ascribed altogether to the diffi- 
culty of the subject, or the ambiguity of the terms in 
which the 'doctrines of Christ have been conveyed ; but, 
in part at least, to the strong prejudices, of various kinds, 
with which the study of the gospel has been, for the 
most part, commenced ; and the precipitancy, inaccura- 
cy, and eager desire tp arrive at conclusions before premi- 
•es' have been well considered, with which it has been 
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carried oo. On a subject respectiog which opinions s^ 
▼trious are held, it is clear that no one can be well-io-' 
Btructedy or come to just conclusions, who does not aeda- 
loaslj endeavor to free his mind from every improper 
bias, and to fix it closely and steadily on the best and 
purest sources of information. I^t the disciple of Christ, 
placing no reliance on what uninspired men have taught, 
ait daily at his Master's feet, meditate upon his words, 
and carefully compare together the instructions which he 
has given them at various times ; thus only will he arrive 
at any real and comprehensive knowledge of his will. 
Do not, my friends, accustom yourselves too much to 
consult your fellow-disciples ; for, if you do, they will 
soon perplex you by the variety and discordance of their 
opinions ; but never cease, not even for a single day, to 
fltudy thaiessons of the Master. Commentators and con- 
troversialists are the great multipliers of sects. The re- 
peated perusal of the Scriptures themselves, with no other 
aids than those which may be strictly called illustrative, 
aoch as history, geography, Jewish antiquities, dz>c, is 
perhaps the very best remedy that can be prescribed for 
the boundless confrision and discord that the writings of 
theological system-makers have produced. 

Once more, and finally, as disciples of Chrii^t, cherish 
a becoming spirit, and act in a proper manner, towards 
your fellow-disciples. Learners we are all of us ; let 
none of us, then, usurp the teacher's office. To be help- 
ers of each other's faith, to assist each other, according 
to our ability, in understanding and applying the les- 
sons of the Instructer, whose authority we all revere, — 
this we should regard both as a duty and a privilege : 
but to dictate the conclusion at which our fellow-disci- 
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P^^8 mast arrive, ^— to lay down the law for them in their 
^aster's name, — and to pronounce them foolish or per-' 
^^rse, deficient in understanding or in moral rectitude, 
'hould they refuse to acquiesce in our decisions — this 
^ill be to forget our characters as learners, to desert the 
disciple's — and invade the Master's — province. Wi 
i^ay think our associates in study mistaken in their views; 
do far indeed as these diiSer from our own, we must do 
So. Should evidence to that effect present itself, we may 
^ven be unable to avoid the conclusion, to which, how- 
ever, we should always come with the utmost reluctance, 
t.liat they are rebellious and perverse ; but to decide dog- 
x^atically, upon either their opinions or actions, to speak 
'^^ith the confidence of heart-searching judges on the sub- 
ject, and to anathemize, or cut them off as diseased mem- 
fcers from the body of the Universal Church, before the 
:tinerring sentence of the common Lord has been pro- 
xiounced, — such conduct is anything but becoming in 
those who are themselves in a state of pupilage. "One 
is our Master, even Christ, and all we are brethren." 
Even an inspired Apostle disclaimed the right to " exer- 
cise dominion over the faith" of his own converts; and 
desired them to regard him in no other character than 
as ** the helper of their joy." 

To learn ourselves with attention and docility, and 
while we do so to lend all the aid that we can to our as- 
sociates, — to animate the good with cheering words of 
approbation, — to encourage the diffident, — to help on 
the slow, — to correct with modesty those whom we think 
in error, — to exhort with meekness, and, should we be 
unable to convince, to pity and pray for the perverse, — 
to set the best example that we can ourselves, — and to 
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hail with unfeigned self-abasement, and with cordial love 
and admiration, the superior excellence of others, — this 
will be to perform, in the best manner, the part of Chris- 
tian learners, whose duty it is to combine the kindest 
affections towards tlieir fellow-disciples, with the deepest 
reverence for their common Lord. Thus let us act, be- 
loved brethren, that, whether our claim be recognised on 
earth or not, we may at least prove ourselves toorthy to 
be called Christians here, and may at length be owned 
as such in heaven. 
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MY RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 



My first impressions respecting the Divine Being were 
very indefinite. From my earliest remembrance I had 
heard his name pronounced by my grandfather in the so- 
lemnity of prayer on the Sabbath, the only day of the 
seven in which he offered worship with his family. Then 
I frequently heard the same name uttered by some one 
reading aloud from the Bible, or some other religious book, 
on the sacred day. Thus the idea of God became most 
intimately associated in my mind with the Sabbath ; and 
this seemed to me a long, very long and cheerless period. 
I must not only stay in the house, but much of the time 
sit still and silent in my little chair ; restraints, with the 
promptings t)f nature within, and the invitations of nature 
without, render most irksome to active, prattling child- 
hood. The stillness of the house lay like a vast burthen 
on my spirit. And when this stillness was broken, it was 
not often for my relief; for I heard but the dismal mo- 
notony of some solitary reader, which fastened the op- 
pression still more painfully on my heart. I probably 
suffered more in this way tiian most children ; for having 
no fit conveyance to the distant meeting-house, I could 
not accompany the family to public worship, for the first 
four years of my life. I was obliged to remain at home, 
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generally in company with one individual, whose turn it 
was to keep the house from harm and myself from mis- 
chief and danger. Alas ! I had no little brother or sister 
to share and sympathize in the durance. £ven an answer- 
ing look and fellow feeling in another, would have been 
a welcome alleviation. It was a task to exist through the 
day. I hardly knew why I was kept within doors and so still. 
I was told that I must not play, because it was wicked. 
What this word meant, I was not informed. T do not 
recollect to have received hitherto any particular instruc- 
tions concerning God, excepting perhaps, that he made 
me, and every body and all things. I had moreover 
the impression that the Sabbath had some peculiar con- 
nexion with this Being, and that he was the occasion of 
this pause in the ordinary pursuits of people, and of my 
wearisome restraint. Of course, my ideas of God, though 
very vague, were as unpleasant as my cheerless Sabbath 
associations could make them. 

At length these indefinite notions were changed to a 
terrific distinctness, to conceptions which filled my mind 
with unmingled dread. I think that T was between four 
and five years of age, when a youth of eighteen, living 
with my father, undertook to give me a few hints for my 
religious edification. He was staying at home with me 
on the Sabbath, but was hardly so strict a keeper as my 
affectionate relatives. I wandered about the house to 
escape from time and solitude ; but the echoes of my pat- 
tering footsteps and the creaking of doors, gave me an 
awful sease of lonesomeness, and I fled to an unfinished 
upper chamber, and crept upon a bed, where lay the 
aforementioned youth, enjoying that lazy luxury vouch- 
safed to the laborious on the day of rest. What prompt- 
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ed him I know not, for his character was rather the op- 
posite of pious — perhaps as a penance, he might have 
been reading the Scriptures, or something else which 
made him feel particularly serious — however it might be, 
he then gave me a lesson which haunted my soul with 
horror for years ; and it will be an everlasting remem- 
brance to my mind. I recollect nothing of his commu- 
nications, but the following appalling intelligence. He 
told me that if I did wrong, if I was wicked, God would 
put me after death into a place burning with fire and 
brimstone, called hell, where I should suffer the pain of 
the flames for ever and ever. I shuddered with emotions 
I never knew before. I supposed that it was wicked to 
laugh and play on the Sabbath, and to disobey my pa- 
rents ; and I knew that in these particulars I was very 
much inclined to wickedness, if not absolutely very 
guilty ; and I was struck with consternation at the thought 
that I was liable to die at any time, and be plunged into 
the hell which had been described. The effect was pro- 
bably greater, on account of my predisposition to gloom. 
The solitude of the house now seemed pervaded by an 
all-seeing, but invisible eye, watching my minutest ac- 
tions. Thenceforth, the Sabbath, and everything of a 
religious nature seemed doubly dismaL When the idea 
of God recurred to my mind^ he was ever imaged in the 
character of vengeance. 

Not long ^der I had imbibed the preceding notions, 
my father presented me, one Sabbath morning, with a 
copy of the New. Testament, enjoining on me to read it 
every Sabbath. I did as was desired, glad to find some- 
thing to do, if not positively to enjoy, on the wearisome 
day. I had read in the Scriptures before, but had not 
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thought much more of their meaning, than if they had 
been the untranslated Greek. I had recited the Assem- 
bly's Catechism, but a child of course could not under- 
stand what is hardly intelligible to the mature. A new 
book, and that the property of the child, has a new in- 
terest to him. And now, moreover, my mind was excited 
to things contained in the Scriptures, in consequence of 
the recent information I had received concerning the 
character of God. 

I soon found a terrible delight in the perusal of ray 
Testament; for my curiosity was not long in finding thai 
most wonderful of all the books, the Revelation of John. 
Its narrative character was alluring, and its supernatural 
incidents and awfully sublime imagery, fastened my whole 
soul, as if I had been an immediate spectator of the mi- 
raculous scenes. 

I looked upon every particular in the description, as 
the literal truth, to be fulfilled in the future. My con- 
ceptions of what I read were exceedingly vivid. Some 
circumstances in the awful representation seemed almost 
as distinct to my, mind's eye, as if I had seen with the 
Yision of the Evangelist. I saw the sun become black, 
the moon become as blood, the stars fall to the earth, the 
heaven departing as a scroll, and the mountains and 
islands moving out of their places, and the men of the 
earth calling on the mountains and rocks to fall on, and 
hide them from the face of Him that sitteth on the throne, 
and from the wrath of the Lamb. I saw the great white 
throne, and Him that sat on it, from whose face the earth 
and the heaven fled away. I saw the dead, small and 
great, s^and before God, and the books opened, and the 
dead judged, and those whose names were unrecorded in 
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the book of life, cast into the lake of fire. And then, 
when I beheld the new heaven, and the new earth, and 
the new Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, 
for the blessed to dwell in, I tremblingly wondered 
whether my name would be written in Ihe Lamb's book 
of life. All was to me a most fearful reality. 

This extraordinary book had probably more influence 
on "my imagination, than anything else I ever read. It 
confirmed what had been told me before concerning God ; 
and it filled my mind with new images, which for years 
aflerwards were ever associated with his name. 

I found a confirmation of these terrific views in other 
parts of Scripture, where judgment was predicted and 
wo was pronounced. Those numerous passages which 
represent the Creator as a father, all love and tenderness 
towards his children, scarcely attracted my notice, so im- 
pressed were my fears with the awful of his character. 

My understanding in divine things was still farther 
darkened at the house of worship ; for I was at length 
freed from my lonely imprisonment on the Sabbath. It 
was not however by the pastor that I was misled. His 
countenance was benignant, his manner mild, and the 
tones of his voice pleasant. The language of his ser- 
mons and prayers, I was then hardly old enough to take 
an interest in, as no one particularly directed my atten- 
tion to their import. 

If there was ever anything unpleasant in his perform- 
ances, it was when he spoke on those subjects with which 
I had the most gloomy associations. His was a religion 
of light and cheerfulness. The sun of righteousness was 
never darkened, or the glory of God dimmed and dishon- 
ored by his teaching. My heart would now have me pen 
an eulogiam^ but propriety forbids. 
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It wag from Waiters psalms and hymns, that roy early 
church edification was chiefly derived. I found a plea- 
sure in reading at random, on the two open pages, during • 
the singing of the selected portion. The measurement 
of the verse and the music of the rhyme had a charm for 
me. And here my imagination experienced that seduc- 
ing though terrible excitement, which it found in the de- 
scriptions of the sacred volume. The phraseology of 
Scripture took hold of my mind with a more horrific 
grasp, when appropriated by the genius of the modern 
bard, and wrought into easily remembered verse. 

From the time that I began to peruse the Scriptures 
more generally and attentively, and to be acquainted with 
the above-mentioned psalms and hymns, I entertained a 
most painful fear of God in the mightier and more striking 
operations of nature. ' His pavilion round about him were 
dark waters and thick clouds of the skies. The Lord also 
thundered in the heavens, and the highest gave his voice ; 
hail-stones and coals of fire. Yea, he sent out his arrows, 
and scattered them ; and he shot out lightnings and dis- 
comfited them. He made the clouds his chariot, he 
walked on the wings of the wind. God thundered n^ar- 
vellously with his voice. His lightnings enlightened the 
world ; the earth saw and trembled. The hills melted 
like wax at the presence of the Lord, at the presence of 
the I^rd of the whole earth.' 

Passages like these had a great effect upon my mind, 
so that the Creator seemed to make use of nature, only 
to clothe himself with awful majesty, or to execute the 
purposes of his wrath. The summer, notwithstanding all 
its teeming delights, was a formidable season tb me. 
Even in the cold opposite winter, I used to anticipate its 
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alarms. How anxiously did I study the face of the fore- 
noon sky, to di?ine whether there would be a thunder- 
shower before night Most yifidly do I recollect the va- 
rying aspects of those summer days, and my varying feel- 
ings also, as the unfavorable omens gathered or dispersed, 
or became fulfilled in the dreaded shower. When the 
light-edged, dark-bodied clouds began to roll into each 
other in the western sky, and to lift their bold craggy fronts 
in closer contiguity, then would my pulse begin to beat 
quick and heavy, and my frame to quake. But when 
their towering masses began to lose their individuality in 
one dark blue expanse, and the ear to catch the far off 
thunder-roll, and the lightning to crinkle along the por- 
tentous obscurity, then would my limbs relax and my 
strength fail. Oh, how have I been almost paralyzed with 
terror, when the whole heaven has become arched with 
the black vapor, and the lightning has darted athwart my 
vision, seemingly in contact with the very eye-ball, and I 
have felt like a shattered thing in the immediate thunder- 
crash. 

Well might it be terrific, for it seemed the presence 
and the power of that awful God, ready perhaps to strike 
my body to death, and snatch my soul to judgment. 
When the storm was past, and the terror gone, I felt no 
divine presence in nature's fireshened J^eauty and invig- 
orated life. 

Death was to me not only the king of earthly terrors, 
but it was also a tyrant terror, the idea of it so pursued 
and possessed my mind^ and kept it in the trembling bond- 
age of fear. As long as I might live, I should, indeed, 
escape, that dreadfiil punishment of the burning, lake, of 
which I had heard. But beyond the grave, all w as dark 
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uncertainty, and I was as likely as any, to be plunged 
forever into the agonizing flames. O that life, were 
in duration, as in the days before the flood ! The most 
wretched continuance on earth seemed preferable to aa 
entrance on the world unknown, although there might be 
a possibility and a hope of heaven. Peculiar circum- 
stances, doubtless, presented the subject with a more ap- 
palling aspect to my view. 

I lived in the country, where a death makes a more 
solemn and lasting impression upon the living. The 
event is more striking, as being less frequent in a scat- 
tered population, and more deeply affecting, as the de- 
ceased is generally known throughout the town. His 
departure excites a prevailing seriousness, and a mournful 
sympathy with the bereaved relations. There is with 
many of the people a sort of religious pause in their 
ordinary pursuits, while they attend the solemnity of in- 
terment. At the funeral, death seems to be arrayed and 
surrounded with the insignia and the pomp of his terrific 
dominion. Here are the sable, the sighs, and the tears 
of the TOOurning. Here the trembling prayer is put up to 
Him who gave, and who hath taken away ; who hath 
clouds and darkness round about him, and righteousness 
and judgment for the habitation of his throne. Now, the 
mourners pass along in procession, to take the last look 
of the dear remains. And then, the sympathizing multi- 
tude press around to pay their parting regards. With 
what shrinking awe did I likewise approach the black 
enclosure of the dead. The spectacle was fearful. It 
was the certain evidence that man's body is but dust, and 
1 turned away, dismally realizing that I, too, must die. 
There lay the familiar form of the well known neighbor. 
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A little while ago, and I saw him living, active, and hap^ 
py ; now what a change ! That awful coffin and the 
ghastly countenance within, used to haunt my remem- 
brance for months, and in some instances for years. At 
night on retiring to rest alone, I used to smother myself 
in the bed-clothes, to hide my eyes from the funereal vi- 
sions with which my imagination peopled the darkness. 
Knowing that I was born to 'die, I used to suffer under 
the clinging apprehension that I might be cut down in 
early life, as one or two young acquaintances, and tens 
of thousands had been. Judgment and eternity were 
beyond the grave, and was I prepared for them ? No ; I 
had not religion, and this I must have or be eternally mis- 
erable. I understood by religion, the renouncing of gay 
amusements, a solemn gravity of demeanor, the making 
of prayers and joining the church. 

How often have I wished that I knew just how long I 
should live, that 1 might postpone the gloomy work till the 
last years or even days of my life. I had the idea that a 
death-bed repentance would save me. But, alas ! the un- 
certainty of the future was alarming. Still, how could 1 
renounce the joysomeness and the frolic of my boyhood 1 
And then, my young acquaintances, must I separate my- 
self from them, wheji at school ? must I never visit them 
at their homes, lest I might not maintain the due solem- 
nity of a religious deportment ? I could not make these 
sacrifices. I tremblingly preferred to hazard my soul by 
living as I had done. I might continue to old age, and 
then have time enough to prepare for eternity. Or sick- 
ness might give me ample warning of the mortal event, 
so that 1 could repent and be saved. Sudden death was 
only one chance out of a thousand ; I was willing to risk 
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this chance, "although it was with an abiding anxiety. 
One thing however I did, which I supposed might be ac- 
counted a merit, and serve, in some measure, to securt 
the favor of heaven. I prayed. On retiring to rest I at 
first repeated the Lord's prayer. At length I used' lan- 
guage of my own. A form was gradually arranged io 
my mind, from the constant recurrence of the same ideas 
in my devotions. And often in the day-time, when pap- 
ticularly affected by my meditations, I would steal away 
to some retirement and make my prayer to God« Bat 
the sole cause of my seeming piety, was a slavish 
fear, an abject shrmking spirit. I used also to read 
the Bible. This exercise I supposed to have some 
virtue and saving efficacy in it. I resolved to read the 
large volume through, from the first word to the last ;.aiid 
this I accomplished. How many times have I lepenaaibi 
chapters of hard names, and to me unintelligible matter, 
from not being absolutely certain whether I had retti 
them before in my course. When ray task was complet- 
ed, scarcely a deeper impression remained, in respect to 
very much of the sacred volume, than if I had turned 
over the leaves with my eyes shut. 

There was at one time an unusual religious excitemest 
in the town where I lived. Conferences were held, and 
some individuals who had hitherto been of dubious repu- 
tation, were convinced of their evil ways, and became 
pious and prayerful. These regenerate ones exhorted 
their fellow mortals to a like repentance. I attended 
some of these meetings. And when I beheld the once 
free-thinking and profane scoffer earnestly exhorting, ^nd 
quoting Scripture with surprising fluency, and this, with 
a look and tone which made my blood run cold ; when I 
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also beheld the tearful eyes, and woful countenances, and 
heard the heavy sighs of many of the audience, my heart 
throbbed strangely, and my eyes filled, and I felt, as I 
thought, symptoms of that conversion, of which I had 
heard so much said. But the work with me ended in 
these slight symptoms, and it went not much farther with 
most others. Our prudent pastor was averse to these 
extraordinary excitements. He attended conferences, 
because some of his people would have them, and he 
must watch his startled flock, lest they should scatter to 
the sectarian folds in the vicinity. He explained the per- 
plexing scripture^ and spoke forth the words of truth and 
soberness in his mild, persuasive tones. The good man 
had the religion of Jesus sincerely at heart, but in imita- 
tion of the Apostle he would show his people ' a more 
excellent way.' He inculcated that charity without 
which all pretended gifts of the spirit are nothing. 

Thus the revival, as it was beginning to be called, soon 
died away; and I escaped a conversion, and a zeal with- 
out knowledge, which, perhaps, would have effectually 
hindered my mind from that calm and simple and beauti- 
ful Christianity, in which I now have faith, hope, charity 
and joy. 

I have reflected much on the feelings I entertained 
at this time, and on the causes which led to them. 1 
have watched the operation of other minds, when under 
religious excitement. From these reflections and observa- 
tions, I think that I pretty well understand the nature of 
revivals. A digression on the subject may not be found 
useless, at least, to those who are just beginning to judge 
for themselves what is right. The majority of those 
educated in the christian faith, have received impressions 
respecting God and religion, similar to those of my earl^ 
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uncertainty, and I was as likely as any, to be plunged 
forever into the agonizing flames. O that life, were 
in duration, as in the days before the flood ! The most 
wretched continuance on earth seemed preferable to an 
entrance on the world unknown, although there might be 
a possibility and a hope of heaven. Peculiar circum- 
stances, doubtless, presented the subject with a more ap- 
palling aspect to my view. 

I lived in the country, where a death makes a more 
solemn and lasting impression upon the living. The 
event is more striking, as being less frequent in a scat- 
tered population, and more deeply affecting, as the de- 
ceased is generally known throughout the town. His 
departure excites a prevailing seriousness, and a mournful 
sympathy with the bereaved relations. There is with 
many of the people a sort of religious pause in their 
ordinary pursuits, while they attend the solemnity of in- 
terment. At the funeral, death seems to be arrayed and 
surrounded with the insignia and the pomp of his terrific 
dominion. Here are the sable, the sighs, and the tears 
of the •mourning. Here the trembling prayer is put up to 
Him who gave, and who hath taken away ; who hath 
clouds and darkness round about him, and righteousness 
and judgment for the habitation of his throne. Now, the 
mourners pass along in procession, to take the last }ook 
of the dear remains. And then, the sympathizing multi- 
tude press around to pay their parting regards. With 
what shrinking awe did I likewise approach the black 
enclosure of the dead. The spectacle was fearful. It 
was the certain evidence that man's body is but dust, and 
1 turned away, dismally realizing that I, too, must die. 
There lay the familiar form of the well known neighbor. 
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reach, and he will have the picture, as true, and as terri* 
ble as [can make it. 

At these conceptions, the audience are stricken with 
dismay. They have not reasoned much on religious sub- 
jects, and all this material imagery, this figurative repre- 
sentation of the Deity and his judgments, has the same 
effect as if it were literally true. Perhaps the subject may 
be illustrated by something of a similar nature. Many 
persons have their memories stocked with frightful stories 
about ghosts and other strange sights. Now let these be 
repeated at night, and how will they close round the fire- 
side, and cast fearful glances behind. In this state, it 
requires but some little uncommon sound to produce pale 
consternation. Even the intelligent and the philosophic 
experience something like the same eflfect, in reading tales 
of horror. It is imagination that produces the terror. It 
presents the images of the objects described to view. 
The ghost or the assassin seems to be lurking in the very 
vicinity of the hearers or readers ; and they almost ex- 
pect to see strange shapes on looking round. Just so it 
is with the subjects of revivals. 

Imagination presents the images of the things describ- 
ed, with a distinctness almost like that with which reali- 
ties stand before the material eye. The omniscient 
Judge seems present, on the throne of his glory, pro- 
nouncing the irrevocable doom ; and the terrific agents 
and instruments of his will, seem to appear also, ready to 
execute the endless tortures that may be adjudged. 
These ideal forms, when once conjured up from the re- 
pose of memory, are, in the time of the excitement, 
abidingly present to the mental sight. They are still 
more horrible in ^eep ; for now, reason has no control. 
What the wretched beings simply feared, when awake^ 
iitey seem actually to experience in tbeVt die^jaa. ^\ 
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Tihionri of tho night are as new warnings, and create & 
tenfold alarm. Oh, what if my dream should be fulfilled, 
is the agonizing thought. A gentleman once told me, 
that after having attended a fanatical meeting, he dream- 
ed that he was writhing in the flames of hell, and his 
own loud, piercing shrieks awaked him from his seemingly 
real torments. 

Besides these figurative representations appearing as 
real, another powerful aid to. revivals, is that sympathy 
which always prevails in a community during any unu- 
sual excitement of feeling. On the subject of religion, 
there are many peculiar circumstances, which give to 
this sympathy an almost resistless influence. All classes 
of society have an interest in the solemn concern. Dif- 
ferences in rank and age and sex, so important in time, 
are forgotten, in view of those spiritual distinctions, 
which shall separate one from another, in eternity. Ac- 
cordingly, when the great body of minds are all fur- 
nished with the predisposing notions, sympathy runs, like 
the electric fluid, through all of one common nature. 
Hundreds are often closely crowded into one apartment. 
Each one not only sees, but often feels the tremblings of 
his neighbors, in contact. Then there is the sigh, and 
the tear, and perhaps the groan. Each one perceives, 
in some at least, the moving tokens of the same feelings 
with which he is beginning to be affected. Thus sympa- 
thy, as it were, passes and repasses from one to another, 
like an invisible spirit, ()f restless agency, in the wonder- 
ful excitement. 

Were I not afraid of digressing too long from my 

own private experience, which I have set out to relate, I 

might go on to speak of those principles in human nature, 

by which a hope is obtained, and rapture rises out of des- 

ps/r; and bow the convert, tVieiicefoiV\\, «v\X\^t ^o^^ oi^ 
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ill's pious, peaceful way, rejoicing, or in a little while be- 
comes more desperately wicked than before. But I must 
pass these things by, for a few more important considera- 
tions, and then return to myself. 

It is said that the most hardened and godless sinners 
are smitten, and become as new creatures. No doubt 
that many times this is the case. These persons have 
the same associations with all others. They are excited 
in the same manner, and with double effect, as they feel 
themselves to be more wicked, and in more danger than 
others. They feel that if these things are so, for them 
i ndeed, it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
1 tving God. And what if they should be snatched im- 
mediately to judgment, by sudden death! They arc 
wrought up by imagination and sympathy to the highest 
possible pitch of terrific excitement. Under these strong 
impulses, they break the chain of evil habit, and are re- 
formed, to the astonishment of all. But the causes of the 
change are perfectly natural, as I trust, has been made 
clear. 

Almost all the inhabitants of chriMian lands have their 
minds filled with the images and the associations of which 
I have spoken. But very few of these reason much on 
religious opinions. The majority receive the figurative 
representations of Scripture as the literal truth. No 
wonder that revival preachers produce such tremendous 
results, with all the poetical machinery of the Scriptures, 
of religious hymns, of creeds and catechisms, of Milton's 
Paradise Lost, and of their own invention besides, to 
wield in their cause. The same preaching would be in 
vain among the heathen. , 

As a proof that revivals are produced in the way I 
have mentioned, I ask the reader to look at the Hindoos 
of the present time. How little effect \i«La\)aR Y^^^OKvaia 
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of Missionaries, on their minds. They have preached 
for years, concerning this awful God, and his infinite 
punishments of the unbelieving and the wicke d, to very 
small purpose. The fact is, the Hindoos have no associa- 
tions in their minds, connected with the figurative image- 
ry of Scripture. All is new to them, and foreign to their 
usual current of thought and feeling. There is no ex- 
citement, no sympathy. It is with them as it would be 
with us, should they send Missionaries here to convert 
us to their faith. Should any one attempt to excite 
among the Hindoos a more devout attention to their own 
religion, and should array before their imaginations, all 
the terrors on the one hand, and the delights on the other, 
of their mythology, no doubt he would produce a pagan 
revival, very like, in many of its features, to the fanatical 
tumults which have, from time to time, risen and subsid- 
ed, in many parts of the christian world. Now, if these 
last are produced by the influence of the holy spirit, as is 
pretended, it would matter not whether the subjects of 
this influence were educated in a pagan or a christian 
faith. Did not the Apostles make multitudes of converts, 
in many nations of various and deep-rooted religions — 
even thousands in a day ? They were truly assisted by 
the spirit. But could modern Gentiles more resist this 
same spirit, than the ancient ? Mcthinks that it must be 
most evident to the candid, that the wonder-working power 
of the great conversions, or revivals of modern times, is 
sympathetic terror, aided more or less, by various other 
principles in our natures. This will doubtless be denied, 
and called blasphemy against the holy ghost, by those 
who have not studied themselves, who have not found 
the chain of causes and effects which connects their 
minds with outward and material things. I do not blame 
them. They really think so. "B^xX. Y\o>w c^xv \5afe Oat\&\.vaxL 
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'^^inister, who has investigated the philosophy of the 
uuman mind, who knows what tremendous engines su* 
perstition and a common sympathy have heen in all 
ages, how can this educated and enlightened man. believe 
in the supernatural character of revivals? 

I have spoken from experience and from observation of 
the bad effects arising from the figurative representations 
of the divine punishments. Let it not be supposed, 
however, from what has been said, that I would disclaim 
the idea of future retributions for sin. I would have the 
natural and immutable connexion between vice and mis- 
ery clearly pointed out. Yet I would have the Creator 
portrayed not so much the Jehovah of the Old Testament, 
as the Heavenly Father of the New, whose correcting 
tenderness should cause his disobedient children to bow 
their faces with shame and contrition, not hide them with 
horror and dismay. I would represent Heaven as gently 
shedding its radiance and its dews on the darkened, pet- 
rified heart, to make it fruitful and happy, if it will be so, 
not as preparing lightnings and torrents, to rend asunder, 
overwhelm and destroy. Let it appear that if we will not 
follow the ceaseless spirit that would lead us, we must re- 
main without the kingdom of peace. 
• There are retributions for sin which result from the con- 
stituted nature of matter and mind, and not from the ca- 
pricious vengeance of this nature's Author and God. 
These retributions reason finds, conscience feels, and the 
soul shrinks from. These are terrors of the Lord, which 
cannot but persuade men, for they are addressed to, and 
received by the calm understanding ; and they cast no 
shade upon the alluring brightness of the Father's glory. 

I trust that it does not appear that I have spoken lightly 
of the sacred Scriptures. Oh, let it not be supposed that 
I think hghdy of them. My remaika Yvwe i^fci^xi^:.^ \a 
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erroneous impressions, arising from ignorance of the true 
character and meaning of these writings. I regard the 
Bible, properly understood, as an unanswerable proof of 
One Almighty God, perfect in wisdom and love. When 
religious teachers shall use its contents aright, skeptics 
will no longer spurn the volume from their hands, no 
longer open it only to find and ridicule seeming contra- 
dictions. They will bend their powers to the study of its 
dark and strange places, as patiently and candidly as they 
would to some yet unstudied, unknown portions in the 
volume of nature. And they shall rejoice to perceive a 
divine philosophy in the Word, perfectly harmonious 
with the admired philosophy of the surrounding creation. 

I thought it necessary to detain the reader by these 
cautionary remarks, because one's meaning is so often 
misconceived and mi^epresented concerning important 
points in dispute. 

I now return to my own religious experience. The 
personal incidents and feelings thus far detailed, occurred 
previously to my fideenth year. By the time that- 1 had 
arrived at this period, my melancholy superstitions began to 
pass away from my mind. I had a taste for reading, and 
as my knowledge of books increased, my solitary thoughts 
flowed in other courses. Religion presented itself to my 
mind in a new light. Whenever I recurred to it, which 
was less frequently than before, it was to reason upon, and 
to doubt, and finally to deny much that I had believed. 
There was now no particular religious excitement, and 
there were no other peculiar circumstances to keep early 
^ impressions ever fresh in my mind ; so that my growing 
understanding soon perceived their irrationality. 

I occasionally heard the suggestions of the skeptic. 
His queries, which the bigoted could not answer, and his 
jnerrin^cnt at believed absurditves d\d noV. c^wsfe trr vci \^- 
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Dounce the christian faith, but it had a tendency to ban- 
ish the subject of religion from my thoughts, as one con- 
cerning which there was much uncertainty, and in which 
it was not particularly necessary that I should perplex my 
mind. I now almost entirely ceased to peruse the Bible ; 
for although its awful allegories and metaphors were no 
longer a terror, yet it was a dull, dismal book, from asso- 
ciation. I scarcely thought of its richness in the tender, 
the beautiful, and the grand, on which I might have feast- 
ed my taste, if not my feelings of devotion. I had no in- 
clination to return to what was, as it were, a mighty cavern, 
where I had felt deadly chills, and imagined fearful sights 
in its darkness, having no guide, no clear light, to show 
me the solemn splendors of a divinely built temple. This 
neglect of sacred things, as it happened, had no particu- 
larly bad effect upon my morals. I lived in comparative 
solitude and obscurity, and spent much of my time with 
books. I had intercourse with but few of the living, so 
that I remained as pure as ever in my character, from the 
mere absence of temptation. How often have I shudder- 
ed at what might have been my fate, with but a small 
difference in situation. 

During these years, when I slighted religion, put away 
the Bible, and turned my face from eternity, how might 
I have been led astray and lost, amid the social excite- 
ments and seductions of a village, a college, or a city. I 
possessed ardent passions, spontaneous sympathy, and a 
bounding spirit ; and with seductive companions at my 
side, and pleasure in near prospect, how abandoned might 
I have been ! God be praised that at this dangerous pe- 
riod I was surrounded by the simple society of rural life ; 
and that my dearest communion was with the harmless 
book, and the alluring scenes of nature. 

After having lived in this neglect of i^\\gkQV\& Vj^* 
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this chance, "although it was with an abiding anxiety. 
One thing however I did, which I supposed might be ac- 
counted a merit, and serve, in some measure, to secure 
the favor of heaven. I prayed. On retiring to rest I at 
first repeated the Lord's prayer. At length 1 used lan- 
guage of my own. A form was gradually arranged io 
my mind, from the constant recurrence of the same ideas 
in my devotions. And often in the day-time, when par- 
ticularly affected by my meditations, I would steal away 
to some retirement and make my prayer to God« But 
the sole cause of my seeming piety, was a slavish 
fear, an abject shrinking spirit. I used also to rend 
the Bible. This exercise I supposed to have some 
virtue and saving efficacy in it. I resolved to read the 
large volume through, from the first word to the lasl ;- and 
this I accomplished. How many times have I reperased 
chapters of hard names, and to me unintelligible mailer, 
from Qot being absolutely certain whether I had rea^ 
them before in my course. When my task was complet- 
ed, scarcely a deeper impression remained, in respect to 
very much of the sacred volume, than if I had turned 
over the leaves with my eyes shut. 

There was at one time an unusual religious excitement 
in the town where I lived. Conferences were held, and 
some individuals who had hitherto been of dubious repu- 
tation, were convinced of their evil ways, and became 
pious and prayerful. These regenerate ones exhorted 
their fellow mortals to a like repent-ance. I attended 
some of these meetings. And when I beheld the once 
free-thinking and profane scoffer earnestly exhorting, ^nd 
quoting Scripture with surprising fluency, and this, with 
a look and tone which made my blood run <^o]d ; when I 
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also beheld the tearful eyes, and woful countenances, and 
heard the heavy sighs of many of the audience, my heart 
throbbed strangely, and my eyes filled, and I felt, as I 
thought, symptoms of that conversion, of which I had 
beard so much said. But the work with me ended in 
these slight symptoms, and it went not much farther with 
most others. Our prudent pastor was averse to these 
extraordinary excitements. He attended conferences, 
because some of his people would have them, and he 
must watch his startled flock, lest they should scatter to 
the sectarian folds in the vicinity. He explained the per- 
plexing scripture, and spoke forth the words of truth and 
soberness in his mild, persuasive tones. The good man 
had the religion of Jesus sincerely at heart, but in imita- 
tion of the Apostle he would show his people * a more 
excellent way.' He inculcated that charity without 
which all pretended gifls of the spirit are nothing. 

Thus the revival, as it was beginning to be called, soon 
died away; and I escaped a conversion, and a zeal with- 
out knowledge, which, perhaps, would have effectually 
hindered my mind from that calm and simple and beauti- 
ful Christianity, in which I now have faith, hope, charity 
and joy. 

I have reflected much on the feelings I entertained 
at this time, and on the causes which led to them. I 
have watched the operation of other minds, when under 
religious excitement. From these reflections and observa- 
tions, I think that I pretty well understand the nature of 
revivals. A digression on the subject may not be found 
useless, at least, to those who are just beginning to judge 
for themselves what is right. The majority of those 
educated in the christian faith, have received impressions 
respecting God and religion, similar to those of my eaxl^ 

VOL. VJ. NO. LXT. 2 
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years. They have read in the Scriptures before they 
were able to interpret them aright. They have read of 
the awful power and the burning vengeance of God. 
They have dwelt upon the dreadful scenes in the Reve- 
lation, and have trembled at the final judgments from the 
great book of account. Their religious reading and in- 
struction in general, are such as to fasten in their minds 
the most terrific images. In short, they possess in a 
greater or less degree, associations similar to those which 
darkened my own mind, as has been related. These as* 
sociations arise in the mind whenever God, or religion, 
is thought on, and cast a shadow and a chill over the 
spirits. 

Now the secret of the revival, I conceive to be this. 
These associations or remembrances are powerfully excit- 
ed, are brought before the mind's eye with a renewed 
and startling vividness. 

A preacher addresses an audience on the subject of re- 
ligion. He portrays their sinfulness in the darkest colors, 
and the consequent wrath of an offended God. The 
torments of hell are set forth, the danger of delay is 
urged, and all in that peculiarly dolorous tone, which 
has become an established characteristic of religious fa- 
naticism and superstitious fear. 

No sooner are these topics thus touched upon, than a 
host of awful images start up in the minds of the hearers. 
The preacher generally presents them directly him- 
self. To their kindled imaginations, the last trump now 
sounds, the end of the world is come, the dead are raised 
and assembled before the terrible glory of the Infinitely 
Just. The guilty are condemned, and cast into the 
burning lake. But I need not further describe; the 
reader has only to consult his own memory, or cast his 
eye upon /lundreds of religiovxa p\i\A\c»^.\!\aQs VvJskwl V>a 
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reach, and he will have the picture, as true, and as terri- 
ble as [ can make it. 

At these conceptions, the audience are stricken with 
dismay. They have not reasoned much on religious sub- 
jects, and all this material imagery, this figurative repre- 
sentation of the Deity and his judgments, has the same 
effect as if it were literally true. Perhaps the subject may 
be illustrated by something of a similar nature. Many 
persons have their memories stocked with frightful stories 
about ghosts and other strange sights. Now let these be 
repeated at night, and how will they close round the fire- 
side, and cast fearful glances behind. In this state, it 
requires but some little uncommon sound to produce pale 
consternation. Even the intelligent and the philosophic 
experience something like the same effect, in reading tales 
of horror. It is imagination that produces the terror. It 
presents the images of the objects described to view. 
The ghost or the assassin seems to be lurking in the very 
vicinity of the hearers or readers ; and they almost ex- 
pect to see strange shapes on looking round. Just so it 
is with the subjects of revivals. 

Imagination presents the images of the things describ- 
ed, with a distinctness almost like that with which reali- 
ties stand before the material eye. The omniscient 
Judge seems present, on the throne of his glory, pro- 
nouncing the irrevocable doom ; and the terrific agents 
and instruments of his will, seem to appear also, ready to 
execute the endless tortures that may be adjudged. 
These ideal forms, when once conjured up from the re- 
pose of memory, are, in the time of the excitement, 
abidingly present to the mental sight. They are still 
more horrible in ^eep ; for now, reason has no control. 
What the wretched beings simply feared, when awake^ 
they Beem actually to experience in theVc dt^^xsva. ^\kfc 
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visions of the night are as new warnings, and create a 
tenfold alarm. Oh, what if my dream should be fulfilled, 
is the agonizing thought. A gentleman once told me, 
that after having attended a fanatical meeting, he dream- 
ed that he was writhing in the flames of hell, and his 
own loud, piercing shrieks awaked him firom his seemingly 
real torments. 

Besides these figurative representations appearing as 
real, another powerful aid to. revivals, is that sympathy 
which always prevails in a community during any unu- 
sual excitement of feeling. On the subject of religion, 
there are many peculiar circumstances, which give to 
this sympathy an almost resistless influence. All classes 
of society have an interest in the solemn concern. Dif- 
ferences in rank and age and sex, so important in time, 
are forgotten, in view of those spiritual distinctions, 
which shall separate one from another, in eternity. Ac- 
cordingly, when the great body of minds are all fur- 
nished with the predisposing notions, sympathy runs, like 
the electric fluid, through all of one common nature. 
Hundreds are often closely crowded into one apartment. 
Each one not only sees, but often feels the tremblings of 
his neighbors, in contact. Then there is the sigh, and 
the tear, and perhaps the groan. Each one perceives, 
in some at least, the moving tokens of the same feelings 
with which he is beginning to be affected. Thus sympa- 
thy, as it were, passes and repasses from one to another, 
like an invisible spirit, ()f restless agency, in the wonder- 
ful excitement. 

Were I not afraid of digressing too long from my 

own private experience, which I have set out to relate, I 

i^^g^^ go on to speak of those principles in human nature, 

by which a hope is obtained, and rapture rises out of des- 

palr; and how the convert, tViencefoilV, e\\)aet ^q«!^ q^ 
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his pious, peaceful way, rejoicing, or in a little while be- 
comes more desperately wicked than before. But I must 
pass these things by, for a few more important considera- 
tions, and then return to myself. 

It is said that the most hardened and godless sinners 
are smitten, and become as new creatures. No doubt 
that many times this is the case. These persons have 

■ 

the same associations with all others. They are excited 
in the same manner, and with double effect, as they feel 
themselves to be more wicked, and in more danger than 
others. They feel that if these things are so, for them 
i ndeed, it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
1 iving God. And what if they should be snatched im- 
mediately to judgment, by sudden death ! They arc 
wrought up by imagination and sympathy to the highest 
possible pitch of terrific excitement. Under these strong 
impulses, they break the chain of evil habit, and are re- 
formed, to the astonishment of all. But the causes of the 
change are perfectly natural, as I trust, has been made 
clear. 

Almost all the inhabitants of chrii^tian lands have their 
minds filled with the images and the associations of which 
I have spoken. But very few of these reason much on 
religious opinions. The majority receive the figurative 
representations of Scripture as the literal truth. No 
wonder that revival preachers produce such tremendous 
results, with all the poetical machinery of the Scriptures, 
of religious hymns, of creeds and catechisms, of Milton's 
Paradise Lost, and of their own invention besides, to 
wield in their cause. The same preaching would be in 
vain among the heathen. , 

As a proof that revivals are produced in the way I 
have mentioned, I ask the reader to look at the Hindoos 
of the present time. How littie effect Yia^\)aft Y^^^Okvw^ 

VOL, VI, JVO. LXV. 2* 
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of Missionaries, on their minds. They have preached 
for years, concerning this awful God, and bis infinite 
punishments of the unbelieving and the wicked, to very 
small purpose. The fact is, the Hindoos have no associa- 
tions in their minds, connected with the figurative image- 
ry of Scripture. All is new to them, and foreign to their 
usual current of thought and feeling. There is no ex- 
citement, no sympathy. It is with them as it would be 
with us, should they send Missionaries here to convert 
us to their faith. Should any one attempt to excite 
among the Hindoos a more devout attention to their own 
religion, and should array before their imaginations, all 
the terrors on the one hand, and the delights on the other, 
of their mythology, no doubt he would produce a pagan 
revival, very like, in many of its features, to the fanatical 
tumults which have, from time to time, risen and subsid- 
ed, in many parts of the christian world. Now, if these 
last are produced by the influence of the holy spirit, as is 
pretended, it would matter not whether the subjects of 
this influence were educated in a pagan or a christian 
faith. Did not the Apostles make multitudes of converts, 
in many nations of various and deep-rooted religions — 
even thousands in a day ? They were truly assisted by 
the spirit. But could modern Gentiles more resist this 
same spirit, than the ancient? Methinks that it must be 
most evident to the candid, that the wonder-working power 
of the great conversions, or revivals of modern times, is 
sympathetic terror, aided more or less, by various other 
principles in our natures. This will doubtless be denied, 
and called blasphemy against the holy ghost, by those 
who have not studied themselves, who have not found 
the chain of causes and effects which connects their 
minds with outward and material things. I do not blame 
them. They really think so. ^ux. Yvow c^il \)afe OdkSs^^xl 
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'Minister, who has investigated the philosophy of the 
buman mind, who knows what tremendous engines su- 
perstition and a common sympathy have been in all 
ages, how can this educated and enlightened man. believe 
in the supernatural character of revivals? 

I have spoken from experience and from observation of 
the bad effects arising from the figurative representations 
of the divine punishments. Let it not be supposed, 
however, from what has been said, that I would disclaim 
the idea of future retributions for sin. I would have the 
natural and immutable connexion between vice and mis- 
ery clearly pointed out. Yet I would have the Creator 
portrayed not so much the Jehovah of the Old Testament, 
as the Heavenly Father of the New, whose correcting 
tenderness should cause his disobedient children to bow 
their faces with shame and contrition, not hide them with 
horror and dismay. I would represent Heaven as gently 
shedding its radiance and its dews on the darkened, pet- 
rified heart, to make it fruitful and happy, if it will be so, 
not as preparing lightnings and torrents, to rend asunder, 
overwhelm and destroy. Let it appear that if we will not 
follow the ceaseless spirit that would lead us, we must re- 
main without the kingdom of peace. 
• There are retributions for sin which result from the con- 
stituted nature of matter and mind, and not from the ca- 
pricious vengeance of this nature's Author and God. 
These retributions reason finds, conscience feels, and the 
soul shrinks from. These are terrors of the Lord, which 
cannot but persuade men, for they are addressed to, and 
received by the calm understanding ; and they cast no 
shade upon the alluring brightness of the Father's glory. 

I trust that it does not appear that I have spoken lightly 
of the sacred Scriptures. Oh, let it not be supposed that 
I th'wk lightly of them. My remaTka Yi^^e i^fet^u^:.^ \.^ 
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erroneous impressions, arising from ignorance of the true 
character and meaning of these writings. I regard the 
Bible, properly understood, as an unanswerable proof of 
One Almighty God, perfect in wisdom and love. When 
religious teachers shall use its contents aright, skeptics 
will no longer spurn the volume from their hands, no 
longer open it only to find and ridicule seeming contra- 
dictions. They will bend their powers to the study of its 
dark and strange places, as patiently and candidly as they 
would to some yet unstudied, unknown portions in the 
volume of nature. And they shall rejoice to perceive a 
divine philosophy in the Word, perfectly harmonious 
with the admired philosophy of the surrounding creation. 

I thought it necessary to detain the reader by these 
cautionary remarks, because one's meaning is so often 
misconceived and mi^epresented concerning important 
points in dispute. 

I now return to my own religious experience. The 
personal incidents and feelings thus far detailed, occurred 
previously to my fifteenth year. By the time that- 1 had 
arrived at this period, my melancholy superstitions began to 
pass away from my mind. I had a taste for reading, and 
as my knowledge of books increased, my solitary thoughts 
flowed in other courses. Religion presented itself to my 
mind in a new light. Whenever I recurred to it, which 
was less frequently than before, it was to reason upon, and 
to doubt, and finally to deny much that I had believed. 
There was now no particular religious excitement, and 
there were no other peculiar circumstances to keep early 
" impressions ever fresh in my mind ; so that my growing 
understanding soon perceived their irrationality. 

I occasionally heard the suggestions of the skeptic. 

His queries, which the bigoted could not answer, and his 

merriment at believed absurduiea d\d not c^vx^^ tcv^\2c^ i^- 
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nounce the christian faith, but it had a tendency to ban- 
i sh the subject of religion from my thoughts, as one con- 
cerning which there was much uncertainty, and in which 
it was not particularly necessary that I should perplex my 
mind. I now almost entirely ceased to peruse the Bible ; 
for although its awful allegories and metaphors were no 
longer a terror, yet it was a dull, dismal book, from asso- 
ciation. I scarcely thought of its richness in the tender, 
the beautiful, and the grand, on which I might have feast- 
ed my taste, if not my feelings of devotion. I had no in- 
clination to return to what was, as it were, a mighty cavern, 
where I had felt deadly chills, and imagined fearful sights 
in its darkness, having no guide, no clear light, to show 
me the solemn splendors of a divinely built temple. This 
neglect of sacred things, as it happened, had no particu- 
larly bad effect upon my morals. I lived in comparative 
solitude and obscurity, and spent much of my time with 
books. I had intercourse with but few of the living, so 
that I remained as pure as ever in my character, from the 
mere absence of temptation. How oflen have I shudder- 
ed at what might have been my fate, with but a small 
difference in situation. 

During these years, when I slighted religion, put away 
the Bible, and turned my face from eternity, how might 
I have been led astray and lost, amid the social excite- 
ments and seductions of a village, a college, or a city. I 
possessed ardent passions, spontaneous sympathy, and a 
bounding spirit ; and with seductive companions at my 
side, and pleasure in near prospect, how abandoned might 
I have been ! God be praised that at this dangerous pe- 
riod I was surrounded by the simple society of rural life ; 
and that my dearest communion was with the harmless 
book, and the alluring scenes of nature. 

After having lived in this neglect o^ ie\\^\o\SL'&\lcCva%^^ 
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for a few years, my health began to decline, with that well 
known disorder, the dyspepsia, I had all its alternate 
hopes, and fears, and horrors. At first, I was in that in- 
•definite state, when one is doubtful whether he is really 
sick, or only imagines himself so; whether he ought to 
relax from his pursuits, and take medical care, or plunge 
into them more deeply, and forget his fancies, and his feel- 
ings of illness. In spite of all my exertions to keep up 
an interest, and a vigor, in my usual avocations, many of 
my waking hours were spent in melancholy revery ; and 
then my sleep at night was haunted with horrible dreams,- 
which still more tended to weaken my strength, and sad-^ 
den my spirit, for each succeeding day, 

I was at length obliged to withdraw myself from dear 
pursuits, and to feel the certainty that I was an invalid, 
and the apprehension that I might never be otherwise iii 
this world. My early religious associations were excited, 
as I became alarmed for my health. I felt that there stilt 
might be a reality in religion, although the subject had 
been so dreadful to my early mind, and so lightly esteem- 
ed for a few years past. I knew that it had given sereni- 
ty to thousands, in the day of sickness, and peace, and 
hope, and joy, in the hour of death- I was sick, and 
needed consolation, and calm. I wanted religion, and i 
resolved to possess it. Had I now been surrounded by 
gloomy zealots, seizing on this peculiar season to terrify 
me into their doctrinal thraldom, I know not but that they 
might have succeeded ; might have taken and bound me, 
in my weakness and piy want. But as it happened, noth- 
ing was said to me on the subject. My friends and 
neighbors saw my sallow countenance, and shrunken 
form, and whispered to each other of consumption, and 
death. But a tendierness for my feelings, or an awe of 
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the theme, prevented their making the most distant allu- 
sion to it, in my presence, at the time. 

I communed with myself alone, on solemn subjects ; 
and these, more than anything else, now engrossed my 
reflections. I was at my native home, in that rural sepa* 
ration from neighboring inhabitants, which is favorable 
to meditation. I had but little intercourse with others, 
and scarcely any with books, for I found reading to be an 
injury ; and I had nothing to do but let my thoughts flow 
as they would. At first, I was painfully unsettled and 
doubtful. I seemed as one tossed to and fro in a dusky 
racoum, where I could find no firm resting-place, and 
was ever shrinking back from the fancied phantoms of 
the obscurity. 

I soon however became happily clear, and calm, and 
assured, in my views. While thus seeking religious 
truth for the first time, I wandered among what I believed 
to be the fairest works of the Creator, the environs of my 
own native home. Amid these I had rambled in past 
years, led by that spirit of poetry and romance, which I 
had caught from the genius of books. Here now I «on- 
tem^ated, and, for the first time, enjoyed the presence of 
the Framer of nature, and the Father of spirits. To me» 
he now seemed the source of all good. Could the Being 
who fashioned these features of the landscape so beauti- 
fully, could he be anything but merciful and lovely ? It 
was in the summer, and all living things around me seem- 
ed rejoicing under the mild influences of the season. 
God is most surely good, thought I. His tender mercies 
are indeed over all his works ; else why is this beauty, 
and bounty, and manifest enjoyment? I re-opened the 
Scriptures. My eye now fell upon, and my soul delighted 
in, passages that were scarcely noticed before. My mind 
bad been excited with gratitude to tVie Ci^^Xot ^\\wsl ^iofe 
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contemplation of his admirable works, and now, when I 
selected portions of holy writ, for my reading and medita- 
tion, I yet seemed to repose in green pastures, and to be 
led beside the still waters. I had such a sense of God, 
in the abundance of his blessings, that I scarcely thought 
of that terrible majesty and dominion, at which I trem- 
bled in childhood. My acquaintance with the principles 
of literature, enabled me to understand that those materi- 
al representations were figures of language, such as were 
usual with poetic minds, particularly those of the earlier 
ages of the world. There were still, however, in the sa- 
cred record, many things which were mysterious and aw- 
ful ; but I supposed that, with a proper acquaintance with 
the circumstances under which these things were written, 
all would appear in delightful harmony with those evi- 
dences of love, with which all nature was full. For is not 
the whole material universe a revelation of the divine 
character, a scripture of truth, as well as the volume of 
the Word t And .what are a few uninterpreted verses of 
inspiration, compared with that plenitude of proof, which 
all can understand, and which equally proceeded from the 
finger divine ? Why then should not I love this loveliest of 
beings ? 

But it was not merely nature, nor the Bible alonB, that 
I studied, to gain a knowledge of God, and attain a reli- 
gious spirit. I studied my own experience. I beheld, 
in that series of circumstances by which my life had been 
influenced, a divinely-laid plan. How generously had 
some valuable principles of my nature been nurtured; 
how wisely some exuberant tendencies been restrained^ 
How many evils had I not escaped ; what good had I 
not received. My Father in heaven seemed ever to have 
been leaning watchfully over me, with tender, though 
cbastening love. 
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I had been afflicted more sorely, I thought at the time, 
than most others of my age ; but now 1 felt the truth of 
the Scripture, that affliction cometh not forth of the dust; 
neither doth trouble spring out of the ground. The evils 
of my lot seemed plainly the descending influences of 
Heaven, to produce in my fallow soul those fruits of the 
spirit, love, joy, gentleness and faith. 

The gospel, whose meaning I never lealized before, 
was most truly a gospel to me now ; glad tidings, that 1 
was the care of One, infinite in love. How rich was the 
language of Jesus, in consolation and encouragement ! 
Although it was in those distant and strange ages that he 
spoke, yet his words came to my newly interested mind 
with an efficacy, as if I had caught them from his own 
living tongue. Did not I, as well as the immediate dis- 
ciples, behold the fowls of the air, which gather not into 
barns, yet are fed, and the flowers of the field, which toil 
not, nor spin, yet are so beautiful ? And was not I, the 
Father's immortal ofl*spring, much better than they? 
Surely the hairs of my head are also numbered, and shall 
not fall unnoticed to the ground; and shall I be found one 
of the little in faith ? Let me seek the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and the needed things of this life shall 
be added thereto. 

Bat it was not to the uttered precept alone that I look- 
ed, to inspirit my soul, and light me to the kingdom. I 
looked unto Jesus himself I contemplated his own per- 
fect example. Was he not a man of suflering and sor- 
rows ? yet how perfect his resignation ! His Father had 
appointed his difficult and painful way in the world ; and 
did he turn aside from his course ? Let me likewise pur- 
sue my appointed path with determination and trust to 
the end. 

TOL. VI. — NO. LXV, 3 
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Besides this new piety towards God whieh I had ac- 
quired, I also gained clearer and more impressive views 
of my duty to my fellow creatures around. I had kind 
affections before. I was ready to do good when there 
was a call upon my sympathy. But I had not considered 
myself as connected with all that is human, by the tie 6f 
a common relationship. I had not felt that the world was 
one great household, wherein a sense of a common Fa- 
ther's love should bind all together in fraternal unity. 
Jesus was my instructer in this. I need not repeat his 
precepts, for all who will read this, have read them. They 
were certain lights to all my future paths, wherever they 
might lead me, among men. But his own personal ex- 
ample was a still more glorious aid. Here was the per- 
fection of precept, illustrated by the perfection of prac-* 
tice. Here I had certain evidence that one, with like af- 
fections with myself, could feel a most tender interest 
even in his most bitter enemies. And could not I do the 
same ? I saw the example, felt my ability — I could not 
mistake my duty. 

In the mission, the character, and the teaching of Je- 
sus, it scarcely entered my thoughts that there was any- 
thing mysterious and perplexing. I was by myself, free 
and uninfluenced by the fallible. I wanted to know my 
duty, to do it, and to be happy. In Jesus I beheld it 
plainly taught and exemplified. The great all-embracing 
doctrines of love to God, and love to man, 1 clearly under- 
stood. I felt them to be true and necessary. They possess- 
ed my whole soul, to the exclusion of all inferior consid- 
erations. These principles put in practice^ must, in the 
eternal nature of things produce purity, and peace, and 
happiness in this life ; they must in the eternal nature of 
things, prepare for happiness in the life to come. To be 
like Jesaa, benevolent, doing good to all \ to be like God- 
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UDiversal in loire, was to partake of the perfections of the 
Son and the Father ; it was to participate also in their ho- 
ly, heavenly felicity. Religion was no dark path to me 
now. Why should it be dark 1 The light of God's good- 
ness was reflected on it from all his creations, and his 
providence. Jesus, the brightness of his glory, and the 
express image of his person, went before me in the same, 
as a guide. I could not turn my eyes from so distinct 
and glorious a vision. I was surrounded with light, I 
followed light. It was a way of plainness, and pleasant- 
ness, and peace. 

My health was still infirm, and uncertain ; but J felt 
no anxiety. I was resigned to live, or die unto the Lord. 
Thy will be done. Why should I not fe^l and cherish, 
and act upon the sentiment ? Was ^it not the will of In- 
finite wisdom and love ? 

I cannot but mention one glorious summer evening, it 
is so delightful a remembrance to my mind^ There was 
a violent shower, like those which had been such a terror 
to me, in my childhood. Since that period I had studied 
and admired the divine contrivances in nature ; and now 
I experienced the calm trust of religion. I most deeply 
realized the great and delightful change that had come 
over my mind. God seemed now to make the clouds his 
chariot, and to walk upon the wings of the wind ; but it 
was to make visitings of mercy to the earth ; it was that 
his paths might drop fatness, and the year be crowned 
with good. Grod thundered marvellously with his voice ; 
bat it was the same paternal voice, breathed so still and 
small in calmer nature, now raised to its mightier elo- 
quence, to persuade of his presence and his love. * The 
Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice.' I felt the Psalmist's 
sentiment to the full. If ever my soul was lifled to the 
sttUime of devotion, it was then. 
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When "the rain was over, I went forth, as would any 
lover of nature, to enjoy the most glorious of all scenes, 
the earth, and sky, at sunset, after ar summer shower. 
But I now went forth as a lover of nature^s God. I as^ 
cended an eminence where I had stood a thousand times, 
in earlier life, to let a romantic eye feast upon the rich 
variety of prospect. I stood and beheld now as one who 
lived, and moved, and had his being, not merely in this fair 
inanimate creation, but also in the living, adorable Creator. 
In the very striking scene I surveyed, he seemed to pre- 
sent to my view the emblems of my experience. That 
eastern cloud, with its departing gloom, dying thunders, 
and sun-gilt rear, seemed like my first] dark and terrific 
views, which the light of reason now illustrated, and 
made pleasant to my contemplation, as they passed away 
from my mind. The thousand splendors which now 
shone around, were as the joyful illuminations of truth 
upon my mind. In my present happy frame, with a 
clear understanding and a glowing heart, it was delightfiil 
to trace a resemblance between the light of my soul and 
the resplendency of nature. 

There was a divine providence in these influences of 
the seasons, and was there not the same tender providence 
in the influences of my life ? * Oh, the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God. For of 
him, and to him, and through him, are all things.' God was 
all in all. I seemed to repose in the cherishing bosom 
of the all-surrounding Divinity. If in this outward, sen- 
sual world I could so realize him, what might not be my 
instant blessedness, could the frame of clay but fall at 
once from my rapt spirit ? I could not but be in heaven. I 
almost wished to depart. I had been so long withdrawn 
from worldly pursuits, that I had almost lost my interest 
in them ; and I had so long almost exclusively content- 
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plated heavenly things, here in my solitude, that heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus seemed more congenial to my 
spirit, than the earthly places from which I had for a 
while retired. But there was now a probability of my 
restoration to health, and I must then go back to the 
world, and its pursuits. Be it even so. I was prepared 
to mingle more than ever with my fellow beings ; for the 
religion I had received, was not given from above so much 
-for solitude, as for society, Jesus went about doing good ; 
J would be like him. As his disciple I was ready to pre- 
sent my body a living sacrifice unto God, in whatever way 
his providence should appoint. The peace of God which 
passeth all understanding, seemed now to keep my mind 
and heart. 

Let not the reader, however, suppose that this christian 
light and calm came with a steady and untroubled pro- 
gress over my soul. From the melancholy nature of my 
disorder, I had many sad ^prehensions and dark hours, 
especially at first. But 'these were nothing compared 
with my agonizing compunctions for sin. Had I not 
liv^d for years without God in the world ? Although I 
had imbibed gloomy and repulsive notions of his charac- 
ter in early life, yet when these passed from my mind, 
there was no need of my banishing all thoughts of God. 
1 still felt his existence and his power, but I paid my de- 
votions to idols of my own vain desires and imaginations. 
I knew of the most merciful Father, yet I had sought no 
blessing, had poured no gratitude, had kept from him my 
heart ; and I was now bowed with shame, agitated with 
remorse. Oflen did the throbbings, and the gushings of 
penitence overwhelm my soul. But I sought for forgive- 
ness ; most earnestly I sought it, in the filial, christian 
way. I relied upon the tender promises of which the 
Scripture is full. I felt that a broken heart, a contrite 
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spirit, and newness of life would insure me forgiveness j 
and at length I attained the composure, the confidence, 
and the joy of which I have spoken. 

My health, in the autumn, began steadily to improve ; 
and I began to think of the world and its affairs again. 
But I trust that my anticipations, though bright and ar- 
dent, from the nature of my temperament, were, never- 
thelessy chastened and led by the spirit of Christianity^ 
My sickness had been as a solemn sanctuary, wherein I 
had confessed my sins, received. an unction, and made a 
covenant with God. I was now ready for the open per* 
fi>rmance of my secret vows. 

There was one imperious christian duty yet to be done* 
It was to acknowledge Christ before men, and partake 
of the memorials of his love. I saw no reasons for delay. 
How delightfully had my views of this act been changed, 
since my early life. I then looked upon it with trembling 
awe. I considered members newly received to the com*' 
munion, as giving up their interest in this life, and hence- 
forth devoting themselves to austerity and gloom. Next 
to the gates of the grave, those of the church were most 
dreadful of approach. 1 felt nothing of this chill and 
cheerlessness now. For what was it to sit at the rite of 
the supper ? It was to partake of emblems, simply to re- 
mind me of Jesus. " This do in remembrance of me" 
were his words, and why should I not remember him T 
Was it not most delightful to do so ? Could there be but 
peace and joy in recalling him to mind, who had come 
from the bosom of the Father, to bring peace and joy to 
the world ? Did he not give himself for me ? Did he not 
die that I might live ? What could be darker ingratitude, 
than a neglect of the simple rite he instituted for his fol- 
lowers, just before his tortures and death for their good ? 
Did not Jesus come, moreover, to set an example, that 
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man might imitate, and be happy ? How important then 
that all means should be embraced, to recall the perfect 
model, that the imperfect might grow into a likeness 
thereto. Blessed iristitution, adapted to the wants of sen- 
saal, forgetful mai\ ! Happy those who make use of its 
aid! 

Oh, it was an ever-memorable day, that solemn but 
cheerful Sabbath, in which I joined myself to the church of 
Christ in my native town. My mind could not but be 
thronged with thoughts ; reviews of the past, high resolves 
for the future ; all the affecting anci sublime considerations 
of a divine religion ; faith, hope, charity ; man, and Christ, 
and God ; heaven and eternity. My soul was so possess- 
ed with these great and solemn subjects, that I was scarce- 
ly conscious of what otherwise I might have shrunk from, 
the pursuing, fastening gaze of the whole congregation, 
fti I moved up the central aisle, and stood before t^ie cov- 
ered table of communion, and my venerable pastor, to as- 
sent to the brief and simple form] of admission to his 
church. His voice trembled, and his eye was moistened 
with unusual tenderness, as he spoke the words of recep- 
tion to fellowship, and engaged to pray for, and watch 
over me, and asked my prayers and watching in return. 
I was the only young man he had thus received, for years, 
and it seemed as if he felt a more than pastoral, even a 
paternal affection for one who had alone, and unasked, en- 
tered into this new relation so interesting to his office. 

' Afl the congregation retired, leaving me for the first 
time in the midst of communicants, most of them much 
my elders, I felt a sense of solitariness, in the service, 
which should not be in the memorial of Him who would 
comprehend all in the bonds of fraternal love. Had the 
young who had all gone away, no gratitude, no desires 
after wisdom and purity, and that perfection of character 
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which religion sets forth ? But I had charity for the ab- 
sent, for I well knew the reasons of their neglect, from 
the remembrance of my own early views. 

When f met some of my youthful acquaintance after- 
ward, on the same day, there was a strangeness in their 
looks towards me, as if I was not the same being as be- 
fore. Was it because I was no longer among the young, 
and had lost all my sympathy with the age ? I endea- 
vored to manifest by a cheerful serenity and a lively in- 
terest in their society, that I had not lost tlie vivacity and 
the freshness of youth, notwithstanding I had sat down 
with their parents in the solemnity of the sacrament. 

Soon after this I left my native home, no longer to 
consider it as my own proper place of abode. I ex- 
changed its quiet seclusion for new and strange and 
more crbwded scenes. I was now to meet the populous; 
tryingj'^and tempting world. But I trust that I had an 
armor of God, the preparation of the gospel of peace. 
I had embraced what is called Liberal Christianity ; and 
I can with truth say, that it had great influence in keep- 
ing me unspotted from the world, and steadfast amid its 
changes. I have since lived some years, and been in va- 
rious situations. I have been disappointed in plans, have 
buried the beloved, have been sick and near death my- 
self, and my religion has never failed to alleviate, cheer, 
and sustain. I have read and thought much, but my pe- 
culiar views have not changed, except as the dawn changes 
in spreading and brightening toward the perfect day. 
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** The systom which produces the happiest moral effects, will be 
(bund most beneficial to the interest cf the individual, and to the 
general weal. Upon this basis the science of political ecoDomy wHl 
rest at last, when the ponderous volumes by which it has been 
overlaid, shall have sunk by tlieir own weight into the dead sea 
of oblivion." — 8outhey*f Eitayg, Vol. I. pp. 181, 182.* 

** The gentlest method which I know, and at the same time one 
of the most effectual of the methods, of stopping the progress of 
vice, is by removing the temptations to it** — Fielding's *' Causes 
of the Increase of Robbers" Works, Vol. X. p. 351. 

** It is the misfortune of this country, (England) and it has been 
the calamity, and may prove the destruction of Ireland, that the 
different cUisses of society have not a sufficient bond and connexion 
qf intercourse.** — Sir Thomas Barnard, on the Education qfihe 
Poor, p. 60. 
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REPORT 



To the Executive Committee of the 

American Unitarian Association. 

Gentlemen, — The term poverty, as I have used it in 
my Reports, signifies a dependence upon charity for the 
means of subsistence. I consider no one, therefore, in 
the strict sense of the term, as poor, who is not thus de- 
pendent ; and every one who thus depends on charity, 
during the time of this dependence, and in the degree of 
it, is poor. In view of this definition, in my Report of 
May 5th, 1830, I divided the poor into three classes. 
1st, those who are only occasionally, and partially poor. 
2d, those who are frequently, and considerably poor. 
And, 3d, those who are constantly, and absolutely poor. 
Between these general divisions, I observed, that there 
are examples of every supposable degree, and kind ot 
poverty ; and I brought before you such examples as I 
could, within the limits I must prescribe to myself, of the 
character and condition of each of these classes of the 
poor among us. My only object, however, then was, to 
expose the injustice of the sentiment which is sometimes 
formed of the whole of the poor, from the specimens 
which we see abroad as vagrants, or which come to oui^ 
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houses for broken food, or which are generally found in 
alms-houses. But there are other, and not less import- 
ant classifications to be made of this great department of 
our fellow beings, if we would think correctly, or act 
wisely, or justly respecting them. I cannot, however, 
proceed to the classification which I would now offisr, 
without pausing to bring the consideration distinctly and 
strongly before my own mind, that I am about to classify, 
in some respects at least with a view to mere pecuniary 
calculations respecting the charge of them, not creatures 
of another and a lower nature than our own, bat our 
equals in natural rights ; our fellow immortals ; the child- 
ren, equally with ourselves, of him whom we call " our 
Father in heaven ; " and some who are our superiors, it 
may be, in all which constitutes excellence in the sight 
of God. I would therefore think of them, in every step 
of my way, with the respect, and interest, and affection 
which are due to them, in view of our common origin, 
our consequent relation to each other, and our common 
infirmities, exposures, defects, and final accountableness. 
I would not, indeed, while thinking of our duties in re- 
spect to the poor, forget the duties of the poor to them- 
selves, and to society ; for it is no part of charity to min- 
ister to idleness, and recklessness, and vice. But, in 
truth, never shall we do anything which will avail much 
for the remedy, or the prevention of pauperism, or of 
crime, or even for the relief of the most pressing wants of 
those who stand most in need of the relief we can give 
them, till we strongly feel the sentiment of a common 
nature with them, and are brought to act upon the broad 
principles at once of christian justice, and of christian 
humanity. 
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The condition of man," says Colquhoun, " is suscept- 
ible of four material distinctions. First, that of utter in- 
ability to procure subsistence. Second, that of inade- 
quate ability. Third, that of adequate ability, and no 
more. Fourth, that of extra ability, which is the ordina- 
ry state of man, and is the source of wealth." ♦ The 

* Colquhounhas made three classes of the " causes of indigence." 
The first class he designates, " causes of indigence irremediable.'* 
The second, <* remediable indigence, requiring props to raise it to a 
state of poverty." The third, " culpable causes of indigence." — 
" Poverty,** h6 says, ** is that condition of society, where the 'in- 
dividual has no surphis labor in store, and, consequently, no proper- 
ty but what is derived from constant industry in the various occu- 
pations of life. Or, in other words, it is the state of every one who 
must labor for subsistence."' — " Indigence" he defines to be ** that 
condition in society, which implies want, misery and distress. It 
is the state of any one who is destitute of the means of subsist- 
ence." (Treatise on Indigence, pp. 7, 8.) I quote these defini- 
tions, because, without them, this classification would hardly be 
intelligible. I am not satisfied, however, with this distinction be- 
tween indigence and poverty, or with this definition of poverty. 
An individual is not poor, and should not be thought to be poor, who 
by bis or her industry, in any of the occupations of life, can and 
does obtain the means of subsistence. Nor is a family to be con- 
sidered as poor, the wants of which are met either by its head, or 
by the united exertions of its members, without appealing to 
charity. Such a family, or such an individual, by sickness, or 
other causes, may in a short time be brought to poverty, or to a de- 
pendence on charity. And so also may the most affluent individual, 
or the most affluent family. But as long as any shall actually 
provide for their own necessities, though compelled to daily labor 
10 make this provision, they are not poor. This distinction between 
^ose who can, and do, and those who do not, and 'cannot provide 
&>r their own wants, is, I think, important. There are not a few 
who lab or very hard for self-support, and who live by their own 
labors, though indeed sometimes called to painful privations, who 
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poor are comprehended in the two first of these divisions. 
The two last comprehend those who have a competency, 
and the rich. This classification, however, is too gene- 
ral. Fielding * divides the poor into '' three classes. 
First, those who are unahle to work. Second, those who 
are able and willing. And, third, those who are. able and 
not willing." Of the last of these classes it is very clear, 
that society has a right to oblige them to do as much work, 
as will give a fair compensation 'for their support. The 
right is quite as perfect to authorize a justice of the 
peace, or a civil court, to send one who is living, and who 
shows a determination to live upon charity, while he ccai^ 

are perhaps excited to industry -by no circumstance more strongly, 
than by a dread of being ranked with the poor, by falling into a 
state of dependence on charity. Let such persons be considered, 
and treated, as if they belong to the great division of the poor, and 
you will chill this spirit of industry. You will unnerve the arm 
which was strong for toil, and open for charity the hand which has 
been clenched against it» 

I am glad of this opportunity, and I will not let it pass, to pay the 
tribute of my very high respect to the memory of Colquhoun , 
who, while he was exceeded by no one in bis fidelity as a magis- 
trate, appears, in the discharge of his official duties, never to have 
lost his sympathy with human weakness and want, and his deep in- 
terest in the moral recovery of the vicious. The police of cities has 
suffered from nothing so much, as from the want of this sympathy 
and this interest in its officers. The wisest civil regulations that 
can be devised will avail but little for the advancement of society, 
if the magistrates who execute them look not beyond the letter of 
their commission, and &il to communicate what they learn of th« 
causes, the remedy, and the prevention of crime ; and if the agents 
whom they employ as their ministers of justice, are scarcely, in 
moral character, raised above the culprits who are brought before 
them. 

* See " Causes of the Increase of Robbers &c." Fielding's Works, 
Vol. X. p. 888. 
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but will not work, to a Hoase of Employment, as to send 
a drunkard to a House of Correction. And well would 
it be for our community, and for every community, and 
well also for the obdurately indolent poor themselves, if 
this right were not only legalized, but if its exercise were 
demanded by public opinion. Surely, a broad distinction 
should be made between those who mil, uncompelled, 
do nothing for their own support, and those who are poor 
while they are actually availing themselves of every means 
which they have, and of every opportunity, for self-sub- 
sistence. In respect to those who are poor, and cannot 
work, there is, and can be in fair minds, no doubt of our 
duty. It may indeed be a question difficult of solution, 
" how may we most wisely provide for them ?" But, provide 
for them we must, or we are guilty before God. But these 
divisions of Fielding are also too general. They over- 
look, or come short of, some of the most important dis- 
tinctions in regard to poverty, and the poor. They give 
no light on some of the most important questions which 
arise upon these subjects. 

I would divide the poor, then, into four classes. 

In the ^r5f class I would place those who are irremedU 
(My and innocently poor ; who have been made poor by 
causes beyond their own control. 

The second class comprehends those whose poverty is 
remediable, and who, like those of the first class, are t»- 
nocently poor. 

The third c\bss includes those who KXQremediahly poor^ 
but poor by their ownfauU. 

The fourth class consists of those whose poverty is 
irremediable, and is to be ascribed to their own miscon- 
duct. 
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I do not offer these as a substitute for all other classifi- 
cations of the poor. Far otherwise. But I think that 
they will do something to aid us in conceiving more justly 
of the condition and character of the poor ; of the char- 
acter of their claims, and of our specific duties in regard 
to them. And it is not a small good that is obtained, if 
the obscurity of our views of these great subjects is even 
so far diminished, that we are encouraged more earnestly 
and perseveriugly to endeavor to comprehend them. 

Here let me add a word of explanation, before I adduce 
examples of those who are to be placed in these several 
divisions. 

In speaking of those who are innocent fy poovy and of 
those who Kre poor by their own faulty or their own mis- 
conduct, I would be understood to refer only to the im- 
mediate, or personal causes of the poverty of the individ- 
uals, who become objects either of private, or of public 
bounty. Many are made poor by the heedlessness, the 
recklessness, or the guilt of others, who are yet them- 
selves, as far as their poverty is concerned, entirely inno~ 
cent. This is a consideration not to be lost sight of; 
for it would manifestly be most unjust to treat the inno- 
cent as if they were guilty ; and it would be equally in- 
jurious to themselves, and to society, to treat the guilty as 
if they were innocent. — Secondly, I would remark, that 
innocence^ and guilt , as I here use them, are relative, and 
comparative terms. Not only may an individual be 
very far from innocence, in view of his general charac- 
ter, while yet he may be innocent with respect to the 
circumstances which have brought him to poverty ; but it 
is important also to understand, that there are very dif- 
ferent degrees of moral evil in the circumstances, to 
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which the poverty of individuals is immediately to be as- 
cribed. To act justly, therefore, in regard to the indi- 
vidual, and wisely in respect to society, we must main- 
tain a perpetual reference to this diversity of circumstance, 
and of character. — I must observe also, that some quali- 
fication is to be made of the terms remediable, and irremc' 
diabk. There is, indeed, a poverty which is absolutely 
irremediable, and which no foresight, and skill, and pro- 
vision can prevent, because its causes are wholly beyond 
human control. Examples of this poverty will be found 
in the first of the classes into which I shall divide the 
poor, fiut there is also a poverty, which is irremediable 
with respect to the individuals sufiering under it, while 
yet much may be done to prevent the action of its causes 
upon others. Examples of this kind may be found in the 
second of the following classes. And there is also a 
great extent of poverty in the classes, in which I con- 
sider it to be remediable, in which, as in many diseases, 
it is remediable in very different degrees ; in some cases, 
entirely, and in others very partially. There is also a 
poverty, from which the individuals sufiering under it 
cannot, unaided, recover themselves, while yet they may 
be recovered from it by others, or be brought by others 
into a condition in which they may provide amply for a 
comfortable subsistence. — With these preliminary obsei- 
vations in view, I proceed to illustrate the classifica- 
tions which I have suggested of the poor, with respect to 
the kinds of poverty, and to its moral character. 

The first of the classes to which I have referred, 
consists of those who are irremediably , and innocently 
poor ; who have been made poor by causes beyond their 
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own control; or who are poor, in the phrase of law, '' by 
the act of God:' .Who are they? 

I answer, 1st, those who are incurably insane, either 
from a constitutional tendency to mental derangement, or 
simply from disease, or from a bodily injury which has 
befallen them, or who are made insane by adversity, or by 
some other great affliction, or by any cause for which the . 
individual is not himself culpable, and who, by their in- 
sanity, are brought to a permanent dependence on charity 
for the means of their subsistence. Irremediable poverty 
is indeed a necessary consequence of incurable insanity 
with every one, who, while sane, could only make pro- 
vision for the passing day, or week ; or, who was even 
then occasionally, and partially dependent for support 
upon the hand of charity. There are poor of this class 
in families, in insane hospitals, and even in prisons. The 
richest of the incurably insane will, indeed, in one sense, 
be as dependent for life on charity, as the poorest of his 
fellow beings who is suffering under the same dreadful 
malady. But the cost to be incurred for the charge of 
one in this condition who is rich, is paid from his own 
resources. Though wholly incapable, therefore, of ap- 
propriating these resources for his own support, he is not 
poor. But he to whom no such resources are left in a 
case of incurable insanity, must be permanently provided 
for cither by public, or by private bounty. And if he 
have not brought this insanity upon himself by folly, or by 
vice, he has a legal right to a comfortable provision for 
his maintenance, on the principle, that '' the act of God 
injures no man." His right to support from the care 
and kindness of others is as perfect, as is the right of 
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the insane rich man to support from his own prop- 
erty.* 

* I cannot here discuss the question, of the rights of the poor. 
But I would invite attention to it. There is often great vagueness, 
and not unfrequently great injustice, in the sentiments of men upon 
this subject « A poor man," says Paley, (Philosophy, pp. 82, 83,) 
" has a right to relief. Yet, if it ho refused him, he must not ex- 
tort it. —He has a right to relief from the rich. But the mode, 
the season, the quantum of relief, and who shall contribute it, are 
not ascertained." Let these qualifications be admitted, — and I 
fully admit them, — and what do they imply ? Imperfection either 
in the right of the poor, or in the corresponding obligations of the 
rich ? No. They do, however, imply a right in the rich to judge 
for themselves respecting the mode, the season, the quantum of re- 
lief, and how much each one is bound himself to contribute. But 
the obligation thus to judge, and to judge justly in the case, and to 
act in conformity to this judgment is a perfect obligation. Let 
this obligation be felt, and acted upon, and the rights of the poor 
will be better understood, and better secured, than they could be by 
any legal definitions, or legal enactments. By the poor, as well as 
by the rich, rights may be forfeited. But how are rights tbrfeited ex- 
cept by wrong doing ? And, in any case in which they are forfeited, 
the question is of great importiince, to what extent ? A criminal, 
who has forfeited his life to the laws, is not considered to have for- 
felted his right to food, clothing and shelter, while the laws shall 
permit him to live. Who, indeed, would not cry out against the in- 
justice, as well as ag^ainst the inhumanity, of refusing food to a 
hiuig^ criminal ? And why, but because his necessity, and his 
inability to provide for his wants, give him n right to food from the 
common stock of others ? Has not an innocently poor person, 
then, in proportion to his inability, a right to a comfortable support 
from others, which is quite as absolute as is the right by which any 
property is held in society ? I would bring these inquiries to the 
test of the original principles of the social compact, and to the gene- 
rally acknowledged principles of civil justice ; and I am willing, as 
far as legislation is concerned , here to leave decisions respecting the 
rights of the poor. Let legislators, and the community, in yiew of 
these principles, " render to all their due," and there will be a vast 
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2d. In this class are to be placed those who are bom idi- 
ots, or who, from causes beyond theircontrol, hare fallen u^ 
to idiocy, and whose immediate relatives are unable to pro- 
Tide for their support. Their right also to a provisi(N[i by 
others, either public or private, which shall be adequate 
to a suitable care of them, and to their comfortable main- 
tenance, is as perfect as the right by which any of us 
hold any one of our possessions. Is it not? And if not, 
why? 

Again. Here are to be placed those, who, though 
not idiots, are yet either naturally, or through accident, 
or disease, obviously so deficient in capacity for self* 
direction, and even for any useful service, that they can- 
not profitably be employed by others ; and, neither pos- 
sessing the merns by which they may be supported, nor 
connected with near relatives who are able to support 
them, must be provided for by charity. They are made 
irremediably poor by this irremediable deficiency of intel- 
lectual power ; and they are innocent in respect to their 
poverty, or dependence, because they are innocent in re- 
spect to the cause of it. The poverty of some who are 

(Hininution of human suffering, and sin. It is the doctrine of Mal- 
Ihuii on this subject, that *' we are bound in honor and justice for- 
mally to disclaim the right of the poor to support ; " that they 
have " no claim of right on society for the smallest portion of food, 
beyond that which their own labor would fairl y purchase ; ** and 
that, ** if this system were pureued, we need be under no appre- 
hensions that the number of persons in extreme want would be be- 
yond the power %pd will of the benevolent to supply." — If Mr 
Malthus, or any of liis descendants should ever be poor, God grant 
that their claims may never be left for decision with the receivers 
of his system of Political Economy ! — Malthiit* Essay, Vol. iii. 
pp. 179, and 181, 182. 
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intellectually very deficient, may, indeed, be but partial, 
because, under the direction of others, they may be made 
in some degree to contribute to their own subsistence ; 

. and, as far as any may be found who can thus compensate 
society, or their friends for their maintenance, they are 
remediably poor, and are to be placed in the second class. 
In regard to these, society has a right to claim, and to 
appropriate, whatever capacity they may have of contri- 
buting to their own maintenance. But in proportion to 
the intellectual deficiency which has thrown any upon 
the charity of others, their claims to the interest and sup- 
port of others are perfect. They may not be innocently 
disregarded. 

Agaiji. There are those of this class who are born 
cripples, or who are so far maimed, or are so much dis- 
eased, or are otherwise so much enfeebled and broken, 
and without Any fault of their own, that they are incapa- 
ble of providing for their own necessities. They may 
have quite a sufficiency of intellectual capacity, and the 
best disposition to keep themselves from all unnecessary 
dependence on charity. It may even be, and I have 
known it to be, that this disposition has led to efforts for 
self-support, which have produced a greatly aggravated 

. and protracted suffering, from the very infirmity which 

.has disabled them. Here, then, likewise, are rightful 
claims. These claims will indeed generally be asserted 

. with modesty, in proportion to the innocence of the suf- 
ferer who may adduce them. But shall we therefore be 
justified in failing to recognise and to answer them ? 

Again. There are those, who, having supported them- 
selves by honest labor, but having been unable to make 
any considerable provision for the future, are gradually 

VOL. VI. NO. LXVI. 2 
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' brought to dependence by the increasing infirmities of old 
age. There are aged men, and aged women of this des- 
cription, who are worthy of high respect, and of a gene- 
rous sympathy with their sufferings and wants. They 
have done what they could do, and they can now do no 

' more. They must be poor till they die. But as they 
are not blamable for their poverty, they must not be 
punished for it. In other words, they should not be treat- 
ed as if they were vicious, by refusing any other provision 
(or them than one which will class, and connect them, 
with the notoriously vicious. 

There are indeed those of each of these descriptions 
of our fellow beings, who are to be found in the affluent, 
and in the middling classes of society. But whatever may 
be the dependence of such individuals upon their friends, 

' who are able to provide for them, they are not to be class- 
ed among the poor. Their place is with those of the 
family, or circle, of which they are a part ; and no obli- 
gation of life is generally, in the abstract at least, felt lo 
be stronger, than that of near relatives, when they are 
able to do it, willingly and adequately to provide for 
those, who, by the act of God, are thus disqualified to 
provide for themselves. And is the obligation less per- 
fect, where a competent provision for individuals such as 
these cannot be made by .their relatives, that it should be 
made for them by others ? The question is a very im- 
portant one, where, in these cases, lies the responsibility ? 
This question, however, I leave for the present. 

The second of the classes I have named consists of 
those, who, like those of the first class, are innocently 
poor ; but whose poverty, unlike theirs, to a great ex- 
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tent at least may be remedied, and for all practical purpos6!i 
is in every case to be considered as remediable. This is 
also a class of the poor whose claims upon our charity 
are unequivocal ; for, like those of the first class, they, 
also, are poor "6y the act of ^GodJ^ 'In any measure, 
therefore, or provision for them, their innocence should 
be distinctly recognised. 

In the first division of this class I would place the deaf 
€tnd dtmb* A few years only have passed, since it 
would have been necessary to have placed this very in- 
teresting portion of our fellow beings in the first class 
which I have named of the poor. But the new language 
of signs, which is now taught in asylums for the deaf and^ 
dumb, has brought them into a new connexion with the 
speaking part of our race. In these asylums, also, they 
are taught the arts, and trades, by which they may pro- 
vide amply, and honorably, for their own subsistence. 
These institutions, which are worthy of universal patron- 
age, have most deservedly obtained the fostering c^re of 
more than one of the governments of our States ; for they 
are direct and efficient means, not only of saving their 
inmates from pauperism, and thus from a greatly prolong- 
ed dependence on public provision for their support, but 
of a very great advancement of human virtue and happi- 
ness. 

In the second division of this class we may place the 
blind. It is not a very long while since we should have 
been compelled to have classed these also among the ir- 

* According to the last census, the number of deaf and dumb per- 
sons in the United States was, 5,363 ; and of the blind, 5,444. Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser, September 4th, 1832. 
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remediably poor. But not only has it been ascertained 
that many, who would once have been considered, and 
treated, as incurably blind, may be restored to sight, but 
that by means of an asylum for those whose eyes no skill 
can open, they, like the deaf and dumb, may be taught 
the arts and trades, by which they may be secured from 
an otherwise inevitable dependence for their support up- 
on the bounty of others. There are asylums for the blind 
in Paris, in Edinburgh, in Liverpool, &c ; and I heartily 
congratulate our fellow citizens upon the prospect we 
have of a similar institution in our own city. It is not 
an experiment which is now for the first time making 
' among us, of the practicability, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, of enabling the blind to provide for their own sup- 
port by their own labors. It is a well established fact, 
that there are important mechanic arts which can not 
only be practised by the blind, but in which the blind 
may even be instructers of the blind. May God speed 
the enterprise, which has fdr its object so excellent ' a 
charity ! * 

* The New England Asylum for the Blind, in Boston, was institut- 
ed in February, 1829. It was opened for the reception of pupils 
about the middle of the last August. Dr S. G. Howe is its superin- 
tendent; and he has not only qualified himself for the service 
by visiting the best asylums for the blind in Europe, but he has 
with him a very able blind teacher of the blind, who came with 
him from Paris for the purpose of beinpj an instructor in Boston. 
There are now four male, and three female pupils in the school ;■ and 
they have already given very satisfactory evidences of the use- 
fulness of the institution. The permanent fund for its support is 
now a^out $3000; and it receives from $2000, to $2500 a year, 
by a grant of the Legislature, which appropriated to this asylum 
whatever surplus might annually be uncalled for of the grant made 
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Another division in this class consists of the curably 
insane^ in whom their malady is the result of causes be- 

ibr the education of the deaf and dumb ia the State. There are, 
however, many applicants for this charity, who, from the inade- 
quacy of its means of supporting them, are necessarily excluded 
from it. 

In this connexion, I beg leave to express my sense of the great 
importance and value of one of the most interesting, and at the same 
time one of the least patronized,'of our institutions for the relief of 
suffering humanity ; I mean, " the Massachusetts Charitable Eye 
and Ear Infirmary." It is very common with me, as I pass from 
house to house among the poor, to see the young, as well as the 
aged, — parents and children, — suffering grievously from affec- 
tions of the eyes ; and, but for this Infirmary, unspeakably aggra- 
vated would be their sufferings. But there they go for relief; and 
there they are actually relieved from diseases, which otherwise 
might have been of an indefinite continuance ; and, in not a few 
cases, might have brought on a total blindness. It is, in truth, a 
matter of very -great surprise, that after the publication, and distri- 
bution of the reports of this institution, in which we are told that 
about 700 individuals have annually gone to it for the advice and 
aid of its physicians; that from its commencement, in the autumn 
of 1824,' there have been five thousand three hundred and sixty ap- 
plicants for this charity ; of the comparatively small number of cases 
in which their diseases have been incurable ; of the cases of recov- 
ery from total blindness ; and, of the large numbers who have there 
been restored to the use, and the enjoyment of their sight, who 
might otherwise have suffered from a diseased vision through their 
lives ; — and, when it is considered, that those who are so relieved 
there are of the class who depend on their daily labors for their 
daily subsistence ; that many of them are females, whose diseases 
of the eyes have been induced by their severe labors as seam- 
stresses, for the very purpose of escaping a dependence on charity. 
for their support ; and that many are the children of the poor, who, 
by a loss of their sight, may have no refuge from irremediable pov- 
erty, but in an asylum for the blind ; it is indeed very surprising, 
in view of these unquestionable facts, that, in our benevolent com- 

VOL. VI. NO. LXVI. 2* 
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diately attrihutable to vice, is yet remediable. This class 
aJso contains several divisions. 

Ist. Here I would place the young, who are of an 
age to earn enough for their own support, and who have 
physical ability to make this provision for themselves, but 
who have learned to prefer idleness, and vagrancy, and 
dissipation, and dishonesty, to regular and useful employ- 
ment. These juvenile delinquents are not always the 
children of poor parents ; and, where they are not, it may 
be thought that we should not class them with the poor. 
But even those of them whose parents are not poor, are 
in truth living, and, unchecked, will continue to live, 
upon the industry and resources of others ; or, even if some 
of them should ultimately inherit property, they will, if left 
to themselves, go on in their career of vice, till they either 
sink into the abjectness of irremediable poverty, or into 
the deeper debasement of a life of recklessness and crime. 
But every juvenile delinquent, if already a pauper, may 
be rescued from pauperism ; and if only on the verge of 
the gulf, may be saved from falling into it, and made a 
useful, respectable, and happy member of the community. 
It is believed that the Farm School, in the establishment 
of which there will be no further unnecessary delay, will 
offer facilities and advantage^ to the parents and friends 
of disobedient children, which could hardly be given by 
any merely municipal institution. 

2d. Here, likewise, I would place the adult idler, who 
is able, but unwilling to work. His ability is the resource 
God has given him ; and if he fail to avail himself of this 
resource, when he may have employment, society has a 
right to claim, and to have, from this very resource, a 
remuneration for all which it may contribute for the sup- 
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port of the able bodied idler. Through this ability, his 
poverty is remediable. 

Again. There are those who are beginning to be poor 
through intemperance, with whom, however, intemper- 
ance has not yet become an inveterate habit. Their 
poverty is remediable, because, by wise measures, kindly 
and perseveringly pursued, they may be recovered from in- 
temperance. Before they were intemperate, they were 
not indisposed to labor ; and, even now, they labor per- 
haps when they can. But their loss of character brings 
with it some loss of opportunities of employment; and 
they are sometimes unfitted for employment, when, if 
they had been temperate, they might have obtained it. 
They become as distrustful of themselves, as others are 
of them. Difficulties and embarrassments come upon 
them, which they have not energy to bear. They con- 
tract debts, which they have no means of paying. And 
,, trouble, trouble, as they say, drives them to recklessness, 
and to habitual intoxication. But no one is at once, or 
suddenly, an habitual drunkard ; and he who is an habit- 
ual, and irreclaimable drunkard, and therefore irremedi- 
ably poor, had he early been an object of christian sym- 
pathy, and interest, by well directed efforts might have 
been recovered to temperance, and saved from pauper- 
ism, and perhaps from crime and wretchedness. 

Again. I would form a division in this class of the 
thriflless, and the improvident. There are those of this 
character, who are neither idle, nor intemperate. But 
they have no notion of a wise and economical appropria- 
tion of what they earn to the true necessities of their con- 
dition. They have never been instructed in the princi. 
pies of a wise economy ; and they are poor, only because 

VOL. VJ. — NO, hXVI. 3 
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diately attributable to vice^ is yet remediable. This class 
aJso contains several divisions. 

1st. Here I would place the young, who are of an 
age to earn enough for their own support, and who have 
physical ability to make this provision for themselves, bat 
who have learned to prefer idleness, and vagrancy, and 
dissipation, and dishonesty, to regular and useful employ- 
ment. These juvenile delinquents are not always the 
children of poor parents ; and, where they are not, it may 
be thought that we should not class them with the poor. 
But even those of them whose parents are not poor, are 
in truth living, and, unchecked, will continue to live, 
upon the industry and resources of others ; or, even if some 
of them should ultimately inherit property, they will, if left 
to themselves, go on in their career of vice, till they either 
sink into the abjcctness of irremediable poverty, or into 
the deeper debasement of a life of recklessness and crime. 
But every juvenile delinquent, if already a pauper, may 
be rescued from pauperism ; and if only on the verge of 
the gulf, may be saved from falling into it, and made a 
useful, respectable, and happy member of the community. 
It is believed that the Farm School, in the establishment 
of which there will be no further unnecessary delay, will 
offer facilities and advantages to the parents and firiends 
of disobedient children, which could hardly be given by 
any merely municipal institution. 

2d. Here, likewise, I would place the adult idler, who 
is able, but unwilling to work. His ability is the resource 
God has given him ; and if he fail to avail himself of this 
resource, when he may have employment, society has a 
right to claim, and to have, from this very resource, a 
remuneration for all which it may contribute for the sup- 
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port of the able bodied idler. Through this ability, his 
poverty b remediable. 

Again. There are those who are beginning to be poor 
through intemperance, with whom, however, intemper- 
ance has not yet become an inveterate habit. Their 
poverty is remediable, because, by wise measures, kindly 
and perseveringly pursued, they may be recovered from in- 
temperance. Before they were intemperate, they were 
not indisposed to labor ; and, even now, they labor per- 
haps when they can. But their loss of character brings 
with it some loss of opportunities of employment ; and 
they are sometimes unfitted for employment, when, if 
they had been temperate, they might have obtained it. 
They become as distrustful of themselves, as others are 
of them. Difficulties and embarrassments come upon 
them, which they have not energy to bear. They con- 
tract debts, which they have no means of paying. And 
^ trouble, trouble, as they say, drives them to recklessness, 
and to habil^udl intoxication. But no one is at once, or 
suddenly, an habitual drunkard ; and he who is an habit- 
ual, and irreclaimable drunkard, and therefore irremedi- 
ably poor, had he early been an object of christian sym- 
pathy, and interest, by well directed efforts might have 
been recovered to temperance, and saved from pauper- 
ism, and perhaps from crime and wretchedness. 

Again. I would form a division in this class of the 
thriftless, and the improvident. There are those of this 
character, who are neither idle, nor intemperate. But 
they have no notion of a wise and economical appropria- 
tion of what they earn to the true necessities of their con- 
dition. They have never been instructed in the princi. 
pies of a wise economy ; and they are poor, only because 
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jond their control. We place in the third class the cura- 
bly insane, whose insanity is fairly ascribable to their own 
misconduct. As far as poverty, or a dependence on char- 
ity is occasioned by insanity, it is, of course, as remedia- 
ble as is the disease ; and the innocence of any in these 
cases being admitted, their claims, at least in the view of 
Christianity, are as unquestionable, as their condition is 
forlorn . The proportion is indeed so considerable of cases, 
in which, under modern treatment, the insane are recov- 
ered to the enjoyment of reason, that the division of poor 
to which I here refer has, on this ground, very strong de- 
mands upon the sympathy and interest of their fellow be- 
ings.* It would seem, indeed, to whatever cause insanity 
is in any case to be ascribed, that *an appeal for kindness 
in behalf of those who are berefl of reason, and who can 
be suitably provided for neither by their own, nor by the 

munity, this institution should not have obtained an endowment 
more suited to its unequivocal, and its great deserts. I am indeed 
glad of an opportunity, if my judgment shall be thought to be of 
any value on the question of the usefukiess, and the claims of our 
charitable institutions, to call the attention of our opulent and phi- 
lanthropic citizens to this important, and deserving Infirmary. It 
has done much, and might do much more, as a means of saving 
from poverty, as well as for the alleviation of physical suffering. 
It is, in every view of it, eminently a christian institution. But 
with its present resources, it can but partially accomplish its objects. 
It was founded by the philanthropy, and from the smallness of its 
funds could have failed but for the untiring services, of Dr Reynolds, 
and Dr Jeffries. For this Infirmary, as well as for an asylum for the 
bind, it would seem that nothing more could be wanted, than an ap- 
peal to christian sympathy and kindness. But they are both worthy 
of patronage, if viewed only as expedients of political economy. 

* I am told by Dr Wymnn, physician of the asylum in Charles- 
town, that .three fourths of the insane, under a wise and faithful 
treatment, may be considered as curable. 
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resources of those immediately connected with them, must 
be wholly needless. And, happily, a truly generous pro- 
vision is making by the civil authorities of our Common- 
wealth, exclusively for the insane poor. It is, in truth, 
a most humiliating fact, that many of the insane poor have 
been sent to the prisons in our State, and have thus been 
treated as criminals, — on no other grounds than that 
this was the least expensive method of confining them. 
Within six years, fiftyeight of this class of sufferers were 
sent to the House of Correction in our city ; and there 
shut up in cells -sufficiently dark, close, unventilated and 
unwholesome, to make incurable the insanity from which 
the unhappy subjects of it might have been recovered, 
perhaps, even by a month or two of the care and kindness 
which they could have received, if they had been placed 
in the asylum in Charlestown.* 

There is another section of this class of the poor, which 
has peculiar claims upon the interest of the patriot, the 
philanthropist, and the Christian. I refer to that large 
body, the children of the poor, from infancy to 15, or 16 
years of age. Here is at once the most abundant, and 
the most controllable of the sources of poverty and crime ; 
for here may remedies of these evils be most efiectually 
applied, and thus a new principle of life and happiness 
be imported to society. Some of these children require, 
indeed, no especial care beyond that of their natural guar- 
dians ; -ibr there are no parents more judicious, vigilant 

* Let any one go even now to our House of Correction in Lever- 
ett Street, and see the insane who are there, and if he he not shock- 
ed hy the wickedness of this treatment of these unhappy fellow be- 
ings, — why, I know not of any form of immorahty which is suffi- 
ciently hideous to shock him. 
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uid faithful, than ire to be iband among the poor. But 
some amonor them are orpkams, who have no immediate 
relatives that are at once disposed, and able, to take the 
charge of them. Others of them are the children of widows j 
who would, but unaided cannot, bring them under the 
discipline of virtuous principles. And others of them are 
the itfteOectmally amd wun-ally neglected children of poor 
and tic ions parents. Depraved, however, as any of these 
children may be, they are still, in respect to their pover- 
ty, to be accounted innocent ; for their poverty, or depend- 
ence on charity, to a great extent at least, is a necessary 
consequence of their parentage. And this poverty should 
in evcrv case be held to be remediable. Children of this 
class are received into our House of Industry only when 
they are very young, where they are well taught, and are 
all indented to masters in the country before they reach 
the age of twelve years. These children, I am told by 
the master of the House, generally do well. A consider- 
able number of those who are further advanced in years, 
and in vice, are sent to the House of Reformation, wher^, 
aHer having been well taught, and well trained in the way 
they should go, they are also indented to roasters in the 
country, till they shall have attained the age of 21 years. 
The results of this experiment have been favorable be- 
yond even the most sanguine expectations of its O^iends. 
But further provision for this class of children is demand- 
ed, and it will soon be made, in the establish ment^|pf a 
Farm School, to which we look as one of the wisest and 
most efficient of the institutions which has been devised 
by christianr benevolence.* Poverty, and crime indeed 

♦ The proposition of a Farm School, for the more extensive rescue 
and education of idle and morally exposed children in this city, was 
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threaten us, and come to us, not solely from the ranks 
of the poor. Many children of the competent, and even 
of the rich, through early vice and recklessness may be- 
come inmates of our prisons, or beggars in our streets. 
It is well, therefore, and our duty, to look with a strong 
solicitude to all the exposures of all the classes of the 
young. But where the young have natural guardians 
and protectors, who are able to restrain, to guide and to 
secure them, on them rests the great responsibility of their 
guidance .and security. But where rests responsibility for 
the orphan poor ; for the children of poor widows who can- 
not govern them ; and for those of vicious parents, who 

first made by Patrick T. Jackson. The first plan of. the school 
was drawn by his brother. Judge Jackson, who is President of its 
Board of Directors, and whose zeal and interest in the cause have 
been among the most important means of its success. The first meet- 
ing at which gentlemen were called together to consider the im- 
portance of the object was held in the hall of the TremontBank, on 
the 27th of the last January. Subscription papers for funds were 
prepared, and in a very short time ^^,000 were obtained. A strong 
wish having been .expressed, that the House of Reformation might 
be connected with the proposed Farm School, several conferences 
were held with a committee of the city government on the subject : 
and it was not till about the middle of the last month that it was de- 
cided, that this union, for the present, at least, is not expedient. As 
soon as this decision was made known, the Directors of the Farm 
School proceeded to make a purchase of Thompson's Island, in Dor- 
chester Bay. A row boat passes with ease, in fifteen minutes, from 
Dorchester Point, to the island ; upon which, as soon as may be, 
the necessary building will be erected. The island contains one 
hundred and forty acres of land, almost all of which is of an excel- 
lent quality. The right of a landing place at Squantum-Point is 
also secured, from which the distance to the island is but a sail of 
two or three minutes. Mr Wells, now superintendent of the House 
of Reformation, has been elected superintendent of the Farm School, 
and has accepted the appointment. 
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care not for their virtue, for their condition here, or for 
their souls hereafter ? To me, indeed, it seems that the 
divine command, " go and save these children," is as plain- 
ly addressed to Christians, as is any one lesson that was 
ever given to us in the providence of God. And, by fidel- 
ity to this duty, more, I believe, may be done to lessen 
the burden of taxation, to give security to property, to 
advance the general interests of society, and, above all, 
to accomplish the moral objects of Christianity in the tem- 
poral and spiritual salvation of men, than by any other 
means within the scope of human exertions. 

To this class belong also those, who, being generally 
able, while they have health, to provide for their daily 
wants, but unable to meet any extraordinary expenses, 
are occasionally and temporarily reduced to a dependence 
on charity by sickness ; — it may be their own, or of their 
children. The loss also of a husband and father, who 
has provided comfortably for his family, but who had 
made, and could make, no provision for them beyond the 
time of his death, may bring a virtuous family to tempo- 
rary poverty. And, beside these, there are those who 
must have constant employment to enable them to pay 
their rent, and to obtain the necessaries of life. Such 
for example are those, and they are not few, who make 
coarse shirts and pantaloons for eight or ten cents each, 
and who, by severe labor, cannot earn more than sixteen 
or twenty cents a day. But their supply of work occa- 
sionally fails ; and sometimes for four, and five, and six 
weeks, they can hardly find enough to earn half, or a 
third of that sum. This failure of supply must therefore 
bring them for a time to a dependence on charity. ** He 
who lives upon the wages of daily labor, and can only live 
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jpon those wages, without laying up store for tomorrow, 
is spending bis capital ; and a time must come when it 
will fail." This is not unfreqnently a condition of roanj 
rery deserving families ; and of families, too, whose rent 
must be paid to the last cent, and whose children must 
be fed. If this temporary dependence cannot be met, 
and their poverty remedied, by a supply of work, it must 
be met by charity. Is charity here withheld ? The al- 
ternative is, extreme suffering from want; or, the scarcely 
smaller suffering from the embarrassment of debt, which 
will not only sink them deeper into dependence, but ex- 
pose them even to sorer, and far more dreadful evils. 
Some experience is indeed required for a discrimination 
of character and condition in the cases of those, who 
plead a want of employment as the cause of their poverty ; 
for there are those who would have employment, but for 
their inefficiency^, or indolence ; and who are willing, as 
far as they can, to live upon the charity and the industry 
of others. But deception upon this subject cannot long 
be practised upon those, whose business it is to visit, and 
to know the poor, and who know hbw to avail themselves 
of the lessons of their own experience. And no one who 
knows how to make tliis distinction, will think lightly of 
the wants of the industrious and virtuous poor, who would, 
but from causes beyond their control cannot, provide for 
theur absolute necessities. No one can understand their 
condition without strong feelings, not only of sympathy, 
but of obligation, if he possesses the means, of ministering 
to their relief and comfort. 

The third class of the poor to which I would call your 
attention, consists of those whose poverty, though imme- 
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diately attrihuiable to rice, is yet remediable. This class 
aJso contains several divisions. 

1st. Here I would place the young, who are of an 
age to earn enough for their own support, and who have 
physical ability to make this provision for themselves, but 
who have learned to prefer idleness, and vagrancy, and 
dissipation, and dishonesty, to regular and useful employ- 
ment. These juvenile delinquents are not always the 
children of poor parents ; and, where they are not, it may 
be thought that we should not class them with the poor. 
But even those of them whose parents are not poor, are 
in truth living, and, unchecked, will continue to live, 
upon the industry and resources of others ; or, even if some 
of them should ultimately inherit property, they will, if left 
to themselves, go on in their career of vice, till they either 
sink into the abjcctness of irremediable poverty, or into 
the deeper debasement of a life of recklessness and crime. 
But every juvenile delinquent, if already a pauper, may 
be rescued from pauperism ; and if only on the verge of 
the gulf, may be saved from falling into it, and made a 
useful, respectable, and happy member of the community. 
It is believed that the Farm School, in the establishment 
of which there will be no further unnecessary delay, will 
offer facilities and advantages to the parents and friends 
of disobedient children, which could hardly be given by 
any merely municipal institution. 

2d. Here, likewise, I would place the adult idler, who 
is able, but unwilling to work. His ability is the resource 
God has given him ; and if he fail to avail himself of this 
resource, when he may have employment, society has a 
right to claim, and to have, from this very resource, a 
remuneration for all which it may contribute for the sup- 
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port of the able bodied idler. Through this ability, his 
poverty is remediable. 

Again. There are those who are beginning to be poor 
through intemperance, with whom, however, intemper- 
ance has not yet become an inveterate habit. Their 
poverty is remediable, because, by wise measures, kindly 
and perseveringly pursued, they may be recovered from in- 
temperance. Before they were intemperate, they were 
not indisposed to labor ; and, even now, they labor per- 
haps when they can. But their loss of character brings 
with it some loss of opportunities of employment ; and 
they are sometimes unfitted for employment, when, if 
they had been temperate, they might have obtained it. 
They become as distrustful of themselves, as others are 
of them. Difficulties and embarrassments come upon 
them, which they have not energy to bear. They con- 
tract debts, which they have no means of paying. And 
trouble, trouble, as they say, drives them to recklessness, 
and to habitual intoxication. But no one is at once, or 
suddenly, an habitual drunkard ; and he who is an habit- 
ual, and irreclaimable drunkard, and therefore irremedi- 
ably poor, had he early been an object of christian sym- 
pathy, and interest, by well directed efforts might have 
been recovered to temperance, and saved from pauper- 
ism, and perhaps from crime and wretchedness. 

Again. I would form a division in this class of the 
thriflless, and the improvident. There are those of this 
character, who are neither idle, nor intemperate. But 
they have no notion of a wise and economical appropria- 
tion of what they earn to the true necessities of their con- 
dition. They have never been instructed in the princi. 
pies of a wise economy ; and they are poor, only because 
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they are thriftless, and in their way, extravagant. One 
may expend all for food ; and another, all for dress, or 
for some other equally foolish indulgence. Masters and 
mistresses of families may do much for the prevention of 
poverty from these sources, and make themselves great 
benefactors to their domestics, by faithfully instructing 
those who live with them in this relation, in the rules 
and habits of personal and domestic economy; by en- 
couraging them, instead of squandering their wages, to 
deposit them for accumulation and interest in the Sav- 
ings Bank ;^ and, by calling forth, and strengthening in 
them, a sense of duty in regard to the future, — their fu- 
ture support and comfort in life, — train them to the sen- 

* The Savings Bank in this city was incorporated in December, 
1816. Since that time, the depositors in it have been 21,^60 ; and 
the amount of deposits $3,347,533. A number of gentlemen, in 
succession, have gratuitously given much time to the direction of its 
concerns. But it was begun, and has principally been sustained, 
by the energy and untiring benevolence of James Savage, — a 
name which needs no titles. I Itnow, indeed, that nothing which 
1 can say will add anything to the estimation in which this gentle- 
man is held among us, as a benefactor of our city. But my oppor- 
tunities have been greater than those of most of our fellow citizens 
to know the extent of his labors, and the worth of his services in 
this cause ; and I know tl\at his good fame has been well earned, 
and that it will wear well. When the causes of pauperism and 
crime, and tho principles and means of their prevention, shall have 
obtained a wider interest, and shall be better understood among us, 
the value of the institution for which we are so much indebted to 
Mr Savage will be even more generally, and strongly felt, than it 
now is. Nor do 1 hesitate to say, that he will deserve to be held in 
grateful remembrance by succeeding generations in our city, till 
the pile of granite which has been reared for our New Savings 
Bank shall have crumbled into dust. 
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timents and habits, which will do much to secure tor them 
a competency, under any but extraordinary exigencies 
of their life. Nor will the ministry for the poor be 
unfitly employed in teaching this economy from house to 
bouse. Nor will any one, be he who he may, have con- 
ferred a small benefit either on the individual, or on so- 
ciety, who has impressed wise, prudential maxims on any 
mind, which might not otherwise have learned them; 
and by the influence he has thus exerted, has saved a 
fellow being from the sufierings, and the exposures, of a 
life of thriillessness and poverty. 

The fourth of the classes into which I would divide the 
poor consists of those, whose poverty is irremediabk, and 
is to be ascribed to their own misconduct. 

In the first division of this class I would place the ii'- 
recover cibly intemperate, 

I have indeed stated, as a leading principle of my min- 
istry, that human nature, or in other words a fellow be- 
ing, whatever may have been his transgressions, and 
whatever may be his character, is never to be given up 
as irretrievably lost. The number, however, is not incon- 
siderable of those, in whom the springs of their moral be- 
ing seem to be so far enfeebled, or even worn out, by long 
continued vicious indulgence, — for example, by the ha- 
bitual and almost unrestrained intemperance of many 
years, — that they are no longer to be trusted within the 
circle of the exposures, under the power of which they 
have most clearly proved themselves unable to maintain 
a resolution of abstinence and virtue. They are not to 
be morally given up, as utterly beyond hope, because 
there are yet in them moral elements, of which, under 
a change of circumstances in regard to them, we may 
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avail oat selves to do mach for their moral restoraUon. 
But they mast be brought under other external inflaences 
than those under which they have lived, in order to their 
due preparation for the excitement, and exercise of the 
moral power, which still remains to them. They are sot 
in a condition to be trusted with freedom, and therefore 
should not have it. At least, they should be restrained, 
till it is believed by those who are competent to a judg- 
ment upon the subject, that a trial of liberty may be allow- 
ed to them. I believe without a doubt, that if an asylum 
should be instituted for the intemperate, by a confinement 
in which they should be made to feel, that, Ticioos as they 
have been, and are, still they are not confounded in puUic 
estimation with profligates and thieves ; in which every 
inmate, as far as may be practicable, should work at the 
trade in which he has been educated, and in which hiseam- 
ings would be greatest ; in which his confinement should 
be long enough to give a reasonable hope that a change 
of moral habits, as well as of dispositions, has been acquir- 
ed ; and in which the earnings of every inmate, above the 
sum necessary for his own support in the institution, should 
be appropriated, if need be, for the support and comfort 
of his family ; I have, I repeat, no doubt that such an 
asylum would be a means of a complete moral recovery 
of very many, who would otherwise be irrecoverably in- 
temperate, poor, and miserable. I feel as much abhor- 
rence of intemperance as is felt by any one. But I have 
lived in a connexion so long, and intimate, with this class 
of our fellow beings, that I well know, that desperate, 
self-abandoned, and even utterly irrecoverable as some may 
be, many of them have claims upon universal sympathy, 
and commiseration, as strong even as those of any class 
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of human sufferers. 1 hstre seen them weeping bitterly 
under convictions of the guilt and misery to which their 
intemperance has brought them ; and I believe that, for 
the time, they were sincerely resolved to avail themselves 
of the means of maintaining a life of future sobriety. I 
believe their sincerity of purpose, because I have known 
it to be followed out by a total abstinence from intoxica- 
ting spirits for a month, or for six weeks, or even for three 
months. But the deeply seated disease, moral as well as 
physical, which has been induced by years of intemperate 
indulgence, and which has seemed to have been, — and 
may it not actually have been? — controlled in its 
power for a time by the strong moral exercises of their 
minds, has again renewed its attacks ; and, when these 
moral sensibilities have been less strong, and these moral 
exercises less active than they were, or, it may be, have 
been suspended, the demon has returned, as it would 
sometimes seem, with a seven- fold power ; and each last 
state of the poor victim is, perhaps, worse than that which 
preceded it. While, therefore, I would never cease from 
endeavors to reclaim every intemperate individual, to 
whom it may be my privilege to extend the offices of the 
christian ministry, I am yet compelled to form frgm the 
habitually inebriate, a division of the irremediably poor. 
For, even though many, and most of them, by the means 
I have suggested should be wholly recovered to temper- 
ance, yet if the physical system be so far diseased, and 
broken down, by their previous habits, that they are not 
again to be capable of labor, they must, if they have de- 
pended on their daily labors for their daily bread, be ir- 
remediably poor ; or in other words, dependent on chari- 
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ty daring the remainder of their lives. In our new House 
of Correction, now in progress, in which classifications 
may be made of its inmates ; in which the principle of 
solitary confinement at night will be adopted, and I hope 
also, lengthened terms of confinement, and a wise provi- 
sion for religious and moral instruction, during which a 
fair trial at least may be made of the practicability of es- 
tablishing new habits, something may be done to meet 
the want of an asylum for the intemperate ; and no incon- 
siderable influence exerted for the reformation of this, and 
of other classes of its inmates. Our old House of Correc- 
tion, to the reproach of our city, has been too long tole- 
rated among us. I have had ample opportunity to know 
its character, and influences ; and I have no doubt wheth- 
er it has greatly ministered to the increase of intemper- 
ance, and of profligacy among us. Should the intempe- 
rate, in our new institution, be wholly separated, as they 
ought to be, from other classes of offenders within it, and 
be brought under the moral discipline under which they 
may be brought there, I believe that the irremediably poor 
of their number will be small, compared with what it now 
is. And, should society avail itself of its rightful pow- 
er, in regard to the existing causes of this «vil, a very 
large proportion of the pauperism by which our fel- 
low beings are debased would be prevented, and an 
incalculable amount added to human virtue and hap- 
piness. 

2dly. Here, too, I would place the inveteraiely profli- 
gate who fall into poverty. 

There is indeed much less ground for a hope of the 
recovery of those who are far gone in profligacy, than of 
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those in any other class either of civil, or moral offenders. 
Of profligacy, says Burns, 

" I waive the quantum of the sin, 
The hazard of coDcealing ; 
But, och ! it hardens a* vnthin, 
Jind petrifies the feeling." 

And, truly, it does petrify all the hest sensibilities of 
our common nature. It debases man more than any 
other sin. But it debases woman far more than man. 
And as the number is large of those, who, by reason of 
their profligacy, are unable to obtain the means of their 
support by any honest and honorable employment ; and, 
failing of support by this cause, who have no alternative 
but to beg, or to steal, or to live on in their sin ; the 
moral well being of the community is deeply concerned 
in the inquiry, how shall they live ? or, what disposition 
shall be made of them? Many of them, if rescued in an 
early stage of their transgression, and committed for a 
few years to the kindly care of faithful and competent 
teachers, might be saved from falling into poverty, or de- 
pendence. But when they cannot be made to earn 
their subsistence ; — and this is the case of but too many 
of them, — they are, and must be treated as irremediably 
poor. 

Here, in fine, I would place all those, whose poverty 
is a consequence of their vices, and whose vices have re- 
duced them to a permanent inability for self-support. 
There is a poverty, which is immediately attributable to in- 
sanity ; and, going one step farther back, to vice, the 
cause of the insanity. There are also sore bodily diseases, 
which induce a permanent incapacity for labor, in those 
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who have depended for their support upon their daily 
earnings, which are most clearly to be attributed to their 
violations of the laws of God, and of man. It is very 
questionable, how far any of the individuals of this divi- 
sion should be left at liberty, to live where, and as they 
will. They are, however, as far as they retain moral 
faculties, still to be treated as moral beings, and there- 
fore to be brought under the most favorable moral influ- 
ences. This is not less the dictate of Christian human- 
ity, than it is that they should still be recognised as be- 
ings partaking of the physical wants which are insepara- 
ble from our common nature. I would not, indeed, that 
they should be considered as convicts, and their place of 
confinement as a prison. But I would that we should 
neither discourage the exertions of the virtuous for self* 
support, by an exercise of charity which shall give it the 
operation of a bounty upon vice ; nor encourage the vi- 
cious in their debasement, by showing them that they 
may safely continue in it, and still look with confidence 
for equal favor at last, as if they had resolutely maintain- 
ed their virtue. 

In -view of this classification of the poor, I think it will 
be obvious, 1st, that all, in each of the divisions of the 
first class, — that is, that the incurably insane, the idiot, 
and the deficient in capacity for self-direction and self- 
support, — have as strong and defensible a claim for their 
support upon those who have the means of aiding and 
supporting them, as he who has inherited, or has 
earned property, has by law, and common consent, a 
claim upon such property. The single fact, that 
they are poor without any fault of their own, con- 
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sidered in connexion with the acknowledged principle 
of law, that " the act of God injures no man," estab- 
lishes their rightful claim to support by others ; their 
absolute right and claim, 1st, upon their near rela- 
tives ; and 2dly, upon the community, where there are 
no relatives who may support them. I attach impor- 
tance to this doctrine, because, if admitted, — and in 
this view of it I think that it hardly admits of dispute, 
— it settles a great and primary question respecting large 
numbers of the poor. It places the duty of making a 
comfortable provision for the irremediably, and innocent- 
ly poor, upon its true foundation ; that of unequivocal 
right, End justice, I know not, indeed, of a more palpa- 
ble violation of justice, and of absolute right, in any of the - 
transactions which human laws have declared to be crim- 
inal, than is the act of confounding any of these inno- 
cent sufferers with criminals, by imprisoning them with 
criminals. This, however, has been done, and is still 
done, both in this city, and in other parts of our Com • 
mon wealth. Would that I could make any exposition . 
of this evil, which would excite all in our State and 
country to demand, till they had obtained, its perfect 
remedy ! 

In view also of the second of these classes of the poor, 
that is, of the deaf and dumb, the blind, the curably 
insane, children who cannot be provided for by their pa- 
rents, or near relatives, and all, in fine, who, without any 
fault on their own part, are necessarily and temporarily 
poor, I would ask, if their right likewise to the care and 
support of others, in proportion to, and during the time of 
their inability, be not as perfect as is the right of those of 
the first class ? They are innocent, as far as respects 
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their poverty. This is an elementary consideration which 
is not to be lost sgiht of. If, then, they have no relatives 
who are able to take the charge of them, or if adequate 
provision be not made for them by private charity, is not 
tlie State, or the Government of the State, bound to stand 
to them in the relation of a parent, to assume this charge, 
and to be faithful to the duties implied in it? Here, in- 
deed, is not only implied a limitation of the time during 
which the individuals of this class may claim the protec- 
tion and support of society ; but, a right also on the part 
of society, which is quite as absolute as this claim, to 
avail itself of any capacities which any of these individu- 
als may have for self-support, under the direction of oth- 
ers. Nay, society will have a perfect right, if they shall 
ever be able to render it, to demand of these individuals 
a compensation for what it may have done for them. But 
it cannot rightfully, or innocently, disregard their claims. 
These claims are as clearly to be inferred from the ele- 
mentary principles of common law, as they are from 
those of humanity, and of religion. 

In respect to those of the third and fourth classes, the 
ground of appeal to charity is changed; There are, in- 
deed, rights and claims, which can never be lost. The 
greatest offender against the laws either of God, or man, 
may justly claim from his fellow man exemption from 
suffering, or loss, any further than suffering or loss on his 
part is essential for the security of the rights of others. 
If it can be shown of any one, that the forfeit of his life is 
essential for the security of the lives of others, his life is 
then justly forfeited, and may be taken. But in no other 
case may it justly be taken by man. If any one may be 
so confined, whatever may have been his crime, that no 
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danger is to be apprehended from him^he has, as far as man 
* is concerned, a perfect right to his life. This, I think, 
should be an admitted principle of criminal jurisprudence. 
There are therefore rights and claims of the vicious, as 
well as of the virtuous poor. But here, also, are as de- 
finable rights and claims of society. If the support of 
any, by society, is demanded, or becomes necessary, 
while the individuals claiming it have ability, under the 
superintendence of others, by any labors to contribute to 
their own suppoft, the right of society is perfect to claim, 
and to enforce this labor. Government therefore has the 
right, and it is its duty, to establish Work-Houses, Houses 
of Correction, and State Prisons ; and to require the la- 
bors of the inmates of these institutions for their own 
sui^rt. Let the idle, then, the drunkard, the dishonest, 
the profligate, and other classes of offenders against the 
laws, be recognised as enemies of society. Let society 
provide for its own security by their confinement ; and 
let it demand, as it rightly may, the products that may be 
obtained from their industry, as a remuneration for the 
charge of them. But, while it punishes them, let their 
correction^ and not its revenge, be the object of this con- 
finement, and of this punishment ; let a just discrimina- 
tion be made between the classes of offenders ; and, let 
the claims of mere misfortune, and of innocent inability, 
be acknowledged with a free and generous sympathy. 
A recognition of these principles, T believe, would do 
much to lessen the amount of want, and crime, and mise- 
ry, and to advance the security and happiness of society. 
I beg leave, in addition, yet a moment longer, to call 
your attention to two of the divisions which are here 
made of the poor. I refer, 1st, to the morally exposed 
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children, who, if left to go on in vagrancy and vice, it is 
almost certain will fall into pauperism and crime, or both ; 
and, 2dly, to the intemperate ; and in connexion with 
these, to the facilities and excitements to intemperance, 
which are so far at least authorized, as to be licensed by 
our laws. 

I have placed the children to whom I here refer in the 
second and third classes of the poor. And I have spoken 
of their claims upon public and private interest for pro- 
vision for their support. They have, however, quite as 
strong a claim to special care for their moral security. I 
am solicitous for no object more than for this regard, and 
provision for this class of the young ; for, I repeat, there 
arc no means by which so much may be done, as by 
these, for the prevention of pauperism and crime, and all 
thoir attendant personal and social evils. A large pro- 
vision is indeed made by our city, and throughout New 
England, for the support of free schools. This is well. 
The laws which require, and provide for the 'support of 
these schools, are a recognition, on the part of the legis- 
lature, of the just claims of children, and of the duty of 
government in regard to them. But is the law which es- 
tablishes these schools commensurate with the claims of 
those for whom they are instituted ? It is, indeed, as far 
as those schools are commensurate with those actual ne- 
cessities of children, without a provision for which there 
is neither security for themselves, nor for the society in 
which they may live. In other words, they fairly satisfy 
the claims of those children, who need not any further 
care for their education, except on the part of their natu- 
ral guardians. But there are children in our own ' com- 
munity, and in many other communities, who are at an 
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age at which they should be in' some school, but arc not 
in any ; who are idlers and vagrants ; who are living 
without moral restraint ; and are every day advancing as 
rapidly in the vicious education which they are receiving 
not only in the streets, and in their haunts, but in their 
very homes, as the most industrious children in our 
schools, and the best morally taught at home, are advancing 
in useful knowledge^ and in virtue. And, it should be 
understood, there are children also in our schools, who, by 
the vicious associations in which they are living, either 
from the hidisposition, or the inability of their parents to 
restrain them, are in a daily and regular training for a 
vicious^ a mischievous, and a miserable life. Where, 
then, lies the responsibility for these children ? I pray for 
a calm and serious attention to this inquiry. Is it an- 
swered, first, without doubt, with their parents, or their 
other near relations ? True. But suppose that they have 
not parents, or near relatives; or, if they have, that these 
parents or relatives are unequal to the charge, or are 
faithless to it. Is there then no further responsibility for 
them ? Does society owe, — I mean literally, does socie- 
ty — owe them no further care, and no other provision for 
their moral safety and well being ? Or, if this inquiry be 
deemed exceptionable, I will ask, has society no direct 
claim upon them for its own security, and no correspond- 
ing duties towards them, which it may not wisely disre- 
gard? This question, I am happy to say, has been an- 
swered by our city government, in the ordinance which 
has established the House of Reformation at South Bos- 
ton. And it has received as distinct a reply from our 
community, in the measures which are in train for the 
institution of a Farm School, the great design of which 
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is, a provision fot the moral education, as extensive and 
complete as it may be, of all the children in our city, 
whose moral exposures are believed to require peculiar 
care, at once for their own virtue and happiness, and for 
the well being of the community. Our city has no greater 
benefactors than the men, who, by these, and other 
means, are doing what may be done to close the very 
springs of pauperism and crime among iis. The Savings 
Bank, the House of Reformation, and the Farm School, 
are among the noblest of human devices for human good. 
They are preeminently christian institutions, because 
they arc exclusively the growth of christian sentiments of 
humanity and duty ; because they meet a class of the 
claims of humanity, which Christianity distinctly recog- 
nises. Let their character and influence, then, be justly 
estimated, and they will never want either friends or pat 
rons. Let them be duly supported, and cherished, and, 
with the increase of our population, we shall have to di- 
minish, rather than increase our provisions for abject 
poverty and crime. Happy will be the society, in which 
great moral preventives shall supersede the hecessity of 
legal cpercion, for the security and happiness of its mem- 
bers ! The experiment of the tendencies of force and of 
fear, as the great instruments for the government and se- 
curity of society, has been continued quite long enough 
to satisfy every fair mind. Our country, at least, is in a 
favorable condition for a fair trial of the efficacy of an ap- 
peal to, and a reliance upon, the higher principles of hu- 
man nature. And if proper measures shall be taken to call 
forth these principles, and to secure their predominance, 
I have no fear for the result. To the extent to which the 
trial has been carried, we have the most satisfactory evi- 
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dence of its happy results; and our community can be 
blessed by nothing more, which God has placed within 
the power of man, than by the widest possible extension 
of this good among us. 

We may, however, do all that can be done for the 
moral education of the young, and yet, to a very painful 
extent, be expending our strength for nought, as long as 
oar streets are everywhere holding out facilities and ex- 
citements to intemperance, under the very sanction of the 
law. Intemperance, under these circumstances, will in- 
crease, and with it the number of poor, and of criminals. 
Where, then, I would here also ask, lies the responsibility 
for these evils ? 

The Legislature assumes the right to regulate the sale 
of ardent spirits. This assumption is founded in the 
right, which is conceded to government, of controlling 
those operations of individuals, an unrestricted allowance 
of which is incompatible with the general welfare ; as 
the power to require the erection and maintenance of 
Work-Houses, Houses of Correction, County Jails and 
State Prisons, is founded, in like manner, upon the right 
which is also conceded to government, of depriving of 
their liberty, and otherwise of punishing those, whom its 
other restrictive enactments are insufficient to deter from 
idleness, vagrancy and crime. And yet, by the very 
terms on which it offers to license the keeping of dram- 
shops, and the freest sale of the substances which it re- 
cognises, in their abuse, to be a cause, and of which we 
have the evidence everywhere around us, that they are 
among the most active and influential of the causes, of 
abject pauperism and crime, it does all which it can well 
do to legalize that, which it acknowledges to be inconsis- 
tent with thepuhUc safety ; and, thus lo aecxxie ^^' 
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ual increase of the inmates of those very institutions, a 
principal demand for which grows out of the facilities and 
excitements which dram-shops and bar-rooms offer to in- 
temperance, lawlessness, and every civil and moral offence. 
Now I would say, that government either has the right 
and the power to restrict the sale of these spirits, or it 
has not. If it have not the right, let the assumption of 
it be relinquished ; and let every one, in this respect, 
do what he will, without asking permission, and purchas- 
ing the privilege to do it But if it havq the right 
and power, I would ask, what is the extent of that right 
and power ? Is it limited to acts which do not, and which 
it is known cannot, and will not, impose the smallest 
possible restraint upon the sale of these spirits ? Why, 
then, waste time and money in laboriously framing and 
modifying legislative enactments, which not only go for 
nothing in the cause either of private virtue, or of public 
security, but which themselves virtually sanction debase- 
ment and crime, and, indirectly call up any sentiment 
in the public mind respecting other legal restrain ts^ than 
that of respect, and a sense of the importance of regard- 
ing them ? I would appeal to Legislators, and to our 
whole community, on this great subject. If government 
have the power to restrict the sale of these spirits, except 
on the conditions on which it shall see fit to license their 
sale, it must then have the power to impose conditions, 
which shall be effectual to the restraint of their sale. 
This seems to be self-evident. And if they have the power 
to impose these conditions, where lies the responsibility 
for the six or seven hundred dram-shops in our city ; and 
for the facility, in every village in our Commonwealth, of 
obtaining a gallon of these spirits for the small cost of forty 
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cents ? Either power is here assumed without right, or 
there is a very sorry trifling, in our legislation upon this 
subject, with right, and power, and responsibility. Much 
has indeed been done in the cause of temperance, and 
much morel trust is to be effected, through an enlightened 
public opinion. But our halls of legislation have yet 
done nothing in this good work. Have they, however, 
nothing to do in it ? And, have they not all the requi- 
site power to do much in it ; and thus more, perhaps, 
than by any other single restrictive right and power which 
they possess, to secure order, and happiness, property, 
liberty and life ? * 

* We have recently seen not only our city government, but our 
public at large, awake to the duty of doing all that could be done 
for security against the disease, of the ravages of which we have 
heard so much in the other cities and nations of the world. And 
when it was found impracticable to prevent its irruption, the most 
prompt and energetic measures were taken to arrest its progress, by 
removing the causes by which it was supposed that it might have 
been generated. But is the intemperance which prevails in our 
city, in our commonwealth and our country, a smaller, or is it an 
incomparably greater evil, than the cholera ? And if equal solici- 
tude were felt by the government of our city, and state, and nation, 
and a proportionally united and resolute effort were made by the 
temperate in our land, for the absolute suppression of intemperance, 
as has been made in Boston for protection from the cholera, how 
long would intemperance continue to be as it is among us ? May 
God open our eyes to the true character of evils, and unite our 
hearts in the cause of correcting, and of preventing them ! 

** In solemn truth, there is nothing of more serious consideration, 
nor which more loudly calls for a remedy, than the evil now com- 
plained against," — drunkenness. " For what can be more worthy 
the care of the Legislature, than to preserve the morals, the inno- 
cence, the health, strength and lives of a great part, — I will re- 
peat, the most useful part, — of the people ? So far am I, in my 
opinion, from representing this in too serious, or too strong a light 
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In my last Report I expressed " my strong desire, that 
some one should take my place in this ministry, to whom 
I might act as an assistant, and on whom might de- 
volve the whole duties of the chapel." That desire has 
been accomplished. My young friend, Mr Charles F. 
Barnard, has entered upon the service in the fulness of 
its spirit ; and I look with great confidence and happi- 
ness to the results of his labors. You will join with me 
in the fervent prayer, that he may be an instrument of 
extending widely among us a christian sense of human 
relations ; of doing much to ameliorate condition through 
the improvement of character ; and thus, of advancing the 
cause and kingdom of Christ. Of the patrons of this 
ministry, I entreat for him a full portion of the sympathy 
and aid, which have been so generously accorded to my- 
self. 

A very few words more, and I have done. 

'' Men have outgrown the other institutions of that period 
when Christianity appeared ; its philosophy, its modes of 
warfare, its policy, its public and private economy. But 

that I can find no words, or metaphor, adequate to my ideas on this 
subject. The first invention .of this diabolical liquor may be com- 
pared to the poisoner of a fountain, whence a large city was to de- 
rive its waters ; the highest crime, it has been thought, of which 
human nature is capable ; a degree of villany, indeed, of which I 
cannot recollect any example. But, surely, if such was ever prac- 
tised, the governors of that city would not be thought blameless, 
did they not endeavor, to the utmost, to withhold the citizens from 
drinking the poisonous draught. And, if such a general thirst after 
it prevailed, as we are told possessed the people of Athens at the time 
of the plague, when, asThucydides says, they ran info the weUi, 
being constantly possessed by an inexhausted thirst, what could ju8> 
tify the not effectually cutting off all the aqttedttcts, by which the 
jpoison was dispersed among the people ? " — ** Catues iff ths M- 
crease qf Bohhers?^ jPteWing's Works. Vol. x.^pp,^^,^. 
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Christianity has never shrunk as intellect has opened, 
but has kept in advance of men's faculties, and has un- 
folded nohler views, in proportion as they have ascend- 
ed." * Let these nohler views, then, engage the thought 
and interest of those who may, if they will, do much to 
bring the institutions of our city far nearer than they 
have yet been brought to the purity of character, and 
to the happiiiess in their results, which Christian princi- 
ples only will impart and secure to them. There is too 
much of a disposition among us to overlook the great in- 
terests which are comprehended in our schools, our pen- 
itentaries, and our public charities. But is it not, com- 
paratively, a matter of very light concern, whether a few 
thousand dollars more or less shall annually be appropri- 
ated for the clearing of sewers, or the widening of streets ; 
or, whether a few dozens or scores, more or less, shall 
annually be added to, or taken from, the number of our 
paupers and criminals ? Whence, then, is it, that there 
is among us so many, from whom an exalted public spirit 
might have been expected, so much disregard of our insti- 
tutions for education, and for penal and charitable purpo- 
ses ? These institutions are now young ; and we may 
prune them, and engraft upon them, with a confidence 
that they will reward us with the genuine fruits of justice, 
and of benevolence. Bat let them become entangled in 
their growth, and acquire obduracy and stubbornness 
from time, and the evils connected with them may be ir- 
remediable. I beseech, then, the intelligent and moral 
among us, to look carefully to the character, the condi- 
tion and prospects of those institutions, which they are 
taxed to support, and which will bring increasing weal, 

* Channing'g Discourses, Reviews and Miscellanies. \^. 86 
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or wo, upon themselves, and their descendants. To 
whom shall the chiarge of these institutions be committed ? 
This is an inquiry of solemn import to the well being of 
our community ; and every elector answers this inquiry 
for himself, by the vote which he casts into the ballot box. 
And, does not he incur a fearful responsibility, who, pro- 
fessing to comprehend the value of these institutions, 
does not give his vote in our public elections ; and thus 
withholds his suffrage from those, to whom a little reflec- 
tion would make him even solicitous that these great in- 
terests should be entrusted ? 

I have had no interruption in my ministry for the last 
six months from ill health ; and I look back to this term 
with equal gratitude and happiness, as to any equal por- 
tion of the time which I have passed in this service. I 
trust that this ministry may now be considered as estab- 
lished among us. May it go on increasing in its benefi- 
cial results, and commending itself alike to the rich and 
the poor. It must, and it will, if it shall be wisely con- 
ducted, be one of the most important of the instruments 
which can be employed, in cities at least, to extend most 
wisely the purifying and saving influences of Christianity, 
and to advance social order, security and happiness. 

Respectfully, 

Joseph Tuckerman. 
November 5, 1832. 
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UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 



As Christianity originally, so Unitarianism now, has 
to strive against ignorance, indifierence, and scorn, in 
order to obtain, not a full reception, but a fair hearing. 
The discussion of its tenets is regarded by the great 
mass of the public on the one hand, and by men of 
education, literature, and intelligence, on the other, as 
merely a sectarian controversy ; and therefore it is re- 
garded with listlessness or with contempt. And if their 
view of it were correct, the feeling which they evince 
might perhaps be justified without much difficulty. The 
world owes little gratitude to theological acuteness, 
directed as it has usually been to the letter that killeth, 
rather than to the spirit that giveth life ; and issuing, as 
it has usually done, in the fabrication of creeds, the 
alienation of hearts, and the rearing of some petty di- 
versity of faith or forms, as the banner of a party, rather 
than in the practical advancement of those principles of 
devotion and benevolence by which God is honored, and 
mankind purified, exalted, and blessed. But I shall 
endeavour to show that this view of the Unitarian con- 
troversy is not correct ; that it does not lay waste the 
intellect by metaphysical and critical trifling, nor desolate 
the heart by bigotry and bitterness ; but that those who 
treat it as an affair of mere speculation, and those who 
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regard it as one of the common -pi ace squabbles of secta- 
rianism, and those who allow its importance only to mis- 
represent its character, and describe its results as injurious 
and dangerous, are alike mistaken. 

It should be distinctly understood t^at they are not 
merely speculative points, by agreement in which our 
union is cemented, or to the dissemination of which our 
zeal is directed. Prove them to be such, and I should 
say, let us instantly disband ourselves, and consult our 
own peace and that of the world, by dismissing all such 
questions to their proper sphere, the libraries of the learn- 
ed, and the studies of the idle and the curious. The 
justification of our union and our exertions is to be found, 
and can only be found, in the importance of our princi- 
ples. The controversy we promote must be a good fight, 
to vindicate our waging it. I shall therefore aim to 
show that the Unitarian controversy tends to the libera- 
tion of the intellect, the expansion of the affections, and 
the better regulation of the conduct ; that it tends to 
benefit man in head, heart, and life. 

1. The Unitarian controversy is a warfare for the 
emancipation of the human understanding. We invite 
men to inquire into religious doctrines freely and fearless- 
ly. They have too long been told that there are tenets 
which they must not question, unless they would endan- 
ger or forfeit the salvation of their souls. They have too 
long been enslaved by the apprehension of damnation 
for involuntary error. No one doubts that it is pernicious 
for investigation to be biassed or repressed by temporal 
considerations. When men dare not inquire, lest the 
results, honestly avowed, should involve the loss of gown, 
stall, or mitre, with the dignities and emoluments append- 
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ed thereto, the evil is generally recognised. And what 
is that evil 1 That men tamper with their consciences ; 
that they sophisticate to themselves ; that they hunt 
eagerly for proofs, and look away from objections ; that 
their minds lose integrity and vigor as to other spheres of 
intellectual exertion ; that they are false to the cause of 
truth, and through them its progress is impeded, and its 
triumphs are postponed. And is the case essentially 
different if the misguiding or repressing motive, th« 
bribe and the threat, be drawn from a future world 1 The 
motive operates in the same direction ; the difference is 
that in the latter case its force is far more crushing. 
lYbocan investigate calmly with such an interest at stake ? 
The understanding ought not to be put in this position. 
Look at the resuhs of this system of spiritual intimida- 
tion. Compare theological literature with all other kindu 
of literature. How poor, and feeble, and petty, and bar- 
ren, and word-catching, and narrow-minded, and unpro- 
gressive, is the appearance it presents ! How few and 
far between are those angel -visits of genius which have 
irradiated, from time to time, the inferior regions of po- 
etry, and politics, and science ! And this in theology ! 
which is in itself the noblest of all the regions of thought 
and feeling ; which is the first of sciences, or rather 
which includes all sciences, which pervades them as God 
pervades the universe, and because God pervades the 
universe ; which supplies their ultimate principles, and ap- 
propriates their discoveries, and links them together, like 
stars in a constellation, into a bright and harmonious, 
and powerful unity : theology, which appeals to the en- 
tire soul of man ; not merely to the understanding, like 
acieace ; nor to the imagination, like poetry ; nor to the 

JQL. VI. — NO. LXVU. 1* 
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active powers, like the aseful arts ; bat which demands 
all facalties of thought, feeling, or exertion, and conse- 
crates, and exalts, and blesses all, making the whole man 
the temple of God's spirit of wisdom, power, and love : 
theology, which instead of chilling, and enfeebling, and 
withering, the mind, should, and would if unperverted, 
hj its unrivalled sublimity, and intense loveliness, and 
universal influence, " create a soul beneath the ribs of 
death," and into the dullest clod breathe the breath of 
inspiration ! It is the proper business of theology to 
form, and cherish, and develope, and stimulate to their 
greatest achievements, the highest orders of human in- 
tellect. Instead of which, modern theology puts fetters 
on the soul at the very portals of the temple, and thinks 
God honored by the clanking of these mental chains. 
The writers who have most graced religion, in au intel- 
lectual view, have cither been rebellious to the creed im- 
posed on them, (Taylor denied original sin, Barrow 
opposed particular redemption,) or, like Milton, Locke, 
and Newton, their minds were trained in another school, 
and they brought to theology the vigor which had been 
nursed by physical, mental, or political science. 

To impress a foreigner with an exalted, with a correct 
notion of what the human intellect had been, and had 
done, in these countries, who would think of selecting 
our theology ? You might take for such a purpose, in a 
mass, our poets, our philosophers, our statesmen; they 
would each show that we are " sprung of earth's best 
blood, have titles manifold," but no one would dare to 
put forward our theology. This alone is sufficient to 
show that there is something essentially wrong. That 
wrong I take to be the prevalence of a theology which 
suppresses thought, by threatening mental error with the 
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penalty of eternal damnation. I know that this system 
appeals to the Scriptures. I also know that it is only 
supported by the perversion of the Scriptures. I could 
shew that whenever faith and salvation are connected 
there, either the faith is a moral quality, not an intellec* 
tual act ; or the salvation is only a prophecy of temporal 
deliverance, and not the promise of an eternal heaven.- 
But this is beside my present purpose . I am only now 
arging the fact that revelation speaks to man through his 
reason ; and instead of limiting and quelling that reason by 
telling him that any of its honest conclusions can be a crime 
to be eternally punished, requires that every man jiidge 
what is said, and be, " fully persuaded in his own mind.'' 
It is in proportion as the intellect is led thus free from 
the bias of hope or fear, that it flourishes in any depart- 
ment. Our noblest species of literature is our philosophy ; 
the second our poetry ; the third politics ; the last our 
theology. In each, truth is the object ; truth, fh the first, 
as to the laws of matter and of mind ; in the second, truth 
of description, feeling, and character ; in the third, truth 
as to the tendencies of institutions and measures ; in the 
last, truth concerning God, duty, and futurity. The order 
of their excellence is precisely that of the degree of men- 
tal freedom, freedom from the prospect of reward or pun- 
ishment as to particular conclusions, which exists in ^ 
them respectively. There is little or nothing to bias in 
philosophy. In poetry there are the taste, the passions, 
and prejudices of the time, so far as these deviate from 
the common and permanent sympathies of humanity. In 
politics there are great temporal interests involved. 
And in religion there are terrors which few minds can 
resist, incessantly directed against denial, or even doubt, 
and therefore against investigation. Hence the order of 
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excellence reyerses the order of importaoce. Hence the 
timidity, the narrowness, the barrenness of mind which 
we lament in theology. 

We strive to break this benumbing spell; We would 
expose this terrific fallacy. We would raise the slave of 
creeds into the freeman of Christ. We demand, with 
him, "Why do ye not even of yourselves judge that 
which is right?'' We sound the trumpet of the gospel, 
and cry " Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise fi'om the 
dead, and Christ shall give thee light'' And would not 
the world be benefited if men could be made to think as 
fireely and as vigorously in religion as they do in othei 
concerns ? Have not all great eras of improvement been 
characterized by a burst of intellectual activity ? Was 
it not thus when Christianity roused the nations from the 
torpidity of their ancient skepticism and idolatry ? Was 
it not thus when the Reformation was achieved ? A piure, 
and rational, and liberal theology would exalt the char- 
acter of any people to the proudest heights of intellectual 
dignity. This was the soul of the consecrated literature 
of Judea. Whether prophets and apostles were theologi- 
cally inspired or not, their theology inspired them intel- 
lectually ; it was from heaven, and raised their minds 
above the world ; it gave them a sublimity un approached 
by all other, philosophers, moralists, and bards. Such 
riiould ever be the effect of genuine religion. Siteh 
never can be its influence till the bigotry and imposition 
are overthrown which denounce against what they call 
heresy and error the pains and penalties of eternity. 

2. While one class of the questions ajt issue between 
U8 and those who call themselves Orthodox bears upon 
the emancipation of the intellect, there is another cb«i 
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which bears not less strongly upon the feelings and affec- 
tions, and the decision of which in our favor may be 
fairly termed the emancipation of the heart, its liberation 
from the spirit of bondage by that perfect love which 
^ casteth out fear, the fear which has torment. If I read 
aright the New Testament, love is the sum and substance 
of its religion ; the essence of the devotion which it in- 
spires, of the morality which it enjoins, and of the heaven 
which it promises. *' God is love, and he that dwelleth 
in love dwelleth in God, and God in him." But men 
can never be thus in heart and soul united with their 
God and their fellow-creatures while they believe that 
supreme excellence includes such an attribute as vindic- 
tive justice — a justice which punishes not for purposes of 
kindness and correction, but merely on the principle of 
so much suffering for so much sin, that suffering itself 
producing more sin, and extending to all eternity : that 
the greatest sum of happiness, the universal good of his 
creatures, the greatest good of the whole, which necessa- 
rily includes the greatest good of the individual, was 
never contemplated by the Creator in his work of creation, 
nor will ever be realized by the operations of his provi- 
dence and grace : that the Father is partial, infinitely 
partial, and out of the mass of conscious existence which 
he has produced selects a portion for goodness and hap- 
piness, abandoning the rest to remediless and endless 
anguish : that there are beings in the universe, intellec- 
tual, spiritual, mighty, and immortal beings, whose nature, 
agency, and destiny, is evil, unmixed evil : that man 
comes into the world corrupt to the heart's core, incapa- 
ble of all good, and that except in those who undergo a 
certain change, and receive a certain faith, there neither 
is^ nor has been, nor to eternity shall or can be, anything 
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whate? er which morally is the proper object of eompla* 
oence and love : that eril is final in the Divine plan^ and 
that there is a region in which depravity and misery shall 
never cease to reign over millions, a region of blasphemies 
and vice, and foulness and hopelessness, and anguish un- 
vtterable. 

Disguise and palliate and equivocate as advocates may 
for the purposes of controversy, these are the vital, prac- 
tical doctrines of the faith which millions hold for Chris- 
tianity. Whatever may be the amiable inconsistencies 
of individuals, it is impossible, while these tenets are 
held, for the spirit of Christian love to pervade the land. 
They may be checked in some degree by doctrines of a 
different character; th^ may also be checked by the 
best impulses of our calumniated nature ; but they cannot 
be neutralized ; they are too prominent in the system 
to which they belong, to be without a mighty influence 
over the heart ; and that influence it is our bounden duty 
to struggle for the annihilation of They are a source of 
slavish fear in religion, which is alike degrading to man 
who feels it, to the gospel which is represented as working 
by such base means, and to God who is its object. They 
are a source of censoriousness and bigotry, which bring 
upon society a countless train of evils, oflen perpetrating 
by word and deed atrocious injustice, and sowing the 
land with seeds of bitterness. They turn men aside from 
" doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly with 
their God." They fill the world with contentions ; and 
the deathbed even of their firmest votaries is oflen a scene 
of changing emotions, and melancholy apprehensions, and 
dark despondings, which it is fearful to contemplate. 

Much must be done with men's minds before their 
hearts become right with God, or right with humanity. 
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Controversy must eradicate the prejudices which impede 
the growth of their affections. They must ,be brought 
into the light, to make them feel the warmth of genuine 
religion. Many a massy pile of false doctrine must be 
battered down before theology and morality can be recon- 
structed on the broad foundations which Christ has laid of 
universal love. On this principle alone, carried out into 
all its bearings, do we arrive at the full manifestation of 
the spirit of the gospel. This is the spirit of Christ, which 
makes and marks us his ; in extending its influence we 
are advancing his kingdom ; and in its final diffusion 
will the objects of his mission be accomplished. 

3. A third class of questions at issue between us and 
others, relate to various views of repentance, and right- 
eonsness, and pardon, and conversion, and heaven ; and 
involve to a large extent the activity which the believer 
is impelled to put forth, the motives by which he is to 
be influenced, and the course he should pursue, in this 
life of probation and preparation. 

The greatest power which I can imagine religion to 
possess, and the most beneficial direction of that power, 
both for the individual and for the community, are when 
men conceive the dignity and happiness of an hereafter 
tQ consist in the full development of the intellectual, 
moral, and social principles of human nature, as con- 
stituted by its paternal Creator; when their heaven is 
a state of exalted attainment, of glowing affection, of 
beneficent activity, and all holding on an interminable 
progress^through the ages of eternity ; and when, as is 
the natural influence of such a notion as this, they 
advance towards future bliss by realizing here, with 
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all tbeir ability and energy, that which they h<^ to 
become in the kingdom of heaven. l*he men who act 
on such principles have a constant motive to righteous 
exertion. They feel how the consequences of whatever 
they do extend themselves through death into the life to 
come, and to eternity. They must work while it is day. 
And their religion pervades all their pursuits. It sancti- 
fies their scientific attainments, and their industrious 
labors. Whatever benefits their fellow-creatures, makes 
themselves more fit for heaven. Whatever purifies and 
exalts their own characters, is heaven commencing in 
them. Grace and glory are with them but different views 
of the same thing. The duty and the recompense, in- 
stead of a merely positive and arbitrary cohnexion, are 
inseparable and even identified. Death does not iH'eak 
the continuity of their moral being. Here and hereafler 
their existence is alike directed towards accomplishing 
the great end of their creation. For this purpose was 
the gospel proclaimed ; for this Christ came, renewing in 
man the image of his Maker ; for this was death abolish- 
ed, and heaven and earth were united and reconciled, 
and the kingdom of God established, in all the univer- 
salily of its spirit, its influences, ^nd its promises. 

But this light yet shines in the darkness. This great 
and glorious work is impeded not only in the world, but 
in the church, not only by the unbelieving and the profli- 
gate, but by the professors of Christianity itself. They 
first separate man's conversion, that is, his becoming a 
Christian, from his own exertions. They represent him 
as made so by a supernatural operation. They divide 
the effect from the cause, and deny the latter, while they 
desire the former. This is a vain attempt to honor the 
Deity. He is not less honored in the laws of the menta 
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and moral world than he is in the seeming interruption 
of those of the physical world. He is not less the great 
agent of the universe in nature than in miracle. There 
is no good done as to the religious feeling, but much evil 
as to moral activity. Religion is made passive in its ori- 
gin. Man is initiated into Christianity by being told that 
he can do nothing. A false impression is produced, 
which tends to put him wrong through the whole of his 
course. He must not attempt by moral acts to generate 
in himself the spiritual life, but wait for its communica- 
tion. There is no gradation for him to ascend. It is 
everything or nothing ; and at this point that everything 
must be done for him, and not by him. What can be 
more calculated to leave the sinner in his sinfulness ; to 
furnish self -justification to the impenitent; to dismay the 
timid ; to puff up with spiritual pride the bold ; and to 
turn all aside from solid, practical godliness, to the ever- 
varying and often deceptive emotions of their minds or 
their animal frames? 

And then, when the spiritual life is supposed to be im- 
parted, how is it to be manifested ? Here, again, it is 
too common for them to separate what is called holiness 
from the real duties of man upon the earth. What con- 
stitutes the good and godly man, in the common estima- 
tion of religionists? It is notorious that the duties 
which become so simply because they are means, are 
placed in the very first rank. Heaven forbid that we 
should undervalue prayer and praise, both private and 
social ; reading the Scriptures, hearing sermons ; but 
their worth is in their use. It is our duty to form our 
characters to the devotion and benevolence which, rightly 
employed, they may be made so powerfully to promote in 

VOL. VI. — NO. LXVII. 2 
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US. Their obligation is secondary, not primary ; it re- 
lates not so much to themselves as to their influences. 
It is a fearful mischief that they are so often raised, as 
habit or opinion raises wealth, from being pursued as 
means for an ulterior object, to being themselves the 
final object. They do not constitute the good man, the 
real Christian. How extensively have religionists been 
alienated from the great duties of social life ! Engaged 
in praying and proselyting, how seldom they act upon 
the public mind and public institutions and conduct, so 
as to imbue them with the spirit of the gospel ! How 
else could it be that even the progress of natural science 
should still often have to struggle with theological preju- 
dices in Christian countries? That slavery should still 
exist in Christian countries 7 That war should still be 
. waged between Christian nations ? That the adminis- 
tration of justice should still be so imperfect under Chris- 
tian legislation ! That many and some most grinding 
oppressions should still be practised in Christian commu- 
nities ? That universal education, whatever approxima- 
tions are made, should still be so limited, both as to extent 
and as to the worth of the instruction, as it is in Chris- 
tian countries? That to all great advances in the state 
of society there should still be such mighty obstacles as 
there are in Christian states? That Institutions framed 
and conducted for the express object of elevating the 
moral, nf^ntal^ and physical condition of the great mass 
of the people, should still be almost unknown in the ar- 
rangements of Christian nations ? 

In devotion to such aims as these, combined with the 
diligent cultivation of the personal and domestic virtues, 
is the Christian character exhibited. But these graft not > 
weW on the stock of popular systems ; nor have they ever 
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borne, nor seem they ever likely to bear, a harvest of 
8uch fruit. They are stigmatized as .worldly aims ; if 
they be, it is in the sense in which, among others, Christ 
came to save the world, and make his fdlowers the salt 
of the earth. They are now the largest sphere for those 
good works without which faith is dead. Were it not 
the honest blunder of fanaticism, it would be the pitiful 
excuse of servility or selfishness, that should exclude 
them from the sphere of religion and morality. The 
presence of the gospel in a country ought always to be 
visible by an atmosphere of knowledge, freedom, happi*. 
ness, and improvement, ever spreading and brightening 
around it. Nothing can more degrade Christianity, than 
taking this class of actions from under its cognizance, 
because it belongs to business, and that, because it be> 
longs to politics, and thus isolating religion from every- 
thing else, and stripping it bare of all its fiocial strength 
and glory. Whatever benefits men, in any of their 
relations, that is righteousness and true holiness. 

Hence the mischief also of the further separation 
which religionists make between this world and the 
world to come. They seem to look for happiness rather 
in a perpetual act of worship, than in the continued 
deTclf^ment of principles which here are the source of 
goodness and felicity. Their preparation for it is, there- 
fere, in such exercises. Its hope does not act upon their 
. flDcial conduct. It is not a perpetual impulse to being 
good imd doing good. We do not, and we cannot trace 
to their peculiar principles even the great efforts which 
fton time to time are made and making for correcting 
4fce nrion and evils of the past, and ameliorating the 
i. idttdijioil of mimkind, and leading on the human race in 
• MH^curaer of improvement. By mistaking heaven they 
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lates not so much to themp- ./. O when will m^ ^ 
It is a fearful miBchief tV -,^1 is sown shall be reapecJ ^ 
habit or opinion raiae* .paring precious seed, though 
means for an ulter' , ^ calumny and opposition antl 
final object. TIk '^^ io\ii\^ after many days, and 
real Christian. ,y^^y«dden them even in heaven. 

alienated fro- '4^^ , , ... , 

.•' A\ then, and as enlightened, pious, 
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*^ Ki- ^ aeo should do, in associating for the 

. . ' vi«»^ .rfii»"6"t and persuasion, of religious 
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j^'^f deserve well of their country ; for they 

J, «^ to it that noblest prerogative and praise, of 

n'O'^. the nations how to live. They deserve well of 

f^'..y. for they would see it created anew in the 



* J iifl«8® ^^ ^^ Maker, and bring glory to God in 
H'''' j-jjest by peace on earth and good-will amongst men. 
^^Attd J" *^*® delineation of social good and social duty, 
^acB also that of individual duty and good. The 
TLjjectual, the moral, the active powers, these make up 
f psture ; their diligent and proportionate cultivation 
. ^rrowing in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
-ud Saviour Jesus Christ. With knowledge in the mind, 
iQfO io the heart, and usefulness in the life, we must still 
expect to encounter the anathema of the bigot, and the 
0corn of the worldling ; but we may also anticipate that 
He, before whom we and they must appear, will recom- 
pense every endurance by declaring, ** Well done, good 
and faithful servant ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord ; 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make 
Ibee ruler over many things," 
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SCRIPTURAL READINGS 



AITD 



UNSGRIPTURAL SAYINGS. 



Section I. — Concerniito God. 

I. I read, " There is One God." ( I Tim. ii. 5.) — I 
believe it. I do not read, " There are three Gods." — 
I do not believe it. 

II. I read, " God is One.'* (Gal. iii. 20.) — I believe 
it. I do not read, ** In the Godhead there is a distinc- 
tion, which affords grounds for the appellations of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost." — I do not believe it. 

III. I read, " The Lord our God is One Lord.'' (Deut. 
vi. 4. — Mark xii. 29). — I believe it. I do not read, 
" In the Godhead there are three persons, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost ; and these three are One." — I do not 
believe it 

IV. I read, ** There is Ose God and Father of all ; 

who is above all, and through all, and in yon all." (Eph. 
iv. 6). — I believe it. I do not read, " God, acting in 
one mode, is called Father ; acting in another mode, is 
called Son ; and acting in a third mode, is called Holt 
Ghost." — I do not believe it. 

V. I read, " The high and lofty One, that inhabiteth 
eternity." (Isa. Ivii. 16). — I believe what Isaiah thus 
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speaks of God. I do not read, that the high and lofty 
One is, in any sense, three. — I do not helieve it. 

VI. I read '' Cry out and shout, thou inhabitant of 
Zion : for great b the Holy One of Israel, in the midst 
of thee." (Isa. xii. 6). — I believe the presence of the 
Holy One of Israel is the true source of suUime joy. I 
do not read, that the Holy One of Israel is three. — I 
do not believe it. 

VII. I read, " One is your Father which is in heaven." 
(Matt, xxiii. 9). — I doubt not, this is God. I believe it. 
I do not read, ** three are your Fathers in heaven." — 
I do not believe it. 

VIII. I read, "Tons there is but One God, the Fath- 
er." (I Co|r. viii. 6). — I believe it. I do not read, " To 
us there is One God, the Trinity." — I do not believe it. 

IX. I read, " God is Love." (1 John iv. 8.) —I be- 
lieve it I do noi read^ '* God is Enmity." — I do not 
believe it. 

X. I read, " the Lord is good to all ; and his tender 
mercies are over all his works." (Ps. cxlv. 9). — - 1 be- 
lieve it. I do not read, that there is any ** respect of per- 
sons" with God. — I do not believe there is any. 

Section H. — Concerning Christ. 

XI. I read of Jesus, that he ** was born, in Bethlehem 
of Judea." (Matt. ii. 1. — see, also, Luke ii. 1 — 11.) — I 
believe the Scriptural account of his birth. I do not read 
that ** God was ever born." — I do not believe it. 

XII. I read, " Jesus increased in wisdom, and stature, 
and in favor with God and man." (Luke ii. 52.) — I 
believe it. I do not read, '^ God increased in wisdom, 
or stature, or in favor with himself and his creatures." — I 
do not "believe h. 
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XIII. I read, '' Jesus himself began to be about thirtif 
years of age," (Lukeiii. 23,) at the period of his bap- 
tism. — I believe it. I do not read, that God ever began 
to be about thirty years of age. — I do not believe it. 

XIV. I read, ** Jesus, also, being baptized, and praying, 
the heaven was opened, and the Holy Ghost descended in 
a bodily shape, like a dove, upon him." (Luke iii. 21, 
22.) — I believe it. I do not read that God was ever 
baptized, or prayed ; or that the Holy Ghost descended 
on him. — I do not believe it. 

XV. I read, " God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with 
the Holy Ghost, and with power." (Acts x. 38.) — I 
believe it. I do not read, that Jesus so anointed him- 
self. — I do not believe it. 

XVI. I read, (words of Christ,) ** 1 proceeded forth, 
and came from God ; neither came 1 of myself, but he 
sent me." (John viii. 42.) — I believe, he did so proceed ; 
and that he so came ; and was so sent. I do not read, 
that he proceeded forth, and came from himself ; nor, 
that he sent himself. — I do not believe it. 

XVII. I read, " The Father sent the Son, to be the 
Saviour of the world." (1 John iv. 14.) — I believe it. 
I do not read, " God sent himself." — I do not be- 
lieve it. 

XVIII. I read, ^* Jesus, knowing that the Father had 
given all things into his hands, and that he was come 
from God, and went to God," (John xiii. 3,) acted accord- 
ingly. — I believe the statement. I do not read, that 
Jesus possessed all things in his own right ; nor that ^ he 
took airthings, by independent power, into his own hands. 
Nor do I read, that he came from himself^ or went to 
HIMSELF. — I do not believe eitner. 

XIX. I read, of Jesus, that he *' was, in all points, 
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US. Their obligation is secondary, not primary ; it re- 
lates not so much to themselves as to their influences. 
It is a fearful mischief that they are so often raised, as 
habit or opinion raises wealth, from being pursued as 
means for an ulterior object, to being themselves the 
final object. They do not constitute the good man, the 
real Christian. How extensively have religionists been 
alienated from the great duties of social life ! Engaged 
in praying and proselyting, how seldom they act upon 
the public mind and public institutions and conduct, so 
as to imbue them with the spirit of the gospel ! How 
else could it be that even the progress of natural science 
should still often have to struggle with theological preju- 
dices in Christian countries? That slavery should still 
exist in Christian countries 7 That war should still be 
. waged between Christian nations ? That the adminis- 
tration of justice should still be so imperfect under Chris- 
tian legislation ! That many and some most grinding 
oppressions should still be practised in Christian commu- 
nities? That universal education, whatever approxima- 
tions are made, should still be so limited, both as to extent 
and as to the worth of the instruction, as it is in Chris- 
tian countries? That to all great advances in the state 
of society there should still be such mighty obstacles as 
there are in Christian states? That institutions framed 
and conducted for the express object of elevating the 
moral, nf^ntal, and physical condition of the great mass 
of the people, should still be almost unknown in the ar- 
rangements of Christian nations ? 

In devotion to such aims as these, combined with the 
diligent cultivation of the personal and domestic virtues, 
is the Christian character exhibited. But these graft not ' 
well on the stock of popular systems ; nor have they ever 
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borne, nor seem they ever likely to bear, a harvest of 
8ttch fruit. They are stigmatized as .worldly aims ; if 
they be, it is in the sense in which, among others, Christ 
came to save the world, and make his fcdlowers the salt 
of the earth. They are now the largest sphere for those 
good works without which faith is dead. Were it not 
the honest blunder of fanaticism, it would be the pitiful 
excuse of servility or selfishness, that should exclude 
them from the sphere of religion and morality. The 
presence of the gospel in a country ought always to be 
visible by an atmosphere of knowledge, freedom, happi- 
ness, and improvement, ever spreading and brightening 
around it. Nothing can more degrade Christianity, than 
taking this class of actions from under its cognizance, 
because it belongs to business, and that, because it be> 
longs to politics, and thus isolating religion from every- 
thing else, and stripping it bare of all its fiocial strength 
and glory. Whatever benefits men, in any of their 
relations, that is righteousness and true holiness. 

Hence the mischief also of the further separation 
which religionists make between this world and the 
world to come. They seem to look for happiness rather 
in a perpetual act of worship, than in the continued 
development of principles which here are the source of 
goodness and felicity. Their preparation for it is, there- 
fore, in such exercises. Its hope does not act upon their 
social conduct. It is not a perpetual impulse to being 
good and doing good. We do not, and we cannot trace 
to their peculiar principles even the great efforts which 
from time to time are made and making for correcting 
the errors and evils of the past, and ameliorating the 
condition of mankind, and leading on the human race in 
its career of improvement. By mistaking heaven they 
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all their ability and energy, that which they hope to 
become in the kincrdom of heaven. The men who act 

o 

on such principles have a constant motive to righteous 
exertion. They feel how the consequences of whatever 
they do extend themselves through death into the life to 
come, and to eternity. They must work while it is day. 
And their religion pervades all their pursuits. It sancti- 
fies their scientific attainments, and their industrious 
labors. Whatever benefits their fellow-creatures, makes 
themselves more fit for heaven. Whatever purifies and 
exalts their own characters, is heaven commencing in 
them. Grace and glory are with them but different views 
of the same thing. The duty and the recompense, in- 
stead of a merely positive and arbitrary cohnexion, are 
inseparable and even identified. Death does not break 
the continuity of their moral being. Here and hereafler 
their existence is alike directed towards accomplishing 
the great end of their creation. For this purpose was 
the gospel proclaimed ; for this Christ came, renewing in 
man the image of his Maker ; for this was death abolish- 
ed, alid heaven and earth were united and reconciled, 
and the kingdom of God established, in all the univer- 
sality of its spirit, its influences, ^nd its promises. 

But this light yet shines in the darkness. This great 
and glorious work is impeded not only in the world, but 
in the church, not only by the unbelieving and the profli- 
gate, but by the professors of Christianity itself. They 
first separate man's conversion, that is, his becoming a 
Christian, from his own exertions. They represent him 
as made so by a supernatural operation. They divide 
the effect from the cause, and deny the latter, while they 
desire the former. This is a vain attempt to honor the 
Deitf, He is not less honored in the laws of the menta 
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and moral world than he is in the seeming interruption 
of those of the physical world. He is not less the great 
agent of the universe in nature than in miracle. There 
is no good done as to the religious feeling, but much evil 
as to moral activity. Religion is made passive in its ori- 
gin. Man is initiated into Christianity by being told that 
he can do nothing. A false impression is produced, 
which tends to put him wrong through the whole of his 
course. He must not attempt by moral acts to generate 
in himself the spiritual life, but wait for its communica- 
tion. There is no gradation for him to ascend. It is 
everything or nothing ; and at this point that everything 
must be done for him, and not by him. What can be 
more calculated to leave the sinner in his sinfulness ; to 
furnish self-justification to the impenitent; to dismay the 
timid ; to puflf up with spiritual pride the bold ,* and to 
turn all aside from solid, practical godliness, to the ever- 
varying and often deceptive emotions of their minds or 
their animal frames? 

And then, when the spiritual life is supposed to be im- 
parted, how is it to be manifested ? Here, again, it is 
too common for them to separate what is called holiness 
from the real duties of man upon the earth. What con- 
stitutes the good and godly man, in the common estima- 
tion of religionists? It is notorious that the duties 
which become so simply because they are means, are 
placed in the very first rank. Heaven forbid that we 
should undervalue prayer and praise, both private and 
social ; reading the Scriptures, hearing sermons ; but 
their worth is in their use. It is our duty to form our 
characters to the devotion and benevolence which, rightly 
employed, they may be made so powerfully to promote in 
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US. Their obligation is secondary, not primary ; it re- 
lates not so much to themselves as to their influences. 
It is a fearful mischief that they are so often raised, as 
habit or opinion raises wealth, from being pursued as 
means for an ulterior object, to being themselves the 
final object. They do not constitute the good man, the 
real Christian. How extensively have religionists been 
alienated from the great duties of social life ! Engaged 
in praying and proselyting, how seldom they act upon 
the public mind and public institutions and conduct, so 
as to imbue them with the spirit of the gospel ! How 
else could it be that even the progress of natural science 
should still often have to struggle with theological preju- 
dices in Christian countries? That slavery should still 
exist in Christian countries 7 That war should still be 
. waged between Christian nations ? That the adminis- 
tration of justice should still be so imperfect under Chris- 
tian legislation! That many and some most grinding 
oppressions should still be practised in Christian commu- 
nities ? That universal education, whatever approxima- 
tions are made, should still be so limited, both as to extent 
and as to the worth of the instruction, as it is in Chris- 
tian countries? That to all great advances in the state 
of society there should still be such mighty obstacles as 
there are in Christian states? That institutions framed 
and conducted for the express object of elevating the 
mora], nf^ntal, and physical condition of the great mass 
of the people, should still be almost unknown in the ar- 
rangements of Christian nations ? 

In devotion to such aims as these, combined with the 
diligent cultivation of the personal and domestic virtues, 
is the Christian character exhibited. But these graft not 
well on the stock of popular systems; nor have they ever 
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borne, nor seem they ever likely to bear, a harvest of 
such fruit. They are stigmatized as .worldly aims ; if 
they be, it is in the sense in which, among others, Christ 
came to save the world, and make his followers the salt 
of the earth. They are now the largest sphere for those 
good works without which faith is dead. Were it not 
the honest blunder of fanaticism, it would be the pitiful 
excuse of servility or selfishness, that should exclude 
them from the sphere of religion and morality. The 
presence of the gospel in a country ought always to be 
visible by an atmosphere of knowledge, freedom, happi*. 
ness, and improvement, ever spreading and brightening 
around it. Nothing can more degrade Christianity, than 
taking this class of actions from under its cognizance, 
because it belongs to business, and that, because it be> 
longs to politics, and thus isolating religion from every- 
thing else, and stripping it bare of all its social strength 
and glory. Whatever benefits men, in any of their 
relations, that is righteousness and true holiness. 

Hence the mischief also of the further separation 
which religionists make between this world and the 
world to come. They seem to look for happiness rather 
in a perpetual act of worship, than in the continued 
development of principles which here are the source of 
goodness and felicity. Their preparation for it is, there- 
fore, in such exercises. Its hope does not act upon their 
social conduct. It is not a perpetual impulse to being 
good and doing good. We do not, and we cannot trace 
to their peculiar principles even the great efforts which 
from time to time are made and making for correcting 
the errors and evils of the past, and ameliorating the 
condition of mankind, and leading on the human race in 
its career of improvement. By mistaking heaven they 
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lose the glory of making earth the heaven into which it 
might gradually be transformed. O when will men 
awake from these dreams ? What is sown shall be reaped ; 
and happy they who go forth bearing precious seed, though 
it be with toil and tears, amid calumny and opposition and 
scorn, for the results shall be found after many days, and 
the good of earth may gladden them even in heaven. 

Unitarians do well, then, and as enlightened, pious, 
and benevolent men should do, in associating for the 
promotion, by argument and persuasion, of religious 
views which will produce a better spirit. They deserve 
well of Christendom ; for they revert, and would induce 
all believers to revert, to the genuine truths of the gos- 
pel. They deserve well of their country ; for they 
would restore to it that noblest prerogative and praise, of 
teaching the nations how to live. They deserve well of 
humanity ; for they would see it created anew in the 
moral image of its Maker, and bring glory to God in 
the highest by peace on earth and good-will amongst men. 

And in this delineation of social good and social duty, 
we trace also that of individual duty and good. The 
intellectual, the moral, the active powers, these make up 
our nature ; their diligent and proportionate cultivation 
is growing in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. With knowledge in the mind, 
love in the heart, and usefulness in the life, we must still 
expect to encounter the anathema of the bigot, and the 
scorn of the worldling ; but we may also anticipate that 
He, before whom we and they must appear, will recom- 
pense every endurance by declaring, *' Well done, good 
and faithful servant ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord ; 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make 
^Iiee ruler over many things." 
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•— This, then, I believe to be the established and TptapeT 
mode of Christian prayer ; to address God, in the name 
of Christ.* Happy is he, who obeys this rule of the 
master ; and who receives in himself the accomplishment 
of the subsequent promise ! I do. not read, ** Whatso- 
ever ye shall ask me in my own name, I will give you/' 
— I do not believe it right for Christians so to pray. 

LV. I read, (a direction of the apostle to Christians, in 
accordance with the precept of our Saviour,) that the disci- 
ples should be *' Giving thanks, always, for all things, unto 
God and the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ." 
(Eph. V. 20. compare Coloss. i. 3, 12 — iii. 17.) — I be- 
lieve this to have been the rule and custom of the earliest 
Christian worship. I do not read. any direction to offer 
prayers to any other being than the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. — I do not believe it right so to do. 

LVL J read, " We are the circumcision, which wor- 
ship God in the spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus." 
(Philipp. iii. 3.) — May the God and Father of our Lord 
enable us so to worship, and so to rejoice. I do not 
rea'd, that they are the circumcision, who worship a First 
person in a coequal Trinity, and rejoice in a Second. — I 
do not believe it. . 

. Section TV. — Concerning Redemption. 

LVIL I read, " God so loved the world, that He gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." (John iii. 
16.) — 1 believe it. I do not read, that God so hated the 
world, that, he required full satisfaction to his justice, 
before he would save the world. — I do not believe it. 

* See, also, John xv<-li6. 
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LVIII. I read, " In this was manifested the love of 
God towards us, because that God sent his only begotten 
Son into the world, that we might lire through him.'' 
(I John iv. 9.) — I believe it. I do not read that God 
sent his Son, in order to make a display of his retribu- 
tive justice, or to exhibit his rigid demand of the punish- 
ment of sin. — I do not believe it. 

LIX. T read, " All things are of God, who hath re- 
conciled us [the Apostles] to himself [made us at one 
with himself] by Jesus Christ." (2 Cor. v. 18.) — I 
believe it ; and cordially acknowledge the splendid truth, 
that God himself is the ultimate source of all salvation. 
I do not read, that Chri^ reconciled Gk>d to us. — I do 
not believe it. 

LX. I read, '* God was, in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them." (2 Cor. v. 19.) — I believe it ; and rejoice in 
the thought, that God, of his deep mercy, passes by the 
transgressions of penitent men, and makes them at 
one with himself by Jesus Christ. I do not read, that 
Clnrist jmid God ibr our sins ; satisfied the demands of 
his justice ; or, in any way, rendered the Divine Being 
more merciful or gracious, than He eternally is. — I do 
not believe it. ^ 

LXI. I ready '' According to His mercy, He [God] 
saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost, which He shed on us, abundantly, 
through Jesus Christ, oor Saviour." (Tit. iii. 5, 6.) — 
I believe it ; and have joy in believing that God exerts a 
saving influence upon the human mind, by means of 
Christ Jesus, whom He hath raised from the dead. I do 
nol read, that God was dependent on an atonement made 
by Christ, for an oppoi tuaity so to iafluence me\i!s «o(^. 
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— I do not believe it. It is clear, that God sUves us 
** according to his mercy ; " and, in that mercy, imparts 
his regenerating, washing, and spiritual renewing to the 

soul through the Saviour whom '' He hath exalted for 

to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins." 

LXII. I read, '' The Son of Man came to give his 

life a ransom for many." (Matt. xx. 28.) — 1 believe it. 
I do not read, that this ransom was a payment made to 
God, as a satisfaction to his wrath. — I do not believe it. 

LXIII. I read, ** He appeared, to put away sin, by 
the sacrifice of himself." (Heb. ix. 26.) — I believe it. 
I do not read, that he appeared, to be made an object, in 
which the Divine vengeance should be displayed, — I do 
not believe it. 

LXIV. I read, " For this purpose the Son of God was 
manifested, that he might destroy the works of the devil." 
(1 John iii. 8.) — I believe it. I do not read, " The Son 
of God was manifested, that he might pay for the works 
of the devil." — I do not believe it. 

LXV. I read, *' Christ, also, hath once suffered for sins, 
the just for the unjust, that he might bring us unto God." 
(1 Pet. iii. 18.) I believe it; that he so suffered ; and 
that the object of his sufferings was, as here stated, to 
bring us unto God ; in no sense, to take us away from 
' Him. I do not read, that Christ suffered the punishment 
which our sins deserved. — I do not believe it. 

LX VI. I read, (in the song of the elders to the Lamb,) 
** Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed ua to God by thy 
blood." (Rev. v. 9.) — I believe, they were so redeem- 
ed ; and may the God of grace give us part in the same 
redemption. I do not read, ** Thou hast redeemed us 
from God by thy blood." I do not believe in any re- 
demption that takes the soul away from God. Certainly, 
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" the redempiioQ that is in Christ Jesus *' is one that 
brings us unto God, to he ''justified freely by his grace.' 
(Rom. iiL 24.) 

LXYII. I read, concerning Christ, that be gave '' him- 
self for us, that he might redeem U8 from all iniquity." 
(Tit. ii. 14.) — It is my prayer that the redemption may 
be made effectual. I do not read, that he gave himself 
for us, that he might redeem us from the God of justice, 
or from til. justice of God. — I do not believe it. 

LXVIII. I read, that he ** gave himself for our sins, 
that he might deliver us from this present evil world, 
according to the will of God our Father." (GaL i. 4.) — 
May this redemption, likewise, be made complete in us 
all. I do not read, that he gave himself for our sins, 
that he might deliver ub from God. — I do not believe it 

— Contrariwise, he gave himself for our sins, that he 
might deliver us from those hard masters, the world, 
and iNK^uiTY ; and that he might bring us unto God our 
Father, ** that we, being delivered out of the hand of our 
ENEMIES, might serve him, without fear, in holiness and 
righteousness before him, all the days of our life." 
(Luke i. 74, 75.) 

LXIX. I read, '* Ye are not your own, for ye are 
bought with Si price" (1 Cor. vi. 19,20.)- I am taught, 
elsewhere, that this price is ''the precious Uood of 
Christ." (I Pet. i. 19.) — I believe it; and am ^con- 
scious of duty, for Christians, to ** glorify God in their 
body and' in their spirit, which are God's." (1 Cor. vi. 
20.) I do not read, that ''by the precious blood of Christ 
ye are delivered from the action of one part of the Divine 
character, that ye might receive the benefit of another." 

— 1 do not believe it. 
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LXX. I read, of Christ, that he " was manifest in 
these last times for you, who by him do believe in God 
that raised him from the dead, and gave him glory ; that 
your faith and hope might be in God." (1 Pet. i. 20, 21.) 
— I believe, he is effectual to the welfare of those who 
thus believe. I do not read, that he was manifest, in 
order to change the Divine purposes toward man^ in any 
way. — I do- not believe it. 

LXXI. I read, (words of Christ,) " I am the way, and 
the truth, and the life." (John xiv. 6.) — I believe it. 
I do not read, that a satisfaclion made by him is either 
way, or truth, or life. — I do not believe it. 

LXXII. T read, "The last Adam was made a quicken- 
ing spirit." (I Cor. xv. 45.) — I doubt not it is true of 
all vital Christians, what the apostle said, "God hath 
quickened us together with Christ." (Eph. ii. 5.) — I 
would, that all men might reckon themselves " dead, in- 
deed, unto sin, but alive unto God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord." (Rom. vi. 11.) I do not read, that the last 
Adam is God himself. — I do not believe it. 

LXXII I. I read, to Christians, *' Ye are risen with him 
[Christ,] through the faith of the operation of God, who 
hath raised him from the dead." (Coloss. ii. 12.) — I 
believe it. I do not read, " Ye are risen with him, 
through faith in a satisfaction which he made to Divine 
justice." — I do not believe it. 

LXXIV. I read, "You, being dead in your sins...hath 
He [God] quickened, together with him [Christ,] having 
forgiven all your trespasses." (Coloss. ii. 13.) — I be- 
lieve it. I do not read, " You, being dead in your sins 

hath he quickened, together with him ; having accepted 
his sacrifice of atonement, as an all-sufficient payment for 
your trespasses." — I do not believe it. Indeed, I do not 
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read the expression, sacrifice of atonement, or, atoning 
sacrijice in all the New Testament. 

LXXV. I read, concerning Christ, " It pleased the 
Father, that in him should all fulness dwell ; and, (hav- 
ing made peace by the blood of his cross) by him to re- 
concile all things unto himself; by him, I say, whether 
. they be things in earth, or things in heaven." (Coloss. 
i. 19, 20.) — It is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
I do not read, that the peace, made by the blood of his 
cross, consists in a satisfaction rendered to divine jus- 
tice, or a display made of .divine vengeance. — I do not 
believe it. I am taught, by the same apostle, that this 
peace consists in bringing nigh, those that were afar off. 
(Eph. ii. 12 — 18.) And, as it pleased the Father, that 
in " Christ " should all fulness dwell ; so do I read, con- 
cerning true Christians, ** Of his fulness have all we re- 
ceived, and grace for grace." (John i. 16.) 

Section V. — Concerning an Interest in Christ. 

LXXVT. I read, " This is life eternal, that they might 
"know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent." (John xvii. 3.) — I believe it; that the 
very essence of heavenly peace, energy, and happiness, 
consists in vital acquaintance with the only true God and 
Jesus his Messiah. I do not read, thai it is life eternal, 
to be acquainted with the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
as the same God or another. — I do not believe it. 

LXXVII. I read, " Except a man be born again, (or, 

from above,) he cannot see the kingdom of God." (John 

iii. 3.) — I believe it. I do not read, that ** man, at his 

natural birth, is totally depraved." — I do not believe it. 

LXXVIII. I read, " As many as are led by the Spirit 
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of God, they are the sons of God." (Rom. yiii. 14.) — 
I believe it. I do not read, that ^* men, at their natural 
bifth^ are the enemies of God.'* — I do not believe it. 

LXXIX. I ready ''Whosoever believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ, is born of God.'* (1 John v. 1.)- — I believe 
it I do not ready *' whosoever believeth that Jesus is 
Go», is born of God." — I do not believe it. 

LXXX. I read, (words of Christ,) "He that believeth 
in me, hath everlasting life." (John vi. 47.) — I be^ 
lieve it. 1 do not reftd, " He that believeth in my God' 
head hath everlasting life." — I do not believe it. 

LXXXL I read, ** Whosoever believeth in hii», shall 
receive remission of sins." (Acts x. 43.) — I desire to 
trust this assurance. I do not read ** whosoever believeth 
in his Godhead^ or his atonement, shall receive remis- 
sion of sins." — 1 do not believe, that such faith insures 
such remission. 

LXXXII. I read, »* If thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart, 
that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved.'^ (Rom. x. 9.) — I believe it. I do not read, 
" If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the God Jesus, 
and shalt believe in thine heart, that God hath raised God 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved." — I do not believe it. 

LXXXIII. I read, " Not every one that saith unto me. 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but 
he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven." 
(Matt. vii. 21. compare Luk6 vi. 46 — xiii. 25.) — I be- 
lieve it. I do not read, that obedience to the will of God 
is a sin to any one. —7 I do not believe it. 

LXXXIV. I read, " This is the work of God, that ye 
believe on him whom he hath sent." (John vi. 29), — I 
believe it. I do not read, that it is the work of God to 
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trust in an all-sufficient satisfaction, which He has re- 
ceived for our sins. — I do not believe it. 

LXXXV. I read, <' This is His commandment, that 
we should believe on the name of his Son Jesus Christ, 
and love one another, as he gave us commandment." 
(1 John iii. 23.^ — I believe, that whosoever thus believeth 
and loveth, hath an interest in Christ, and is accepted 
of God. I do not read, that he who trusteth in himself 
that he is righteous, and despiseth others, hath an inter- 
est in Christ. — I do not believe that such a state of 
mind gives him such an interest. 

LXXXVI. I read, " He that dwelleth in love, dwell- 
eth in God, and God in him." (1 John iv. 16.) — I believe 
it. I do not read, that he who dwelleth in enmity ^ dwell- 
eth in God, or God in him. — 1 do not believe it. 

LXXXV II. I read, "Whosoever shall confess that 
Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in -him, and he 
in God." (I John iv. 15.) — I believe it. I do not read, 
*^ whosoever shall confess that Jesus is God, God dwell- 
eth in him and he in God." — I do not believe that such 
confession produces such in-dwelling. / 

LXXXVIII. I read, ** In Jesus Christ, neither circum- 
cision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but, faith 
which worketh hy love ; (Gal. v. 6) and... .a new creature 
(Gal. vi. 15) 2LndL„,,keeping the commandments of God, ( I 
Gor. vii. 19.) — I believe it. I no not read, that special 
modes and forms avail to the certain salvation of the 
soul. — I do not believe it. 

LXXXIX. I read, (words of Christ,) " Whosoever shall 
do the will of God, the same is my brother, and my sis- 
ter, and mother." (Mark iii. 35.) — I believe it. I do not 
read, that whosoever makes high pretensions to religion, 
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18 brother, sister, or mother to Christ. — I do not believe 
that such pretensions create sach relationship. 

XC. I read (words of Christ,) '' The Father himself 
loveth you, because ye have loved me, and hare believed 
that I came out' from God/' (John xvi. 27.) — It is a pre- 
cious saying. I do not read, ''the Father himself loveth 
you, because ye have believed in my Chdhead, or atone- 
ment." — I do not believe .that such faith procures the 
diviae aipprobation . 

XCI. I read (words of Christ,) ** If ye keep my com- 
mandments, ye shall abide in my love, even as I have 
kept my Father's commandments, aiid abide in his love." 
(John XV. 10.) — I believe that he who nncerely endeav- 
ors after obedience to Christ, experiences the fulfilment 
of this word, yea, and of Mis, likewise, — "If a man 
love ME, be wUl keep my words^ and my Father will 
love him, and we wiU come^ unto him, and make oar 
abode with him." (John. xiv. 23.) I do lot read, (word* 
of Christ,) ** even as I have kept mt own comimindments 
and abide in my own love.". — I do not believe, that he 
thought himself to be the God, whose commandments; 
he was keeping, and in whose love he was abiding. 

KCIL I read, '< Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which, according to his abundant 
mercy, hath begotten us again to a lively hope, by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inher- 
itance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away." (1 Pet. i. 3, 4.) — I c ordially unite in the blessing; 
I do not read, that it is our God Jesus Christ, who hath 
so raised himself from the dead. — I do not believe k. 

XCIII. I read, in a prayer of Christ, *' Father, I will 
that they, also^ whom thou hast given me, be with me. 
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where I am." (John zvii. 24). -^ I believe^ this prayer is 
accepted. I do not read, that Christians have any sepa- 
rate interest from that of Christ, in time or eternity. ->*- I 
do not believe it. 

XCIV. I read,* (a promise of Christ,) ** Where I am, 
there shall also my servant be.'' (John xii. 26.)^^! be- 
lieve it. I do not lead, that Christians, in any world, 
ought either to expect or desire any lot separate from 
their master. — I do not believe it. 

XCV. Ifead, (words of Christ,) "Go to my brethren, 
and say unto them, I ascend to my Father, and tour 
Father, and to my God, and your God." (John xx. 17.) — 
Then I believe, that the God and Father of Christ, is, 
ako, our Father and God. I do not read, " I ascend 
unto MYSELF." — I must believe, he was sincere in his 
words ; and that he had a Father and God, to whpm he 
was about to ascend. 

XCVI. I read, (Words of Christ,) " At that day ye 
^all know, that 1 am in my Father, and ye in me, and 
I in you." (John xiv. 20.) — I doubt not the truth of this 
declaration. I do not read, that Christians are Christ, 
because they are in Him, and He in them. Nor yet do 
I read, that He is God because He is in God, and God 
in Him. — I do not believe either the one or the other. 

XCVII. I read, " I appoint unto you a kingdom ; as 
my Father hath appointed unto me." (Luke xxii. 29.) — 
I believe the appointment is effectual. I do not read, that 
this appointment makes Christians equal with Christ ; 
neither do I read that His appointment from God makes 
Him equal with God. — I do not believe it. 

XCVIII. I read, ** To him that overcometh will I grant 
to sit with me in my throne, even as I also overcame, 
and am set down with my Father in his throne" (Bav. 
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iii. 21.) — I doubt not the fulfilment of his promise. I 
do not read that the sitting of Christians ia Christ's 
throne, makes them Christ. Nor do I read, that his 
sitting in the Father's throne makes Him God. — I do 
not believe it. 

XCIX. I read, **Ifwe be dead with Him, we shall 
also Jive with Him ; if we suffer, we shall also reign with 
Him ; if we deny Him, He also will deny us." (2 
Tim. ii. 11, 12.) — God grant, that we may not be 
ashamed either of our Master himself, or- of his name, 
or of the disgrace of his cross, though we " go forth unto 
him without the camp, bearing his reproach." (Heb. xiii. 
13.) May we be. so ''planted together in the likeness 
of his death," that ^' we shall be also in the likeness of 
his resurrection." (Rom. vi. 6.) 

C. I read, *' All things are yours, whether Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or 
things present, or things to come ; all are yours ; and ye 
are Christ's ; and Christ is Go^sJ* (1 Cor. iii. 21 — 
23.) — I believe it. I do not read, " ye are Christ, and 
Christ is God." I do not believe it. 

Reader, look at your Bible, and see if you read 
therein the same things with me ; and whether you 
read there any of those things which I herein affirm, 
that I do not. May peace and good will be with you, 
and the light of truth guide your way and mine. 
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LETTER 



TO 



A TRINITARIAN FRIEND. 



Mr Respected Friend, — In the course of con* 
versatioD last evening, when you undertook the defence 
of the Trinity, I was forcibly impressed with the power 
of mystery to charm the finest understandings. You ap- 
peared to be attached to the doctrine, not so much be- 
cause you were struck with the strength of argument in 
its favor, from revelation or from reason, as because your 
imagination was fascinated by its very indefiniteness and 
obscurity. In your mind, the same grandeur was associ- 
ated with the mystery of the Trinity, which belongs to 
the mysteries of our own being, of the operations of Prov- 
idence, of the system of nature. But I confess, that to 
me the Trinity recalls no such emotions. Instead of 
classing it with those sublime subjects of thought, which 
are suggested by our condition in this world, and our hopes 
of a future, I shduld place it among those fictitious crea- 
tions of a strange fancy, of which the dark ages were fertile. 

I have always thought, — and I was confirmed in the 
opinion by your conversation, — that the doctrine of the 
Trinity bore a striking analogy to the doctrine of Tran- 
subst^ntiation. You will not be offended, I am sure, with 
my freedom, if I proceed to point out to your notice some 
particulars, in which, it appears to me, the two doctrines 
are very similar. 

' 1. The statement of each involves an apparent contxar 
dJctloa. The doctrine of TranBuba\Mi\\^>AQKiS»^^^^.^ 
V<m4 and wioe, employed in ite oiAmwka^^^^^^^ 
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Supper, are converted, after consecration by the priest, 
into the real body and blood of Jesus Christ. The ele- 
ments retain the same outward appearance, but in reality 
are entirely changed. To the senses, they still seem to be 
common bread and wine ; but faith regards them as the 
body and blood of our Lord. You acknowledge the 
impossibility of believing this. You confess, * that no 
evidence could prove it to your mind. But is there not 
the same contradiction in the statement of the Trinity ? — 
The statement is, 1. That there is but one God. 3. 
That the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are three separate 
persons, each having his own mind, consciousness and 
will, — each sustaining different oflfices in the work of 
redemption. 3. That the Father is God, the Son is God, 
the Holy Ghost is God. 

Now to my mind, this statement appears to present as 
palpable a contradiction, as the former. I cannot torture 
my intellect to perceive the possibility of either of these 
propositions. It is as easy for me to admit thafwhat the 
evidence of my senses teaches me is wine, is in reality 
the blood shed on Calvary, eighteen hundred years ago, 
as to perceive, thai the Father can be God ; — the Sod, 
God ; — and the Holy Ghost, God, — and yet, that there is 
but one God. Both the propositions I cannot help re- 
garding as contradictory and impossible. 

2. The doctrine of Transubstantiation is defended by 
passages of Scripture, which, if admitted in their obvious 
and literal sense, are certainly indubitable proofs. In- 
deed, the language of our Saviour is more explicit on this 
point, than it is on the doctrine of the Trinity, as its 
warmest advocates, I presume, confess. The doctrine of 
Transubstantiation — unless we bring reason to our aid, 
JO ioterpreting Scripture — is supported by direct quo- 
tatioDsfrom the New Testameiil. "'EiTie^^x. -^^^^x^^ 
^esh anddrink the blood of t\ie Son oi iQa», i^ \!CM%\ja 
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life in you." " And he took the bread and said, this is 
ray body, which is given for you." In like manner, " he 
took the cup and said, this is my blood." By these texts, 
the believers in Transubstantiation think they demon- 
strate their doctrine. But the man, who permits his 
common sense to operate, refutes them on the principles 
of criticism and sound reason, and shows that the lan- 
guage of Scripture is not to be pressed in its most obvious 
sense too closely, but that we must look beyond the let- 
ter to the spirit. 

The analogy which the Trinity bears to this j)oint, is 
that it is supported by some obvious passages of Scripture. 
You say that you are convinced of the truth of the doc- 
trine by certain texts in which a triple idistinistion of the 
divine nature is implied ,* or by passages whicb appear to 
invest Jesus Christ with the attributes of the Deity< But 
are these passages as numerous or as forcible as those 
which the Catholic alleges in favor of Transubstantiation ? 
Why do you not receive them in their literal sense ? 
Plainly, because you exercise your reason and cannot 
admit an impossibility. 

On the same grounds, I interpret the texts, apparently 
in favor of the Trinity, according to my reason. If your 
argument is just against the Catholic, mine is just against 
you. To maintain consistency, you must become a Cath- 
olic or a Unitarian. If you adopt an opinion, from tlie 
literal import of Scripture, without regard to the real 
import, you must believe in Transubstantiation ; but if 
you refuse to believe a contradiction, though capable of 
a plausible support from Scripture, you must renounce 
the Trinity. The Catholic can retort upon you with 
precisely the same arguments with which you attack the 
Unitarian; why^ then, will you not ^Vo^ V\v<^ Wnxki ^^ 
game advantage which you asaume, Va Cfi^\ft\i^vG^% ^^i^ 
the former? 
VOL. VI. — i:.x«. 3» 
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3. The two doctrines agree in the mode of argument, 
by which they are supported. A Protestant, reasoning 
with a believer in Transubstantiation, would argue some* 
thing in this way ; " I cannot believe, as you assert, that 
the bread and wine of the eucharist are the real body 
and blood of our Lord, for the supposition contradicts the 
evidence of my senses. The bread, which is before me, 
to all appearance is unchanged. It has all the properties 
which belonged to it before. I perceive its form, color, 
taste, smell ; and I am sure that these ara the qualities 
of real bread." 

But to this the Catholic replies ; " I admit all that you 
have asserted. If you think you have made out any 
argument, you mistake the ground of dispute. You have 
proved nothing by proving that the element in question 
has the visible properties of bread ; that is granted : but 
the ground we take is this ; that, allowing all you have 
said, the bread is still, in a mysterious manner, the true 
body of Christ : its retaining the appearance of bread, is 
nothing against the conclusion ; for our Saviour expressly 
said, 'this is my body.' Now we must admit ihjfi to 
support the consistency of Scripture. And after all, the 
whole subject is a solemn mystery, which is not to be 
investigated too closely by our carnal reason." 

How similar the mode of reasoning adopted by the 
Trinitarian. We say, " that we do not believe the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, because it is inconsistent with the 
divine Unity. We are convinced by the united testimony 
of Nature and Revelation, that the Lord our God is One 
Lord. Now, we cannot think at the same time, that he 
is Three. Again, we find our Saviour continually spok- 
en of in the New Testament, as the Son of God, — dis- 
twct from the Father — and iufctiot to him ; we 0«niMii. 
ibea belief dial h« is God, ec^cX VvCck Vfeft^^fi^t^" 
To tbia you reply, ** What yo\x bvj \a Nraft. lS^«hi 
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doubts it. To press this point so closely,' betrays igno- 
rance of the controversy. Trinitarians hold to the Unity 
of God, and to the inferiority of the Son to the Father ; 
but at the same time, they believe in the Trinity and ths 
equality of the son with the Father. You gain nothing 
by proving that the knowledge of Jesus Christ is limited ; 
we admit that, but believe too, that his knowledge. is 
unlimited ; you gain nothing by proving that this power 
was given him by the Father ; we admit that, but believe 
too, that his power is underived and independent ; yon 
gain nothing by proving that 'he is the Son of God, and 
finite ; we admit that, but believe too, that he is God, and 
infinite. To be sure it is a mystery ; but we mast sub- 
mit our carnal reason to the teachings of Scripture." 

Now, how this differs from the reasoning of the Roman 
Catholic, in favor of Transubstantiation, I am unable to 
perceive. But that reasoning you pronounce sophistical, 
contradictory, and absurd. You acknowledge that it 
tends to disturb the foundations of our knowledge and to 
weaken our confidence in all human opinions. Why then 
will you persist yourself in an argument, which in another 
application you see is palpably erroneous ? I am sure, 
that your fair mind must confess the inconsistency, that 
I have pointed out, and be slow in condemning yovr 
brother for being unable to believe that the same being 
can know all things and yet know but in part; has 
received all his power fi-om another, and yet possesses it 
independently ; is finite and inferior to God, and infinite 
and equal to God ; while your good sense and knowledge 
of scriptural interpretation prevents yon from agreeing with 
the Catholic, that Christ intended to be literally under- 
stood, when he said this is my body and this is my blood, 
and the capacity of your mind disables ^\i ^oPRvVn^v^vck^i, 
Aat the aabstaDce, which you aee b^fox^ ^ou^^\\^ i^^% 
pn^enieB of bread, is aetoaUy tto fteaYi oi4^^«^ ol^^ 
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4. The two doctrines agree, in the support which they 
have received from men of eminent learning and piety* 
You say, that the doctrine of the Trinity has been the, 
undisputed doctrine of the church for ages ; that thous- 
ands have been nurtured, under the influence of its belief, 
in i\^e principles of a deep and fervent 'piety ; that volumes 
filled with erudition and argument have been written in 
its defence ; and that the spirits of the just have clung to 
it in the hour of death, with a strong perception of its 
truth, and confidence in its power. You point me to the 
philosophic Leibnitz, the profound Boyle, the devout 
Doddridge, as witnesses to the truth of the Trinity, and 
by their testimony you are confirmed in your own belief 

But your argument goes too far. For, if it is gOQd, it 
proves the mystery of Transubstantiation. If the authority 
of great names has power to prove that the idea of a 
Trinity is not inconsistent with the divine Unity, it can 
prove, also, that the bread of the eucharist is the body of 
the Lord, without doing violence to human reason. The 
same considerations, which apply to your doctrine, apply 
with equal force to the doctrine of the Roman Catholic. 
That has found advocates and believers among men of dis- 
tinguished talent and learning. That has been the Ortho- 
dox doctrine for ages. That has shed a light over the 
dying bed. That can number among its adherents such 
names as Fenelon, Bossuet and Pascal, whose example 
might sanction any doctrine, which is capable of support 
by human authority. But what does it prove ? Nothing. 
They were men, fallible men ; and on this point, you ac- 
knowledcre their mistake. — We regard in like manner the 
names which you adduce. We yield them the claim of 
jDteUect and piety, but believe they were in error : ©f 
course, their authority has no vjev^v. mVJtvxsa. For if We 
irere in^uenced by the a880C\«LU0TL^,'«\vv^^sfc«a%5^Rte^ 
bj the example of the great auA \^>o^» "m ^ >» 
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the church, we must not only believe the doctrine of the 
Trinity but the mystery of Transubstantiation. 

5. Both agree, in having been deemed essential to sal- 
vation. One of the greatest supports, which the doctrine 
of the Trinity has received, is the idea that it is a funda- 
mental point of Christianity. This gives you an advantage, 
in your arguments, with the great majority of inquirers, 
such as the Roman Catholic church well knows how to 
use. You tell a man, that the doctrine of the Trinity is 
true, and that unless he believes it, he hazards the inter- 
ests of his soul. We tell a man, that the «ame doctrine 
is false ; but we dare not add that its reception would en- 
danger his salvation. Though by this course, we think we 
gain in consistency, we are sure we lose in power ; though 
we adhere to Scripture, we lose sight of policy. If we 
could so far violate our convictions, as to declare that the 
future happiness of an individual is endangered by his re- 
ception of any speculative doctrine, we might present an 
appalling picture of the evil of believing the Trinity. We 
should then have an influence with the timid, the melan- 
choly, the desponding, which you possess, but which we do 
not covet. We could appeal to the fears, with the strength, 
with which we would address the understanding. While 
then I concede to you the advantage for proselytism, 
which you enjoy, in making a belief in the Trinity essen- 
tial to salvation, I must be permitted to remind you, that 
it is an advantage which you enjoy in common with the 
Roman Catholic, who makes a belief in Transubstan- 
tiation essential to salvation. He regards you with 
the same pity, for not being able to agree with him, 
which you manifest for the Unitarian, for not being 
able to agree with you. You lament over our blind- 
ness, in rejecting the Trinity; he laments with ec^^l 
compassion over jours, in rejecting Tiwa«M\i^\.^\vVv^\Na\v* 
Yoa warn me of the danger of allenimg, ^ \:,w\ax\^^v 
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church ; he will warn you of the danger of attendiiig 
a Protestant church. If, then, I give in* to your idea, 
that I must return to the pale of Trinitarianism, for safety 
and religious comfort, I must be consistent and follow 
my Catholic brother into the bosom of the Holy Mother 
of the church ; for not a single argument can you bring 
to prove the necessity of a belief in the Trinity, which 
he cannot urge, with equal — I had almost said with ten* 
fold force, to prove the necessity of a belief in Transub* 
stantiation. 

6. The two doctrines correspond in their origin. 
Neither of them, it is acknovvledjged, is contained in the 
recorded discourses of the Apostles. Neither is found in 
the confessions of faith required of the primitive converts. 
Neither is recognised in the earliest controversies, which 
agitated the church. No traces of the Trinity or of 
Transubstantiation are found in ecclesiastical history, 
until after the apostolic age. But after Christianity be- 
gan to be corrupted by the speculations of philosophers, 
both the doctrines were developed and became the sub- 
jects of eager contention. You need not that I should 
inform you, that the doctrine of Transubstantiation re- 
ceived its present form, at the fourth council of the 
Lateran, in the year 1215, according to the decree 
of Pope Innocent the Third, who embodied in definite 
language, the floating opinions, that had risen like a 
mist, on the purity of the church. But you seem to have 
forgotten, that the Trinity, — though it dates from an 
earlier period — is proved by faithful history, to have sprung 
up subsequently to the times of the Apostles. On this 
point, you will give credit to a writer of your own sect, — 
the popular Mosheim — who was too candid, .at least in 
this instance, to sacrifice historical accuracy to theological 
prejudice. In his account ot x\ie fo\x\V\k <i^\itoMti,\w\w|, 
gpoken of a certain " BcYuataitVc ^%x5^^^^^r Hi\ai^ 
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troubled the church, he «say^ ** In the year three hun- 
dred and seventeen a' new contention arose in Egypt upon 
a subject of much higher importance and with conse. 
quences of a yet more pernicious nature. The subject of 
this fatal controversy, which kindled such deplorable 
divisions, in the Christian world, was the doctrine of three 
persons in the Godhead; a doctrine, which in the three 
preceding centuries, had happily escaped the vain curiosity 
of human researches, and been left undefined and unde- 
termined by any particular set of ideas." 

*' The Emperor Constantine, looking upon the subject 
of this controversy as a matter of small importance^ and 
as little connected with the fundamental and essential doc* 
trines of religion^ contented himself at first, with address- 
ing a letter to the contending parties, in which he ad- 
monished them, to put an end to their disputes. But when 
the prince saw that his admonitions were without effect, 
and that the troubles and commotions which the passions 
of men too often mingle with religious disputes, were 
spreading and increasing daily, throughout the empire, he 
assembled at length, in the year 325, the famous council 
of Nice in Bithynia, wherein the deputies of the church 
universal were summoned to put an end to the controversy." 

" And in the year 381, a hundred and fifty bishops, 
at the council of Constantinople, gave the finishing touch 
to what the council of Nice had left imperfect, and fixed 
in a full and determinate manner the doctiine of three 
Persons in one God, which is as yet received among the 
generality of Christians." 

From this time, the Trinity obtained a strong place, 
among the doctrines of Orthodoxy, and though Calvin ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of the word as barbarous and 
savoring of heathenism, and Melancthon be^^vl^^ \.Vv^ 
lAoody tragedies ihsLt it would cause Xo\>e ^i!k^<^v^^^^^c^ 
Refyrmation did not destroy its loola, «Xk^ \V. va *^^ 
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prevalent and essential doctrine la all (he great churches 
of Christendom « 

The doctrine of Transubstantiation flourished' with 
equal vigor, through many an age of religious darkness^ 
and though it would be too much to say, that it has gone 
to the tomb of once powerful errors, its springs of life are 
touched, and it cannot long survive. In this, also, it is my 
belief that the doctrine of the Trinity corresponds with itr 

I will relieve your patience and close this long letter, by 
touching for a moment on this point.. The progress of 
light and knowledge has been fatal to the belief of Tran- 
substantiation : it will be equally fatal to a belief in the 
Trinity. I am convinced of this, by the qualifications and 
explanations, to which its advocates are now accustomed 
to resort. It is not trusted in its original mystery, but is 
softexed and adorned by the additions of ingenious theo*' 
logians. But it cannot stand the rude shock of an inquire 
ing age. Reason will refuse to^ lend its testimony to sup- 
port a contradiction. Charity will rejoice at the baraish- 
ment of an error, which has embittered the hearts, and 
shed the blood of the saints. As the knowledge of the 
Scriptures increases, the arguments for the Trinity wilB 
diminish. Already, m^any passages once considered indu- 
bitable proofs, are given up by its enlightened advocates. , 
Already, many texts apparentfy strong in favor of the- 
Trinity, have been found to hbor under such extreme sus- 
picion, as to render them useless in theological contro- 
versy. The history of the past,, the character of man, the- 
tendencies of society,, are to my mind convincrng iproofs 
that the mystery ofthe Trinity wilf be rejected from our 
system of belief, and that the hour cometh, yea, is now 
come, when the true worshippers shall worship the Pa* 
THER in spirit and in truth. That you may be one of 
the ittcresLsiBg number, wYvo acVLTiov\ft^^^X>a»'^^VJBKi^'^% 
the only true God, aad Jesus CVnsV iks \:\^^^i»«wv%«^ 
and Son. is the sincere prater o^ ^ ^ ^ 
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ERRONEOUS VIEWS OF DEATH, 



Christianity was designed to introduce into the 
world new views and feelings concerning death. We 
seem to see its character and office typified in the visit 
of Jesus to the house of Mary and Martha, on occasion 
of the death of their brother. It was a house of affliction. 
Wailing and lamentation were heard in it, as they are, at 
one time or another, in all the dwellings of this world. 
But our blessed Saviour approached it in a calm con- 
sciousness that he was commissioned with a doctrine and 
clothed with a power that would triumph over death ; 
that death, in fact, was not the end nor the interruption 
of existence ; that death indeed was only death in ap- 
pearance, while in reality .the spirit's life is progressive, 
ever continued, immortal. What less do his words im- 
port, than the annunciation to the world of this new view 
of mortality ? " I am the resurrection and the life : he 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live : and whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall 
never die" — shall die not, at all, forever ! The apostles, 
in like manner, evidently considered themselves as com- 
missioned to teach new views of death. They taught 
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the christian converts to *' sorrow not as others who had 
no hope." They represented the coming of Christ as de- 
signed to " deliver those, who through fear of death 
- were all their lifetime subject to bondage." 

The severity of this bondage in the ancient world is 
sufficiently apparent from its funeral customs, and the 
whole tenor of its writings, and from the very terms by 
which they represented death as the great calamity of 
human existence. That language which has conveyed 
to us the largest portion of ancient literature contains 
more than thirty epithets, all indicative of the deepest 
dejection and dread, which were familiarly and constantly 
applied to this event Death was denominated the ter- 
rible, the mournful, the inexorable, the insatiable. It 
was cold, cruel, bitter, merciless death. It wa^ repre- 
sented as deaf to the cries of mortals, unpitying to their 
miseries. It was the dire necessity, the dark day, the 
fatal calamity, the iron sleep, the eternal night. Imagi- 
nation can scarcely conceive of anything more appalling 
than the scenes of lamentation to which this event gave 
rise among heathen nations ; which came to be a matter 
of custom and form indeed, but which could never have 
been a matter of custom and form without having orig- 
inated in the most horrible ideas of the reality. In the 
houses of the deceased, for days together, their relations 
set up the most dismal wailings and outcries of grief. 
They upbraided the very dead with ingratitude and cru- 
elty for leaving them ; so unreasonable and violenf was 
their sorrow. Nor can we easily blame them, if we con- 
sider their actual and effective belief. Heaven was to 
them scarcely more than a dream of poetry. The future 
world was a world of shadows. In that dim and solemn 
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land of vision a train of unsubstantial phantoms passed 
before their eyes ; but no living thought or feeling was 
there — the termination of life was the end of all reality. 
If it were so, indeed ; if this conscious being were to 
cease at death ; if every cherished thought and feeling, 
which we grasp with all the strength of our souls, were 
doomed to utter extinction; if the venerated and the 
loved were to be lost beyond recovery ; if all this were 
true, human nature could not refuse to its sad fate the 
tribute of inconsolable sorrow. If all this were true, we 
might justly say, — Speak not to us of consolation — 
there 15 no consolation ; there is no support for such a 
lot ; nothing but dulness can l^ear it ; nothing but indif- 
ference can tolerate it, and nothing but idiocy, we were 
ready to say, could be indifferent to it. 

But " thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory" over 
these awful and overwhelming anticipations. Christiani- 
ty, we repeat, was designed to introduce into the world 
new views of death and futurity. 

But in this, as in several other respects, we apprehend, 
that it has made as yet but a feeble impression upon the 
mass of those who have received it. We have not yet 
partaken of the cheerfulness, tranquillity, and triumph of 
him, who " has abolished death, and brought life ai^d im « 
mortality to light in the gospel." We have not so " lived 
and believed" in Jesus, as triumphantly to feel that we 
** shall never die !" There is more, we are tempted to say, 
of heathen despondency and dread among us, than of 
christian hope and trust. 

Indeed, the usual treatment of the subject of death is 
one, as we apprehend, which is scarcely in accordance 
with the spirit of the Christian religion. 'The place which 

TOL. TI. LXX. 4* 
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the fear of death occupies in the religious efnotions of 
multitudes, is one which Christianity bj no means as- 
signs to it. A consideration of this event, a dread of it, 
an activity awakened by this dread, a mournful counte- 
nance when it is mentioned, and tears shed at a funeral, 
with many form too large a part of the whole sum and' 
evidence of their piety. To think of death is too oflen 
considered as the very beginning of religion ; to prepare 
for it as the very business of religion ; and to pass 
safely through that great ordeal, as the very end of it. 
Surely, the great object of our religion is not to make 
us ready for some temporary exigency, nor to meet one 
dreadful event or moment, but to prepare for the sublime 
happiness and glory of an immortal life. This glorious 
aim would justly inspire, cheer, and elevate the soul ; 
but to fix its attention too much upon one point in time, 
however serious, interesting, and trying in our moral pro- 
gress and account — thus to fix the attention upon one 
point of dreadful apprehension, must narrow, depress, and 
darken the whole noble work of religious endeavor, faith, 
and fidelity. What effect this tendency of religious sen- 
timent has had, both upon the prevailing religion and ir- 
religion of the times, is a very serious and interesting 
irtquiry, but one which we cannot now pursue much into 
detail, beyond the hints that will naturally arise in the 
prosecution of the subject. We will only observe for the 
present, that mistaken and exaggerated ideas of the evil 
of death tend evidently to prevent the calm and settled 
expectation of dying, and rational and just views of the 
preparation for it. They are fitted to make the impres- 
sion, that, to be prepared to die, we need some qualifica- 
tion analogous to so dreadful an event ; that we need a 
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State of mind altogether unusual, altogether beyond the 
simple tenor of a good life, altogether different fVom the 
calm and conscientious performance of our common du- 
ties. Thus these ideas of death tend to resolve religion 
into a kind of unnatural excitement or overwhelming agi- 
tation. They also occasion the world infinite unhappi- 
ness ; and, what is worse, an unhappiness closely associ- 
ated witli religion.'" That bondage through fear of death, 
from which Christianity was intended to relieve us, still 
lays its iron yoke upon the timid, the thoughtful, and the 
anxious ; while to the careless multitude, who need to be 
impressed, an image is presented, which is at once the 
more terrific and the more useless, because they ' can- 
not discern the form thereof,' and can give it no steadfast 
attention. 

We must also express our apprehension, that this sub- 
ject has not always received a proper treatment from the 
pulpit. Death, it may be, has not been spoken of, in 
that calm and temperate, though solemn manner, that 
becomes the christian preacher. It may have been 
sometimes the argument of his impatience or his dis- 
pleasure. It may have been made the occasion for elo- 
quence or declamation, when it should have been of calm 
instruction, or sober and wise admonition. He who re- 
gards death as the greatest of calamities, as the most ter- 
rible thing that can befall us, has not yet learned Chris- 
tianity. Sin is worse ; odious and besotting vice is vi^orse ; 
and, to a'good man, there may be many things in life that 
are worse than death ; especially inaction, unprofitable- 
ness, and to disgrace his sacred calling. He who is ever 
resorting to this subject as a last argument, and on all 
occasions presenting it to terrify men into their duty, is 
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yet in the childhood of the christian life, if not among 
the weak and beggarly elements of a still earlier dispen- 
sation. 

We must also venture to question much that often 
passes around the beds of the dying. The last scene 
should be as far as possible calm and quiet. The infirmi- 
ty of human nature, the agonies of friendship in such an 
hour, we would speak of with indulgence ; but it should 
be remembered, that it is our duty, as far as possible, by 
our .resignation and fortitude to sustain the sufferer, that 
we should not add to the last solemn trial of the sinking 
spirit the disturbing influence of violent agitation or 
clamorous grief. He who walks with his friend down 
that valley of shadows has need to do it with a sustained 
demeanor, with a calm aspect, with a firm step, with a 
sympathy full of human gentleness, with a purity full of 
divine and immortal hope. Above all, religion should 
not come to the scene of a death-bed, to urge, as a matter 
of course, its questions or its formalities. Let it speak its 
holy words, or rest in its holy silence of faith and prayer ; 
but the dying hour is no time for intricate casuistry. 
Friendship may indeed whisper its anxious inquiry ; but 
formality should speak nothing. Abstruse questions of 
faith or of experience should not then be agitated ; still 
less should there be such stress laid, as with surprising 
frequency is done, upon the question, whether the dying 
man is '. willing to die.' No inquiry could be more un- 
satisfactory as a test of character ; and, indeed, it avails 
nothing but to spread among the living the false impres- 
sion, that a preparation for another life is a willingness, 
when it is unavoidable, to leave this. The reply of the 
pious and learned President D wight to all such questions 
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f contains a volume of instruction on this subject. * My 
life,' he said to his inquiring friends, * my life must an- 
swer for me.' Neither with technical questions then, nor 
yet with any indispensable formalities^ does religion ap* 
proach the dying hour. Is there no prayer but that which 
is formal, loud, and vociferous ? Can those who stand 
around the dying bed, if they are ever capable of prayer, 
faily in the silence of their grief, in the extremity of their 
impotence, to lift op their hearts to God I In that scene, 
where ' reality is dealing with us,' set forms should not, 
uncalled for, intrude themselves. To hear, as we have 
sometimes heard, loud and agonizing voices of prayer, 
that startled and shocked into temporary consciousness 
the sinking and bewildered senses of an expiring mortal, 
has struck us with a horror, that overcame our awe even 
at death, and seemed to turn the solemnities of dissolu- 
tion into sacrilegious disorder and confusion. So would 
we not have our own departure marked ; but we would 
that stillness — where all pray in silence, where the af- 
Hg'ctions of the spirit only move in the hushed atmosphere 
of death, where the soul breathes its unqtterable thoughts 
"^ that stillness should settle down upon that last scene 
that is to usher us into the world of spirits. 

But it is time that we should enter more formally upon 
Otfr design in bringing this subject befcMre our readers, 
which is, to consider some of those prevailing views of 
death, which are either erroneous, or which, being just, 
are nevertheless, through our want of christian faith, suf- 
fered to occasion more distress and despondency than 
they ought. This discrimination of views that arc wrong, 
or of views, which, though right, are suffered to exert a 
wrong influence upion our feelings, will mark the division 
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of the subject, which will goyem us in what we have now 
to offer. 

We shall speak of this subject, not without solemnity 
and the tenderness due to a theme so affecting — of 
these we can scarcely fail — but we shall not speak of it 
with an awe that forbids us to reason upon it. We shall 
speak of death as those, who, God helping, do not fear it 
with any excessive and unreasonable dread. We believe 
that it is the great course of nature, the appointment of 
God, a wise and good appointment, and that it is to be 
met with pious submission, calmness, and trust. We be- 
lieve in One, who has destroyed " the power of death;" 
who has come to deliver us from this very fear that has 
struck so deep a horror into the world, who has unfolded 
to us the bright and exalting hope of an endless and 
blessed life. 

The dread which is felt of this event has manifested 
itself in many popular impressions of the most erroneous 
and indefensible, as well as painful, character. 

We call death ' the king of terrors,' and in the con- 
ceptions of the body of mankind it is clothed with every 
terrific attribute. In the excess of fear, their imagina- 
tion bodies it forth as an actual being. They speak of a 
person being * struck with death ;' as if there were some 
dread power that ruled over the last hour of mortal exist- 
ence. Even this popular phraseology, though it may 
scarcely be thought to indicate any error to which re- 
flecting minds are liable, is not unworthy of a moment's 
attention, in connexion' with the errors that are prevail- 
ing on this subject. Death is the gradual exhaustion of 
our faculties, the sinking away of the powers of animal 
life, till they finally cease to act and to be. Now this 
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process may be hastened or retarded; may have its 
progress and its different stages ; one power after another 
may yield — the faculty of speech, of hearing, of motion ; 
but to fix on one particular moment rather than another, 
and to say that now the deceased person is ' struck with 
death,' is to use language without any foundation in phi- 
losophy or support from observation. There is no pow- 
er — there may be precursors indeed, which the experi- 
enced may descry with greater or less certainty — but 
there is no power, that at any one moment strikes a 
fatal blow ; that fastens a hold upon its victim, from 
which it may not be shaken ; that sets its mark upon the 
diseased frame, as it were the mark of destiny : but 
' while there is life there is hope,' and from any state of 
exhaustion the sinking faculties may rise to a briefer or 
a longer continuance of life. It is not, in fine, by some 
mysterious harbinger, that death announces its coming. 
All decay is but dying ; all disease is a progress towards 
death ; every beating pulse is wearing away the channels 
of life ; every breath of the heaving bosom is preparing 
for the time when it shall breathe no more. 

There prevails also an erroneous or an exaggerated 
idea of many of the circumstances that attend the dying 
hour. 

In particular^ it is thought that this final event passes 
with some dreadful visitation of unknown agony over the 
departing sufferer. It is imagined that there is some 
strange and mysterious reluctance in the spirit to leave 
the body ; that it struggles long to retain its hold, and is 
at last torn with violence from its mortal tenement ; and 
in fine, that this conflict between the soul and the body 
greatly adds to the pangs of dissolution. But it may be 
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jostljT presamed, from what nsaalljr appears, that there is 
no particalar nor acote suffering; not more than is often 
experienced in life ; nay, rather, that there is less, be- 
cause the very powers of suffering are enfeebled, the 
Tery capacities of |[>ain are nearly exhausted.^ Death is 
to be regarded rather as a sleep than an acate sensation, 
as a suspension rather than a conflict of our facalties. 
Our Saviour once said in relation to this erent, 'Our 
friend Lazarus sleepelh/ The martyr Stephen, we are 
told '' fell asleep," though he died amidst the blows and 
shouts of murderers. And the scripture denominates 
the pious dead, 'those who sleep in Jesus.' De&th is 
the sleep of the weary. It is repose, the body's repose, 
after the busy and toilsome day of life. 

We have all witnessed perhaps the progress of this 
change ; and what was it ? Let our senses and our un- 
derstanding answer; and not our imagination. What 
was it, but gradaally diminishing strength, fbeble utter- 
ance, failing perception, and total insensibility? The 
change, as it passed before us, may have been attended 
with accidental circumstances of mental experience or 
bodily sensation ; but the change itself, df ath considered 
as an ^vent, was only a gradual decline and extinction 
of the powers of life. This is all whicf?we saw, or could 
know, as necessarily belonging to this crisis in the pro- 
gress of our being. And yet, from this ignorance, we 
allow ourselves to be troubled by the phantoms ^f agi- 
tating conjecture. We imagine, aiid indeed it is com- 
mon to say, that because ' no one has returned to tell us 
what it is to die,*^ there must be some mysterious and pe- 
culiar sensation, some awful physical experience attend- 
ing it. But we see nothing, we see indications of Doth- 
mg, and we ought not to presume anything of this nature. 
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Neither are we to presume that death arouses the 
mind^ in the last moments of its earthly existence, to the 
keenest attention, or to the most intense action of its 
powers. The subject, when distinctly contemplated be- 
forehand, may do so ; it may often do so in the midst of 
life ; and well were it, if it far more frequently aroused 
us to do in season the work of life. All we wish to 
say, is — and we wish to say it to preclude all appeals 
at once to mysterious fear and unfounded hope — that 
there is no peculiar, no fearful nor hopeful activity of 
mind%midst the solemnities of dissolution ; that, in most 
cases there is no activity . It is probable, that the ex- 
hausted faculties usually sink to their mortal repose, as 
they do to nightly sleep ; and that the convulsive strug- 
gles which are sometimes witnessed, are often as uncon- 
scious, as those with which we sink to the slumbers of 
evening rest. 

Nor, when the veil of delirium Is spread over the mor- 
tal hour, can we regard it as the evil that it is often 
thought to be. It has seemed to us rather, in many 
cases, as a friendly veil, drawn by the hand of nature 
over what would otherwise be the agonies of separation, 
over the anguish that the parent would feel at leaving 
children orphans and destitute, or that the friend would 
feel in saying farewell to those who were dearest upon 
earth. Delirium often interposes, we believe, by the 
kind providence of God, where nature would be too 
weak, or faith too infirm for the trial. 

Nor yet is there anything but fancy in what is some- 
times said of the loneliness of the last hour. To the 
selfish and the bad, and in proportion as they possess 

VOL. VI. — LXX. 2 
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this character, there is indeed solitude in death, and it 
may then be doubly felt But to them there is solitude 
also in life ; solitude in the chamber of sickness, in the 
hour of retired meditation , nay, and it is oflentimes 
deeply felt in the throng of society. If we deserve to 
have friends, they are with us in death as truly as in 
life; so long as we are conscious of anything earthly, we 
are conscious of their presence. It may sustain and 
aoothe us, till the last moment of our stay on earth. *' I 
walked with her,'' — said one who laid down the remains 
of a beloved companion in a distant land — *' I walked 
with her down the valley of shadows ; I wiped the cold 
damps of death from her forehead ; and "saw her ascend 
to the mansions of the blessed ! '' 

But we must hasten briefly to consider some of the 
errors, that relate, not to the mode or circumstances, but 
to the nature, the essential character of this solemn event. 

When our Saviour says, " He that liveth and belie veth 
in me, shall never die," he adds, '' believest thou this V* 
.The question might still be put to multitudes even in a 
* Christian land, and^ we doubt not, with the strongest im- 
plication of their unbelief. They do not believe it 
Death is regarded as the extinction, rather than as the 
continuance of being. Whatever the words of our the- 
ology may say, the real impression upon most minds is, 
that death sunders almost all the ties that united us to 

r 

our former existence ; that it changes not only our state, 
but our nature ; that the soul, as it travels to the '' undis- 
covered country," is passing beyond the borders of all > 
that it has known, and sought, and valued. We are apt 
io feel, as if on the passage from life we parted with all 
that our thoughts had familiarized and our affections 
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cberished. But is not this an error t We take with un 
— 80 to speak — our thinking and conscious selves ; and 
it is no vanity, but a simple truth, to say, in a very im- 
portant sense, that ourself is our all; for it embraces all 
our mental acquisitions and attachments, our joys and 
hopes, our attainments of piety, our treasures of knowl- 
edge, all elevated and holy contemplations that we may 
have iiidulged in, all our habits of thought and feeling 
that are estimable and pure, all that is precious in hap- 
piness, all that is sacred in memory ; and the record of 
all this death will not erase, but will only impress upon 
it the seal of perpetuity. It has not erased these things, 
we may believe, from' the venerated and pious minds- 
that have gone before us. The dead, — the departed, 
should we rather say, — are connected with us by more 
than the ties of memory. The love that on earth yi3arned 
towards us is not dead ; the kindness that gladdened ns 
is not dead'; the sympathy thi^t bound itself with our for- 
' tunes, is not dead, nor has it lost its* fervor, surely, in the 
pity of an angel. No; if our Christian guides speak 
truly, it still yearns towards us, it would still gladden us. 
It still melts in tenderness over our sorrows. The world 
of spirits — we know not where it is, whether far or near; 
but it may as well, for all that we can understand, be 
near to us, as far distant ; and in that fervent love, which 
knows nothing of change or distance or distinction, it is 
forever near us. Our friend, if he be the same and not 
another being — our friend, in whatever world, in what- 
ever sphere, is still our friend. The . ties of every vir- 
tuous union are, like the virtue which cements them, 
like the affections of angels, like the love of God which 
binds them to the eternal throne, immortal. 
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The evil of making this wide separation, this violent 
disruption of the present from the future, as well as of 
other prevailing views of death, is in many ways great. 
Our thoughts do not easily pass to live in the future, or 
to draw from it the motives of action. Our theological 
views of this subject, our contemplations of futurity, are 
too much like the ancient poetic dreams of an Elysian 
land and a Tartarean region, visionary and ineffectual. 
There is a fearful retribution, there is a sublime beati- 
tude, we admit ; but our conceptions of both are vague 
and unreal ; and our fear does not deter us from sin, and 
our hope does not allure us to purity and heaven. Be- 
tween us and our future recompense we look upon death 
as '' a great gulf fixed,'' and it cuts off the communica- 
tion of our thoughts. Between the good and the bad a 
great gulf is fixed indeed, but not between us and the 
departed. Death is not that gulf; yet we so regard it. 
We do not sufficiently consider it as a stage, a necessary 
stage in the progress of being ; as a natural passage from 
the childhood to the maturity of our existence. We are 
deterred too from the thoughts of futurity, by the imagi- 
nary glooms and mysteries of the entrance to it. Even 
the most attractive ideas of a future life, even a spiritual 
relish for its joys, and a conscience free from alarms, 
could scarcely overcome our reluctance to so fearful and 
dismal an approach to it. We could hardly think of 
^ome, or welcome the prospect of admission there, if we 
must pass to it through unknown conflicts and woes, iC 
we could reach it only by braving the horrors of ship- 
wreck, if we could gain its threshold only by rushing 
over the burning ruins of a conflagration. 

Again ; death is commonly regarded as the visitation 
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of God's wrath, as the fruit and punishment of sin. We 
do not forget ^the language of scripture on this subject; 
that *' death entered into the world by sin, and so death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned." It is to 
be remembered however, that in many passages where 
death is said to be the fruit of sin the word death is used 
figuratively; that mortality is not meant, but misery. 
This may be seen in the whole of that account whioli is 
given of Paul's experience and reasonings in the seventh 
and eighth Chapters of the Epistle to the Romans ; and 
in other instances. And upon the text before quoted 
it has been justly argued, that the death which ' entered 
by sin/ is not the specific calamity of being mortal, but 
all the evil brought upon us by sin, including whatever 
is evil in mortality itself. That all this is meant by the 
word death, we say, has been argued from the circum- 
stance, that it is set in contrast with all the benefits de- 
rived from the interposition of oUr Saviour. As these 
benefits include more than mere continuance of life, so, 
it is contended, the contrasted evil which sin is said to 
introduce cannot be death to the body merely, but rather 
death tq the soul; that is, misery, fear, disquietude and 
gloom.* And it might be still more strongly urged, with 
reference to this point, that, if mortality were the specific 
and only evil meant in that passage, it is said to be re- 
moved by the interposition of our Saviour. This is th« 
Tory point which we are laboring to establish. Jesuf 
Christ has abolished death, and brought life and immor- 
tality to light in the gospel. He has presented new 
views of mortality. He has taught us, that it is the 

^ I. B. Koppe In Rom. V. VSL 

TOL. TI. LXX. 2* 
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death of the body only; that the good man, that the 
spirit of goodness which is in him, that the intrinsic and 
intellectual being, '' shall never die." 

We are not however anxious to deny, for it is obvi- 
ously true, that sin has given a complexion to this event ; 
that it has, to a certain extent, connected pain, and 
doubt, and gloom "with mortality. In some respects we 
can see this influence. Sin, which partly consists in the 
undue indulgence of the body, has made all our diseases 
more severe and painful. Sin too has clouded and 
darkened the mind, and filled it with inquietude and 
fear. Sin then, we repeat, has given a complexion to 
this event. It has made our departure from this world, 
not a translation, but a death. 

Yet surely the departure, simply considered, is not to 
be regarded as an ordination of God's wrath, but of his 
infinite goodness. Whatever is universal and unavoida- 
ble ni ust always be held to be good. Sin only, the 
choice of man, is essentially evil. Events, laws, the or- 
dinances of God, are ever good. When we approach 
the dwelling where death has entered, when we join the 
circle of mourning friends and kindred, over which the 
mortal stroke has just brought its stupifying horror or its 
heart-rending agony, when that solemn silence, that 
dread vacuity of death is around us, broken only by the 
sighs and shudderings of grief and despair, we are apt at 
first to feel as if we stood in some awful chasm where 
God is not, or in some overshadowing cloud where he is 
present only in displeasure. But when we remember 
that this is the inevitable lot, that there are thousands of 
such scenes passing every hour on earth, ten thousand 
human hearts rent with like swrow, we are ready to ask — 
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Can this universal fate be otherwise than an ordination 
of wisdom and goodness 1 Can the unvarying allotment, 
to which all the creatures, to which all the children of 
God are subject, be vindictive ? Can that, which befalls 
all earthly beings, fills all time, and spreads before the 
eye of Heaven such an uninterrupted scene — can it be a 
signal measure of God's wrath 1 The catastrophe, in the 
darkest view of it, would not be so horrible as the suppo* 
sition which thus explains it. 

Besides, a dissolution of the body, and a departure 
from this world, results from the very nature and neces- 
sity of things. The human frame is not made to live 
always, and the earth as evidently was not designed to 
support the accumulating generations of mankind. Nay, 
more ; departure at tome time or other from this life, so 
far from being a penal requisition, must to every reflect- 
ing mind appear in the highest degree desirable, x Let 
the question be put to our calmer and loftier reflections, 
and there can be no other answer. Would we five al- 
ways ? Would we always bear the burden of imperfec- 
tion and infirmity ? Would we always pant for knowl- 
edge and happiness that we cannot attain ; and shall we 
ever cling to that load of flesh and of all the ills that flesh 
is heir to, which drags us down to the earth ? No ; we 
would die ; we would depait ; we would be released and 
be at rest. We might desire to mount on the winged 
chariot of Elijah ; but it has pleased God to appoint for 
us a difierent way. Be it so, that it is for our sins, or 
that our sins have cast a shadow over the passage out of 
this world ; shall we not then the more humbly and sub- 
missively yield ourselves to it? — not with terror, not 
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with slavish dread, for. God does not chasten, even for 
our sins, in unpitying vnrath, bat in tender mercy. 

We would not then live always. Earth could not 
bear us. Humanity could not bear its load. Still more; 
the mind could not be satisfied. It would ask for other 
scenes, for other regions, for other source!^ of knowledge, 
for other fountains of joy. We would depart, then ; and 
this is but saying, that we would die. We must yield 
our powers to the sleep of death, that we may awake to 
a new life. We must change the form and mode of our 
existence, that we may exist in a higher sphere. We 
must cease to live as men, that we may begin to live as 
angels. The unsightly worm must sink to inaction and 
death, that it may rise from its grovelling in the dust, 
that it may become an inhabitant of the air, that it may 
unfold its wings in a new region, and become the crea- 
ture of life and beauty that God desigqed it to be. The 
soul in like manner must drop its ** mortal coil," that the 
now undeveloped, the half dormant powers, that mysteri- 
ously sleep within it, may awake to their own intellectu- 
al and immortal life. It may be as unconscious now of 
what it is hereafter to become, as the reptile that crawls 
upon the earth is of rising to the air and light of heaven. 
The transformation may be as great, an4 as much mort 
glorious, as intellect is more glorious than dark and 
blind instinct. Nor may death be the soul's last tran»' 
formation. " There shall be no more death,*' indeed ; 
but there may be many changes in its mode of being, 
while it is passing from glory to glory, through its ever- 
lasting progress. 

But we must not delay longer to consider some of 
those views of death, which are indeed more just than 
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those already noticed, but which nevertheless are liable 
to be wrested into error, through the excessive dread 
which is entertained of this event. Mortality is not the 
interruption of being, nor is it any peculiar visitation of 
God's wrath ; but it is still a serious crisis in our exist- 
ence ; and our views of it are not likely to be too serious, 
if we will only guard our seriousness from superstition^ 
and from all irrational and extravagant influences of the 
imagination. 

Death is a serious event, inasmuch as we are taught 
that " after death is the judgment." With regard to the 
formalities of that judgment, if it can be supposed that 
there are any formalities, we know nothing. The pas- 
sages in scripture which speak of a throne and a tribunal^ 
or which speak of the soul as meeting its Judge after 
death, are evidently figurative, and teach us only the 
general truth, that there is a solemn and strict retribu- 
tion awaiting us. We cannot meet the universal pres- 
ence in which we ever are ; in which we are now as 
truly as we ever can be, though we may be hereafter 
more conscious of it ; and we cannot reasonably suppose 
that the soul is to be called to any literal bar. But there 
will be a* trial of conscience, under circumstances which 
will give to Gpnscience all its power ; and if we could 
nnderstand what that must be, we should feel that no 
formalities could add to the fearfulness of that coming 
hoar. It will be enough to leave the sinful man alone 
with his conscience, to strip him of all the blinding de- 
lusions of sense and passion, to strip him of all this 
world's distinctions, and all its treacherous maxims, and 
its supporting example and its flattering countenance, to 
throw aside every screen and veil of self-deception, and 
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to empower memory in that all-searching light to call 
from oblivion every past misdeed, every erring thought, 
every guilty passion, and every secret and disguised of- 
fence ; and* this, we believe, is the judgment- that shall 
be, in the presence of God and of conscience, after death. 
Men may do wrong now, and boast of it, may purpose 
evil and glory in its accomplishment, may oppress and 
injure, and silence the voice of remonstrance ; but an 
hour of unveiled retribution is approaching them ; the 
time is near when every evil gratification and unjust 
deed shall become a piercing arrow of conviction. — 
Forms, appearances, shall soon give place to realities ; 
the body's enslaving control, to the spirit's action and 
life ; and passion, indulgence, sin, to the manifested and 
the no longer mistaken judgment of Heaven. 

There is a passage in the memoirs of a distinguished 
author, which we confess strikes us, whenever we read 
it, with nothing less than the profoundest awe. He men- 
tions an individual, who, though entirely unlearned and 
ignorant, was accustomed in fits of insanity to repeat 
with great fluency long passages from Latin and Hebrew 
writers. The phenomenon drew much attention^ and 
was thought by some to be capable of no other explanap 
tion, than that of referring it to demoniacal possession. 
After mucl\ inquiry it was ascertained, that this individ- 
ual had in early life resided in the family of a learned 
clergyman, who was accustomed to read &nd repeat 
aloud passages from Jiis favorite authors; and the ejr 
citement of insanity had quickened the slumbering menv^ 
ory of the hearer to recall, with such amazing distinct- 
ness, the faded and forgotten images of past impressions. 
" And this," exclaims the writer, " this, perchance, is the 
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dread book of judgment, in whose mysterious language 
erery idle word is recorded ! Yea, in the very nature of 
the living spirit, it may be more possible that heaven and 
earth should pass away, than that a single act, a single 
thought, should be loosened or lost from that living 
chain of causes," which has formed the abiding character ' 
of the soul.* 

Still however, solemn and justly solemn as this view 
of death and of the revelation of a future life is, it is 
possible to lay too great, or at least too exclusive, a stress 
upon that event which is to unfold to us those revela- 
tions. Every future moment — not that of death only, 
not that of the judgment which is immediately to follow 
— but every future motment of our being is to answer for 
every present moment. This is the great law of retribu- 
tion. None less strict, or less severe belongs to our ; 
moral nature. And it does not apply to the future life 
only, hot equally to the present ; and all the difference is, 
that it la now less clearly seen and felt. And it does not 
apply tb any one epoch alone, but to all the periods, to 
all the moments of our endless being. It is not death 
then'that we should fear, but the eternal retribution of 
oonseience. It is not at the moment of death that we 
should tremble, but at every moment of the future that 
is to answer for the neglects, and errors, and offences of 
the misspent past. Virtue is deathless. It is more ; it 
is blessed life. On the " path of the just, that shineth 
brighter and brighter," no shadow abideth. The shade 
of death itself but opens the way to a brighter and more 
glorious existence. Nay, we must declare a stricter doe- 
trine than this. Virtue alone is thus deathless. He who 

*Biographia l^iteraria, Chap. VI. 
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will not obey the great moral laws of his nature, he who 
lives in hostility to his conscience and in estrangement 
from his God, can have nothing said to him to mitigate 
his fears of the mortal hour. lie must fear it ; he most 
in reason fear every future hour, and every future scene. 
If hell is dreadful to the sinful man, heaven would be 
more ^(dreadful ; if the company of evil beings can yield 
him no joy, the society of heavenly beings would fill him 
with despite and agony. Whither shall he flee? Where 
shall he go to escape fear or misery, whose present 
courses are raising up enemies in every future habit, feel- 
ing, and remembrance of his soul ? Whither, did we 
say ? Alas ! it is not time or place only, it is not cir- 
cumstance or situation, it is not the revealing light or the 
overshadowing darkness ; but it is himself, that he has 
made an enemy and an avenger more dreadful than 
death ! 

Again ; death is the separation of friends. And we 
are not of those, who can speak lightly of this separation. 
We have heard of some who were able to lifl up a ri^ 
diant and almost smiling countenance over the earthly 
remains of all that was dearest on earth ; but it enters 
not into our conception to regard it as anything but ex- 
travagance and enthusiasm. We do not take upon us to 
set limits to the support which God may give to bereaved 
friendship or afflicted piety ; but that triumph in the 
countenance, surely, is not their fit demeanor. No ; the 
sundering stroke of death is stern, and cold, and bitter 
reality. 

We have sometimes ventured to wonder, and- that in 
the more fervent meditation upon God's goodness, why 
the trial is made so severe, and for a time so almost in- 
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consolable. Could one glimpse, we have been ready to 
say, could one glimpse of the future world be opened to 
nSy could the situation of the departed for one pioment 
be made known to ns; or might it have been the order 
of ProTidence that families should be removed at once 
and together to the " spirit land" — but reflection and 
faith faaTe soon arisen to check the remonstrai|pes and 
qnestionings of anxious and yearning affection, and have 
soon shown, as they usually do, that God's providence is 
wiser than our own hasty presumption. Were families , 
removed together, how certainly would our social affec- 
tions gather up and concentrate themselves upon those 
narrow circles, and all the evils — the peculiarities, the 
prejudices, the selfish and exclusive attachments — of 
that limited intercourse, to which we are already suffi- 
ciently liable, would be inflicted on society ; and all the 
benefits of a wide and generous diffusion and reciproca- 
tion of sentiments and feelings would be cut off from the 
social body. If, again, the future world were opened to 
us, it might produce in us an utter distaste to this ; it 
might disturb the well balanced and wisely ordered in- 
fluences^ under which we were made to act in the pres- 
ent state. If we could see, what we so ardently long to 
behold, beyond this veil of earthly shadows, we might 
have no eyes for the scene around us ; we might be rapt 
in meditation, when we are called to the action and trial 
of all our virtues. 

It was evidently designed, that we should be trained 
up here, by a severe and lofly discipline, for some glori- 
ous state of being and enjoyment hereafter. The moral 
economy under which we are placed, the spiritual life on 
earth, was not designed to be vision, but faith, — not 

TOL. TI LXZ. 8 
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rapture, but trial. The departure of friends and kindred 
to another world irresistiblj draws our thoughts thither, 
and constantly renders us more indifferent to acquisitions 
and objects here. Heaven claims our treasures, that our 
hearts m^ be there also. Faith, moreover, in the invis- 
ible, the spiritual, the eternal, is the appropriate faith of 
beings whose welfare lies in the invisible mind, whose 
< nature is spiritual, and whose destiny immortal. It is 
meet that we should be trained by the influences of a 
world which we see not, and from which no sound 
reaches us. It is our happiness, also, not only to love 
God, but to love him with the fervor and assurance of 
perfect trust. Love is ever doubtful, without that trial — 
and it is but an impassioned feeling, without that qual- 
ity — of absolute confidence. 

Yet a little while therefore are we required to wait, 
till we can behold those objects and those beings, on 
whom, next to God, it is right that our hearts should be 
set. The interval will not be too long for the trial of our 
faith, and the preparation of all our virtues ; not too long to 
prepare us for the blessedness of a future life ; nay, it may 
not be found too long to prepare us to die, as the Chris- 
tian should die. To meet the last hour calmly, to resign 
all the objects which our senses have made familiar and 
dear, in the lofty expectation of better things for the 
mind, is itself a great act of faith, and one for which 
many days' reflection and experience may not be too 
much to prepare us. To take our last look at the coun- 
tenances of beloved friends and companions ; to close 
our eyes to the bright vision of nature ; to bid adieu to 
earth, sky, waters ; to feel, for the last time, the thrill of 
rapture with which this fair and glortous scene of thinga 
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has 80 often touched the soul — this is an hoar for faith 
unshaken in the immortality of virtue, and for trust un- 
bounded in the k>ve of God, and for the triumphant as- 
surance which long tried and lofly experience alone can 
give. The feelings of the infidel Rousseau have seemed 
to us thus far natural, and such as even a Christian may 
entertain. When he apprehended that his last hour 
drew near, he desired the windows of his apartment to 
be opened, that he might *' have the pleasure," as he 
said, "of beholding nature once more. How lovely she 
is !" he exclaimed ; " how pure and serene is the day ! 
O Nature ! thou art grand indeed !"* Yet not as Rous- 
seau died, does the Christian die ; but with a better trust. 
And with that trust, with a firm confidence in the 
perpetuity of all pious and virtuous friendships, there is 
much, surely, to mitigate the pain of a temporary separa- 
tion. Let us remember too, that we do submit to fre- 
quent separations in this life, that our friends wander 
from us over trackless waters and to far distant conti- 
nents, and that we are still happy in the assurance that 
they live. And though, by the same providence of God 
that has guarded them here, they are called to pass be- 
yond the visible precincts of this present existence, let us 
feel that they still live. God's universe is not explored, 
when we have surveyed islands, and oceans, and the 
shores of earth's spreading continents. There are other 
regions, where the footsteps of the happy and immortal 
are treading the paths of life. Would we call them back 
to these abodes of infirmity and sin? Would we involve 
them again in these toils, and pains, and temptations 1 
Or shall we sorrow for them, as those who have no hope ? 

* Grimin*& Correspondence. 
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No ; we would rather go, and die with them. What do 
we say 1 We will rather go, and live with them forever ! 

But, the awful entrance to the world of spirits — may 
still be our exclamation — how dark and desolate is that 
passage ! It is a fearful thing to die. Nature abhors 
dissolution. 

Let something of this be admitted, but let it not be too 
much. Does nature abhor dissolution ? Behold the 
signs of decay and dissolution which the season now 
spreads around us. Behold nature in her annual death 
— the precursor of renovated life. But we will not ar- 
gue from emblems. We will admit that a living being 
must naturally dread to part with life. But he dreads to 
part with life, only in a greater measure, as he dreads 
to part with everyt^iing that is his. He is averse to the 
loss of property, and in some instances almost as much 
so as to the loss of life itself He is reluctant to part 
with any one of his senses ; and this reluctance, com- 
pared with the natural dread of death, is in full propor- 
tion to the value of that organ. Let us rationally look 
at the subject in this light. Doubtless we dread the loss 
of the sense of hearing, for instance ; and, when that is 
entirely gone from us, hearing is dead. We dread the 
loss of sight ; and, that light extinguished, seeing is dead. 
Thus one faculty after another departs from us, and 
death is at work within us, while we say that we are in 
the midst of life. So let us regard it. So let us famil- 
iarise to our minds the thoughts of death, and feel that 
this dreaded enemy, dreaded partly because imagined 
to be so distant and unknown, has already made its lodg- 
ment in oUr frame, and by familiar processes is ap- 
proaching the citadel of life. As disease is making its 
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inroads upon ns and the system is wearing out, as the 
acuteness of sensation is failing us, and the vigor of bone 
and muscle is declining, let us say and feel, that we are 
gradually approaching the extinction of this animal life. 
Let no skeptic doubts, let no thoughts of annihilation 
mingle with our apprehensions of mortality ; let us be- 
lieve as Christians, that not the soul, but only the body 
dies — and death cannot be that dread and abhorrence 
of nature which we make it. 

We fear that we have occasion to crave the patience 
of our readers for the length to which our discussion has 
run; but we would dwell upon this point a moment long- 
er — the natural dread of death. It seems to us strange, 
it seems as if all were wrong, in a world, where from the 
very constitution of things death must close every scene 
of human life, where it has reigned for ages over all gen- 
erations, wber9 the very air we breathe and the dust we 
tread upon was once animated life — it seems to us most 
strange and wrong, that this most common, necessary, 
expedient, and certain of all events should bring such 
horror and desolation with it; that it should bring such 
tremendous agitation, as if it were some awful and un- 
precedented phenomenon ; that it should be more than 
death — a shock, a catastrophe, a convulsion; as if na- 
ture, instead of holding on its steady course, were falling 
into irretrievable ruins. 

And that which is strange, is our strangeness to this 
event. Call sickness, we repeat, call pain, an approach 
to death. Call the weariness and failure of the limbs 
and senses, call decay, a dying. It is so ; it is a gradual 
loosening of the cords of life, and a breaking up of its 
reservoirs and resources. So shall they all, one and 
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another in succession, give way. " I feeF' — will the 
thoughtful roan say — *' I feel the pang of su^ering, as it 
were piercing and cutting asunder, one by one, the fine 
and invisible bonds that hold me to the earth. I feel the 
gushing current of life within me to be wearing away its 
own channels. I feel the sharpness of every -keen emo- 
tion and of every acute and far-penetrating thought, as if 
it were shortening the moments of the soul's connexion 
and conflict with the body." So it is, and so shall it be, 
till at last, '* the silver cord is loosened, and the golden 
bowl is broken, and the pitcher is broken at the foun- 
tain, and the wheel is broken at the cistern, and the 
dust returns to the earth as it was, and the spirit returns 
unto God who gave it.'' 

No ; it is not a strange dispensation. Death is the fel- 
low of all. that is earthly ; the friend of man alone. It 
is not an anomaly ; it is not a monster in the creation. 
It is the law, and the lot of nature. 

** Not to thy eternal resting-pl&oe, 
Shalt thou retire alooe. * « « 

Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world, with kings. 
The powerful of the earth, the wise and good. 
Fair forms and hoary seers of ages past. 
All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills. 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun ', the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods, rivers that move • 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks. 
That make the meadows green, and poured round all, 
Old ocean's grey and melancholy waste — 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man." 
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But of what is it the tomb ! I>oe8 the spirit die ? Do 
the Uessed affections of the soul go down into the dark 
and siJent grave 1 Oh ! no. ** The narrow house, and 
pall, and breathless darkness" and funereal train — these 
belong not to the sool. They proclaim only ^he body's 
dissolution. They but celebrate the vanishing away of 
tbe shadow of existence. Man does not die, though the 
forms of popular speech thus announce his exit. He 
does not die. We bury, not our friend, but only the 
Ibrm, the vehicle in which for a time our friend lived. 
That cold, impassive clay is not the friend, the parent, 
the child, the companion, the cherished being. JVo, it 
is not : blessed be God, that we can say, It is not ! It 
is the material mould only that earth claims. It is 
"dust," only, that •* descends to dust." The grave! 
let us break its awful spell, its dread dominion. It is 
the place where man lays down his weakness, his infirm- 
ity, his diseases and sorrows, that he may rise up to a 
new and glorious life. It is the place where man ceases 

— in all that is frail and decaying — ceases to be man, 
that he may be, in glory and blessedness, an angel of 
light! 

Why, then, should we fear death, save as the wicked 
fear, and must fear it 1 Why dread to lay down this 
frail body in its resting-place, and this weary, aching 
head on the pillow of its repose 1 Why tremble at this 

— that in the long sleep of the tomb that body shall suf- 
fer disease no more, and pain no more, and hear no 
more the cries of want nor the groans of distress — and, 
far retired from the turmoil of life, that violence and 
change shall pass lightly over it, and the elements shall 
beat and the storms shall sigh unheard around its lowly 
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bed ? Say, ye aged and infirm ! is it the greatest of 
evils to die? Say, ye children of care and toil ! say, ye 
afflicted and tempted I is it the greatest of evils to die ? 

Oh ! no. Come the last hoar, in God's own time ! — 
and a good life and a glorious hope shall make it wel- 
come. Come the hour of release ! — and affliction shall 
make it welcome. Come the hour of reunion with the 
loved and lost on earth I — and the passionate yearnings 
of affection, and the strong aspiration of faith, shall bear 
us to their blessed land. Come death to this body — 
this burdened, tempted, frail, failing, dying body ! — and 
to the soul, — thanks be to God who giveth us the victo- 
xy^ — to the soul come freedom, light and joy unceasing ! 
come the immortal life 1 '* He that liveth" — saith the 
Conqueror over death — '' he that liveth and believeth in 
me, shall never die 1 " 
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'COME AND SEE.' 



1^ have prejudice is not a crime, it is an infirmity ; 
but to allow ourselves to be governed by prejudice in 
our actions, judgments, and feelings to others, is no 
better than a sin. When Nathanael asked with sur- 
prise, if it was possible that anything good should pro- 
ceed from Nazareth, Philip said, ^ Come and see.' 
Now, if he had refused to take the proper means to sat- 
isfy his own mind upon the subject, he would have done 
perpetual injustice to Him who was holy, harmless, and 
undefiled, and would have lost himself a privilege, 
which he would not afterwards have surrendered for 
worlds. He acted like a man who wished, not to 
indulge his prejudice, but to know the truth, whatever it 
might be ; and as soon as he went and saw, he was 
convinced that his prejudices were unfounded and 
unworthy. It would not, however, be possible to give 
the name of good to one who stands out in his prejudn 
ees ; for every one is bound to keep his mind always 
open to light, argument, and conviction ; he is bound 
to prove all things, for till he has done so, he has no 
security that he is holding fast what is good. 
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Let us apply the words of Philip to the faith which 
most of us profess. Though the public feeling is milder 
than it was, that faith is still spoken against ; some 
regard it with anger and scorn, others with dislike and 
dread. Now it seems to us to be the duty of those 
who have such feelings, to ascertain whether there is 
reason or not to indulge them. How do they know 
what our opinions are 1 They ought at least to know 
what they condemn. Let them ^ come and see' whether 
we exalt human reason above revelation — whether we 
degrade and dishonor the Son of God — whether we make 
light of human sin — whether we teach that man's works 
alone will save him — whether we remove all the fears 
of future retribution. If they come and see that it is 
80, then let them bear testimony against us, and they 
may do it with a good conscience ; but if they condemn 
without a hearing, if they judge our sentiments from the 
unfriendly representations of others, when they can 
learn what they are from the best authority, they take 
a course which it is not easy to reconcile with a right 
sense of duty. 

But some one may tell us, that we speak of the senti- 
ments of other sects, and ask us how we are acquainted 
with them ? We answer that we hear them preached, 
and advise others to go at times to hear them. If any 
one is not edified by our preaching, we advise him to 
go where he can find more acceptable instructions- 
Moreover, we can learn their sentiments from their 
creeds and confessions ; but we have no creed except 
the Scriptures, and they cannot learn what construction 
we put upon the Scriptures, except from ourselves. 
It is true, they might learn from our writings ; but there 
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IS the same aversion to reading our writings, as to hear- 
ing our preachers ; so that many unfortunately cut 
themselves off from every opportunity of ever knowing 
what we believe and profess ; and thus, we sometimes 
find, that those who think they are condemning our 
sentiments, are condemning sentiments, which we do 
not believe any more than they ; so that we find it 
necessary to say to them, ^ come and see' what those 
sentiments are, which you condemn as false and ruinous 
to the soul 

They say that we exalt human reason above the 
revelation of God. Come and see if it is so. We use 
our reason to discover what is taught in the Scriptures. 
There are parts of those writings, which require atten- 
tion and study to learn their meaning ; and in making 
that inquiry, we use our reason — ' in other words, we 
use our minds, not to judge truths which we find 
taught, but simply to learn what is taught by the 
inspiration of God. Every other sect with which we 
are acquainted, does precisely the same thing ; every 
sect has its volumes of interpretation, its aids to the 
right understanding of the scriptures, and invites its 
followers to use their reason — to examine, compare, 
and judge — to deliberate long and carefully, in order 
to ascertain the meaning of the oracles of God, So far, 
no one can say, that we forget the right ^province of 
human reason, or exalt its authority too high. But if 
they say, that we ever set the conclusions of our reason 
against the authority of revelation, or to use th^ com* 
noon phrase, set reason above revelation, let them come 
and see ; it is a serious charge, and before they bring 
it agaipst us, they ought to be sure th^t it is true. If 
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ihejr come, they will see that we treat the authority of 
revelation as final and supreme. We bring every doc- 
trine and every duty to the test of scripture ; the reason 
of our rejecting certain doctrines, is, that we cannot 
find 'them taught in the Bible ; if we did, we should 
embrace and avow them, as readily as we now disown 
and cast them away. No man can point to any senti- 
ments which we have rejected, because they are 
opposed to our reason merely ; if we reject them, it is 
because we think they are not taught of God. 

Those who come and see, will find that this charge 
cannot possibly be true. We cannot exalt reason against 
revelation, because they always agree ; they never are 
in the least opposed to each other. Every doctrine that 
we find in the scriptures is a reasonable one — - every 
duty a reasonable service ; there is nothing unreason- 
able in the instructions and demands of Christianity. 
When reason and revelation thus always and in every 
respect coincide in their testimony, how can it be said 
that we accept the evidence of one in preference to that 
. of the other ? But it is easy to see whence this charge 
arose. We do not find in the scriptures the same 
doctrines which some other christians find in the scrip- 
tures ; our reason teaches us that we must believe what 
we find, and not what they find ; as we act upon our own 
responsibility, we must act upon our own conviction. 
Thus, our reason requires us to reject what they call 
the doctrines of the gospel, simply because we believe 
that there are not such doctrines in the gospel. In all 
this, we bow to the authority of the word of Grod ; we 
exalt reason no higher than other christians. Their 
reason teaches them to trust their own interpretation in 
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preference to oars ; our reason teaches us also to read 
and judge for ourselves ; their reason is opposed to 
revelation as we see and explain it ; our reason is 
opposed to revelation as they see and explain it ; but 
this does not give any right to either party, to charge 
the other with setting its own reason above the authority 
of God. It is delightful to us to discover and declare, 
how entirely the doctrines and duties of Christianity are 
approved by the judgment of every deliberate mind ; 
and we consider it our duty to show to others, that it is 
their reasonable service to present themselves a living 
sacrifice to God. 

To come to the subject of our doctrines ; let those 
who think our sentiments false and dangerous, come 
and see what we teach of God. We do not, we confess, 
teach that God exists in three persons ; we do not, 
however, reject that doctrine merely because it is a 
mystery, but because it is not taught in the scriptures^ 
How will those who believe it, account for the fact, that 
it is no where so stated in the scriptures that they can 
even give their belief on the subject in scripture words ? 
Would it not be strange, that buch a doctrine should be 
taught only in doubtful and obscure intimations, if it were 
among the essential truths of the gospel ? And how 
happens it that our Saviour, who doubtless best knew 
his own nature, should never, so far as appears by the 
evangelists, have taught this doctrine to his disciples ? 
He constantly speaks of himself as receiving all things 
from his Father ; the whole impression given by what he 
says of himself, is fully expressed in the words, * My 
Father is greater than I ;' and when be says, ' I and 
my Father are one,' he prays, as if in explanation, for. 
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his disciples, ^ that diej and their Father may be one, 
even as we are one? The only thing approaching to a 
statement of this doctrine, which any one professes to 
find in his words, is in the form of baptism, ^ in the 
name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost.' 
But all Christians believe in the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost ; what resemblance does this bear to the doctrine, 
that the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy 
Ghost is Grod ? and yet these are not three Gods, but 
one God. We reject that doctrine because we cannot 
find it in the scriptures. 

There are other doctrines with respect to the divine 
character, which we do not preach for the same reason ; 
Jbecause we do not find them in the scripture. We do 
not preach that any individuals are elected to eternal 
happiness or eternal woe. The election spoken of in 
scripture, is the election of a nation, like the Jews, or 
of a body of men like the Christians, to enjoy certain 
privileges which are not given to the rest of the world. 
To elect men in this way, to superior privileges, is not 
unjust, because there is afler death the judgment, and 
to whom much is given, of him shall much be required. 
But to elect them to eternal life or eternal woe, would 
not be just, because afler that, there could be no retri- 
bution. The rewards of conduct and character never 
could be impartially awarded, and a perpetual inequal- 
ity would remain in the condition and destinies of men^ 
such as cannot exist forever under the government of a 
just God ; he allows the bad to prosper, and the good to 
suffer in the world, for the sake of trial and improve- 
ment, but the retribution will make all things right at 
last. These privileges to which we are sometimes 
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elected in this world, are lent, not given ; they are 
trusts, not favors ; and they who enjoy them, must 
answer for the use or abuse of every one. That the 
Jews were an elected people, or that the Christians are 
an elected people, has no respect whatever to final 
salvation, and though Christians, like St Paul, call 
themselves elect of God, let them like him, fear and 
labor, lest they be cast away at last. Those who come 
and see will find that we preach the election of 
Christians, and the election of character, but not the 
election of individuals to eternal life. No human inge- 
nuity can give any reason, to show the use or advantage 
of preaching to men that they are under a destiny which 
was fixed before they were born. One thing is certain ; 
if that destiny can be altered, it is not fixed ) and if it 
is fixed, it cannot be altered. If it is fixed, the elect to 
eternal life have nothing to do, nor to dread ; and those 
not elected, cannot gain a hope of heaven, by all that 
they can do. This doctrine would destroy at once all 
the hopes and fears of religion, by changing hope into 
presumptuous assurance, and the fears of the guilty 
into despair. 

Those who come and see, will find that we represent 
God as sending his Son to reconcile men to each other 
and to Him. They will not find, that we speak as 
some others do of the divine wrath and vengeance ; we 
do not believe that such passions can reside in the 
Almighty ; and therefore we cannot suppose, that it 
was the object of our Savior's coming to reconcile God 
to us. He never has been unfriendly to us ; he has 
always been kind, forbearing, forgiving, and I may saj 
affectionate to us ; it was because ' he so loved the 
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world that he gave his only begotten Son.' What was 
needed was, to reconcile men to him ; to reconcile them 
to his character, his providence, his commands and 
their own duty. Since the enmity is all on the side of 
man, and God is so invariably merciful that he bears 
the name of Love, we cannot admit for a moment that 
the wrath of the Father required to be quenched by 
the blood of his Son. Our Savior died, and died for 
men, it is true ; but it was man that murdered him ; he 
was destroyed by the bauds and the passions of men ; it 
was the love, the unchanging love of God, which gave 
such power to his death. Through him ^ we have 
received the atonement ;' he has opened the way for 
our reconciliation with God. 

Those who come and see, will find that we represent 
God as a Father ; we delight in that resemblance and 
comparison, not only because it recommends him to our 
confidepce and love, but because it explains to us aU 
that we need and desire to know ; we all know what a 
father is, and what may be expected from a father. A hu- 
man father is preparing his children for mature and ac- 
tive life ; he gives them all the means of improvement 
and instruction, and assures them that if they waste the 
spring tide of existence, they will be miserable ; if they 
improve it aright, they will be respectable and happy. 
In the same way our heavenly Father is preparing his 
children for the maturer years of the soul. The world is 
not the place where our lives are to be passed ; this 
life is but the childhood, the preparing time of exist- 
ence ; God gives us the means of improvement here, 
and assures us that our future destiny shall depend up- 
on the characters we form. Shall a son who becomes 
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dishonored by his vices, blame his father for his fall ? 
His father did all for him that he could ; from the nature 
of the case, no compulsion — nothing but moral power 
could be exerted. Shall the soul that perishes, upbraid 
its heavenly Father with its doom ? he exerted upon 
it all the means and influences to make it holy, which 
its nature would admit ; it would not be hofy, and there- 
fore could not be happy. Shall the guilty say that God, 
if he is merciful, might then have made it good ? There 
is no such thing as making good: goodness is not good- 
ness, unless it is a voluntary thing ; it must be th% 
choice and consent of our own hearts, or it is nothing. 
When we coll our God then by the endearing name of 
Father, besides that the name inspires confidence and 
love, it teaches us how much we have reason to ask or 
hope from him, and what weight of obligation rests up- 
OQ our own souls. He gives us ample power, he sets 
before us ample inducements, to form the christian 
character ; if we need more aid, he will give it to those 
who ask it in prayer. He is the guide and guardian of 
our way ; every thing we enjoy in this world or hope 
for in another, proceeds from his never weary love* 
His is the kingdom ; he is the only sovereign of the 
■oul ; his is the power ; we can do nothing, but what 
he enables us to do ; his is the glory ; he has declared 
that he will not give it to another ; therefore we as- 
cribe the kingdom, the power, and the glory to God 
alone. 

But they say that by representing God as thus for- 
bearing, kind and gracious, we remove all religious 
fears. Let them come and see. They will find, that 
there are two kinds of fear. . If of two human parents 
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one is kind and affectionate, the other stem and se- 
Tere, a child will fear the presence and person of the 
latter, while he cares little for his displeasure ; he will 
be unwilling to come near him ; he will fear the pres- 
ence of such a parent, as a restraint and burden. On 
the other hand, the child of a kind parent will love his 
father's presence, and will treat him with confidence 
and affection ; without fearing his person, he will fear 
nothing so much as his displeasure. The distinction 
between fearing the divine person, and fearing the di- 
vine displeasure, is not made as it should be. There 
are some christians, who by representing God as severe 
and stern, make their followers afraid of jHfim, without 
inspiring in them the least fear of his displeasure. We 
think that ours is a more excellent way. By holding up 
the divine character to the admiration and love of men ; 
by endeavoring to remove that dread of God's presence^ 
which prevents all free and happy communion with 
hnn ; by showing that he deals with men like a Father^ 
with even more than the tenderness of human affection, 
we believe that we inspire and increase the fear of the 
divine displeasure, which in our view, is the only fear 
which religion aims to awaken. Those who come and 
see, will find that while we do endeavor to remove such 
fears as prevent men from going boldly to the throne of 
grace, and casting their care on their God, we do, by 
the very same exertion, if we succeed in it, make them 
fear the divine displeasure more than any thing beside ; 
this is the case with those who seriously and conscien- 
tiously embrace our opinions ; but in our sect, as well 
as every other, there are those who for various reasons, 
wear its colors and range themselves in its lines, wbil9 
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they do not know its principles, do not feel it spirit, and 
therefore will not be taken by any just observer as 
examples of the effect of our faith upon the life and 
heart. 

Secondly, let them come and see what we teach of 
Jesus Christ. 

If they ask of some persons of other sects, what are our 
sentiments with respect to the Saviour, they will be told, 
that we represent Jesus Christ as a mere common man. 
Now it is reasonable to ask, why they believe this is 
true ? Have they ever heard it declared by one of our 
number ? No ! they have received that impression 
from those, who have a strong dislike to our sentiments, 
and who, like themselves, have never taken pains to 
ascertain whether it is true. Ask them why they charge 
us with saying that he is no more than man, they will 
offer no evidence of the fact, but will simply reply, that 
we must necessarily represent him* as nothing more than 
man, if we will not allow that he is God. This, it will 
be observed, is their assertion, not ours ; and yet on 
the strength of this assertion, they charge us with 
preaching a doctrine, which no man ever heard us 
preach — which no man knows that we believe ; they 
take those sentiments which they think it likely that we 
believe ; not what they have ascertained that we believe, 
nor what they have heard us express. Thus they ac-* 
cuse, try, and condemn us, with no better evidence than 
suspicion. 

Let them come and see ; they will hear our senti- 
ments preached without reserve ; let them see if this is 
among them. They will find that we represent that 
wonderful being as inferior to the Father, and to the 
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Father alone. We beliere the Father to be one beiog 
and the Spa another ; they are one, only as ' he that 
planteth and watereth are one.' They will find, that we 
represent Jesus Christ as far exalted above the children 
ofmen, — fitted alike in his nature, character and powers, 
to be the Saviour, Mediator, and Judge of the world. 
Those who have made this charge against ns, will make 
it still ; it was founded upon nothing we have ever said, 
and therefore nothing that we can say, will induce them 
to retract it. But to those who are willing to hear, we 
repeat, that our doctrine is simply this, that Jesus Christ 
was inferior to the Father, and the Father alone ; of 
all beings, with one exception, he is by far the most ex- 
alted. While we believe in the divinity of his charac- 
ter, of his office, and his power, — in the divinity of his 
actions and his words, we ought not to be charged with 
making him a mere common man, simply for saying that 
he is a being distinct from and inferior to the Almighty. 
We cannot read the words, ^ This is life eternal, that 
they might know thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent,' without the conviction, 
that the beings there named, are entirely distinct from 
each other ; nor can we feel as if it were a crime to 
say in the very words of inspiration, 4o us there is 
but one God, the Father.' 

But they say that our faith deprives the woHd of an 
ail-sufficient Saviour. If they will come, they will see 
that we do not, as they imagine, represent Jesus Christ 
as a man, attempting to save the world by merely hu- 
man power. He said, ^ all power is given unto me, in 
heaven and earth ;' such is the power which resides in 
his hands, and which he employs for the salvation of 
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men ; let those ' who say that this is insufficient, say 
what greater power can there be ? Is it thought dis- 
honorable to the Saviour, to say that ^ all things were 
delivered unto him by the Father ?' — will that power 
be less efiectual, because God gave it, than if it had 
been his own ? If, as he said, he could of himself do 
nothing, still, when armed with the power of God, he 
can do all that is needed for the salvation of men. 
^The Lord's hand is not shortened, that it cannot 
save.' The divine power remains the same ; it can 
be no greater if there are three persons in the God- 
head ; it can be no less if there is but one ; no views 
of religion can represent it as more than infinite ; none 
can make it less ; and when Jesus Christ comes to us 
in his Father's name, we feel as much confidence in his 
power to aid us, as if he acted on his own authority and 
employed his own power. Let them no longer complain 
that we deprive men of an all-sufficient Saviour ; let 
them not say of us again, ^ they have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where they have laid him ;' let 
them remember that she who made the complaint, if 
she had understood the scripture, would not have look- 
ed for him there. No one had taken her Lord away, 
but she was seeking him where he was not to be found ; 
and Jesus was standing by her, at the very moment 
when she was lamenting him as lost forever. 

Neither will they find that when we say that the Fa- 
ther is superior to the Son, we deprive the Son of that 
reverence, gratitude and love that should be paid him, 
and that are paid him by every sincere Christian, what- 
ever name he bears. Though he was not God, it is 
not the leas true, that be did all thai could be done for 
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Father alooe. We belicTe the Father to be one beiog 
and the Son another ; they are one, only as ^ he that 
planteth and watereth are one.' Thej will find, that we 
represent Jesus Christ as far exalted aboTe the children 
ofroen, — fitted alike in his nature, character and powers, 
to be the Sariour, Mediator, and Judge of the world. 
Those who have made this charge against as, will make 
•t still ; it was founded upon nothing we have ever said, 
and therefore nothing that we can say, will induce them 
to retract it. But to those who are willing to hear, we 
repeat, that our doctrine is simply this, that Jesus Christ 
was inferior to the Father, and the Father alone ; of 
all beings, with one exception, he is by far the most ex- 
alted. While we believe in the divinity of his charac- 
ter, of his office, and his power, — in the divinity of his 
actions and his words, we ought not to be charged with 
making him a mere common man, simply for saying that 
he is a being distinct from and inferior to the Almighty. 
We cannot read the words, ^ This is life eternal, that 
they might know thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent,' without the conviction, 
that the beings there named, are entirely distinct from 
each other ; nor can we feel as if it were a crime to 
say in the very words of inspiration, ^to us there is 
but one God, the Father.' 

But they say that our faith deprives the woHd of an 
ail-sufficient Saviour. If they will come, they will see 
that we do not, as they imagine, represent Jesus Christ 
as a man, attempting to save the world by merely hu- 
man power. He said, ^ all power is given unto me, in 
heaven and earth ;' such is the power which resides in 
his hands, and which he employs for the salvation of 
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men ; let those ' who say that this is insufficient, say 
what greater power can there be ? Is it thought dis- 
honorable to the Saviour, to say that ' all things were 
Mivered unto him by the Father ?' — will that power 
be less efiectual, because God gave it, than if it had 
been his own ? If, as he said, he could of himself do 
nothing, still, when armed with the power of Grod, he 
can do all that is needed for the salvation of men. 
^The Lord's hand is not shortened, that it cannot 
save.' The divine power remains the same ; it can 
be no greater if there are three persons in the God- 
head ; it can be no less if there is but one ; no views 
of religion can represent it as more than infinite ; none 
can make it loss ; and when Jesus Christ comes to us 
in his Father's name, we feel as much confidence in his 
power to aid us, as if he acted on his own authority and 
employed his own power. Let them no longer complain 
that we deprive men of an all-sufficient Saviour ; let 
them not say of us again, ^ they have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where they have laid him ;' let 
them remember that she who made the complaint, if 
she had understood the scripture, would not have look- 
ed for him there. No one had taken her Lord away, 
but she was seeking him where he was not to be found ; 
and Jesus was standing by her, at the very moment 
when she was lamenting him as lost forever. 

Neither will they find that when we say that the Fa- 
ther is superior to the Son, we deprive the Son of that 
reverence, gratitude and love that should be paid him, 
and that are paid him by every sincere Christian , what- 
ever name he bears. Though he was not God, it is 
not the leas true, that be did all thai could be done for 
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tw ; he endured all that nature could bear for us ; he 
gave up all that could be sacrificed for us ; for us he 
submitted to the humiliation, dishonor ano suffering of 
life ; for us he died in agony, when he had finished the 
work that was given him to do. Does any one deny 
that he endured the cross, — that his spirit gushed forth 
in blood ? does any one deny that he suffered this an- 
guish of body and mind, which we tremble to think of, 
for our salvation ? does any one say that his death was 
not needed, or that the Lamb of God had no power in 
his death to take away the sin of the world ? If any 
believe that we deny these things, let them come ; let 
them join with us to remember that Friend, whose love 
was stronger than death ; let them unite in our devo- 
tions, and they will not say again that we bold the ser- 
vices, the sufferings, or the death of our Master in light 
esteem : they will find ours joined with the thousand 
voices, which say, * Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, 
to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and glory and blessing ;' they will not find us silent, 
when all that are in heaven and earth say, ' Blessing 
and honor, and glory and power, be unto Him that sit- 
teth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb forever and 
ever.' 

Still they say, that our faith respecting the Saviour 
is a cold and dreary system, which chills all the reli- 
gious affections, and spreads a sort of winter over the 
soul. Our faith believes in God the Father, in Jesus 
Christ the Saviour, in eternity, in retribution ; how can 
it. be a cold system, so long as thoughts like these have 
power to warm the soul ? Let those who say this, come ; 
they will see that our system is not colder to tbem, thaa 
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theirs is to us. If they read our writings and hear our 
preaching with a strong feeling of dislike and dread, 
how can it be otherwise than cold to them ? Nothing 
that men dislike and disbelieve, ever has power to warm 
the heart ; so that when they call our faith cold and 
dreary, they simply mean that they do not believe it ; 
and they are no judges of its eficct on those who do be- 
lieve it. Do they say that we are cold ? We confess 
that it is so ; we lament that.so little warm and pure 
religious afiection appears in any party ; we see enough 
fires of religious passion burning ; we see men zealous 
enough, in advancing the influence and interests of 
their own party ; we see them constant enough in ser- 
vices of devotion, which they themselves have made ; 
but we see but little anywhere, of that pure, warm, 
peaceful and benevolent feeling, which Christianity la- 
bors to inspire. And one reason of this deficiency 
seems to be, that where religious passions prevail^ they 
keep down and destroy religious feelings ; the loud and 
violent passion, and the gentle and fervent feeling, can- 
not live together — cannot be inmates of the same breast. 
We will not sav that the faith of other christians is 
cold, because we are no judges of its effects on them ; 
every faith is cold to the breast that does not give it a 
friendly welcome ; nor will we allow that others are 
any judges of the effect of our sentiments, till they be- 
lieve them, love them, apply them to their lives, and 
in that way make trial of their power. 

Having stated that it is the duty of those who dislike 
our sentiments with respect to God and the Saviour to 
ascertain what our sentiments really are before they 

VOL. VI . — LXXI . 2* 
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condemn, we now proceed to our opinions respecting the 
chftrftcter, duty and destiny of man. 

They say that our preaching on this subject is moral 
preaching. This is thought to be a reproach ; but be- 
fore they condemn us, let them come and see what this 
morality is, which is considered so dangerous to the 
soul. The morality which we preach and bear, is not 
heathen morality — not our duty, as it is understood by 
those who never have been enlightened by the gospel ; 
not merely the duties we owe to society, of justice, 
kindness and truth ; not merely the duties we owe our- 
selves, of prudence, care and self-improvement ; it in- 
cludes also in its broad circle, the duties of love, confi- 
dence, heavenly mindedness and prayer, which we owe 
to oiir Father in heaven. Thus this preaching covers 
the whole ground of christian duty, iucluding not only 
actions, but the principles and feelings that govern hu-* 
man actions. If it concerned itself with conduct only, 
there might be some reason for saying, that, weighed 
in the balances it would be found wanting ; for the 
heart is the source of holiness as well as of sin ; and 
our religion teaches us to look to the heart as the foun- 
tain head, and when it is corrupt, to cast in a branch 
from the tree of life to heal the bitter waters. But at 
the same time our religion teaches us that the deeds 
are essential, because they show the state of the heart ; 
so essential that ' God shall render to every man ac- 
cording to his deeds ;' so essential, that ^ they that 
have done good shall come to the resurrection of life ;' 
so . essential, that our Saviour, in his sermon on the 
mount, that perfect summary of our religion, said, with- 
out one word of what are now called essential doctrines, 
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^Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine and doeth 
them, I will liken him unto a wise man, who built his 
house upon, a rock.' 

But it is said that the word morality is not commonly 
thought to include so much ; it is applied to men of reg- 
ular habits and decent conduct, who neither have, or 
pretend to have religious feelings ; therefore to call our 
preaching moral, gives the impression that it is not seri- 
ous, deep^oned nor awakening. It certainly does ; 
but who calls it moral preaching ? If toe gave it that 
name, it would be a different thing ; but we do not ; 
that name is given by those who dislike our sentiments ; 
it is given in reproach ; it gives their impression, no 
doubt, but it is not a correct impression ; we will not 
say that we pieach morality^ because we know it would 
be misunderstood ; we say that we preach and hear 
christian duty — the great duty of love to God and man. 
Let it be remembered, that this name is given to our 
preaching, not by those who hear it ; not by those who 
have the means of knowing what it is ; it is given by 
those who do not hear it ; who are not willing that 
others should hear it ; and who, if they did hear it, would 
listen with a jealous suspicion, which would prevent 
their judging impartially. Those who come, will find 
that we preach all the duties of the gospel, and all the 
doctrines of the gospel ; not certainly all the doctrines 
which others find in the gospel ; for unless U7« find them 
there, ho man can undertake to say that it is our duty 
to preach them. We do not say that we preach morali- 
ty ; because, true as it is, it has given a wrong impres- 
sion ; but that wrong impression has not been made by 
our preachings nor by any name applied to it by our- 
selves. 



It is probable however, thit others, when they give 
this name to our preaching, mean that we do not attempt 
to inspire religious feeling ; that we laj all stress on re- 
ligious conduct, without regard to religious affections. 
Let them come, and they will see that thb charge can- 
not possiblj be true ; for we hold thirt there can be no 
such thing as consistentlj religious conduct without re- 
ligious feeling ; that the religious conduct will be ear- 
nest and devoted, in exact proportion as the religious 
feeling grows fervent and high ; and therefore we la- 
bor to inspire religious affections, because without then|, 
men can never be what Christianity was meant to make 
them. But we urge men to cherish such feelings as 
are constant and self^sustained, and not to rely upon 
rising and falling emotions. We desire to see these 
affections appear not in sudden and momentary flashes, 
but burning with the steady brightness of a lamp to the 
feet. There may be some, who fear lest religious feel- 
ing shall run into excess. It is not so with us ; we 
know, that there can be no excess in true religious 
feeling ; however fast, however far it goes, it will con- 
fine itself to the strait and narrow path of duty. When 
we dwell on the unbounded love of God — a love, which 
all the thanklessness of man has never chilled ; on the 
glorious self-devotion of his Son, whose love was strong- 
er than death, for those who were no friends to him ; 
when we remember all that their unrequited love has 
done for our happiness, for our improvement and sal- 
vation, we trust that some answering chord of grati- 
tude is struck, some feeling is excited in every heart 
that is not stone. 

But it is so manifestly impossible for any' religion to 
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exist without religious feeling, that when they charge 
us with preaching morality only, they may mean that 
we do not insist upon the duty of devotion. Let them 
come and see. They will find that we represent prayer 
as the breath of life to the christian ; that the child can 
as well say that he loves his parent while he always 
shuns his presence, as the christian profess to be faithful 
without communion with God. They will find that we 
urge upon all men the duty of prayer in the sanctuary, 
of prayer in retirement, of prayer at the family altar ; 
and those who do not pray, cannot say that our faith 
allows, excuses, or defends their neglect of duty. It is 
true, that we do not consider all prayer as devotion ; 
we think that prayer should be fervent rather than long, 
and that devotion should be calmly breathed from the 
depths of the soul. It is true, that; we havo little 
confidence in the piety of those who neglect their active 
duties for the sake of multiplied devotions, for such 
incense is not acceptable to the Most High ; but if any 
think that we do not teach and impress the duty of 
prayer, let them come and see that however it may be 
with ourselves, our faith is not wanting ; it insists on 
holy lips and holy lives ; but it judges of the devotion 
hy the life rather than of the life by the devotion. 

They say that we make light of sin and of the change 
which Christianity requires. Do we indeed deny the 
depravity of man ? Let them come and see if it is so. 
They will find that we represent the world as sunk 
in wickedness ; the hearts of the guilty are steeped in 
it, and we find its defacing stains in the best human 
hearts ; we behold the great family of man in a state 
which is awful to every one who cares for the welfare 
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of' his race — a state which woald fill the heart with 
despair, were it not for the power of Christianity. No 
one can think of the great .world, trodden with armies, 
ground by oppression, darkened with ignorance and red 
with sin ; no one can think of any single heart whose 
best purposes are so oflen overborne by temptation, 
whose best thoughts find it so hard to struggle upwards 
into life and action, without the conviction that ' if we 
say we have no sin we deceive ourselves ;' and every 
christian thinks with sorrow and shame of his own 
transgressions, Lis thoughtlessness, his indifference to 
eterni(y, and his ingratitude to God. Such is the state 
of man. But what are we to do ? Are we to sit down 
to inquire how and whence this depravity came, or are 
we to arise and endeavor to remove it ? When we see 
the conflagration spreading from house to house, and 
from street to street, are we to inquire how and by 
whom it was kindled, or should we exert ourselves to 
extinguish it ? The gospel contains the injunction of 
our duty. It tells but incidentally, how and whence 
this depravity came, while it tells us plainly, repeatedly, 
and as if it were its main object to tell us, how it may 
be done away. All this is confirmed by our Savior's 
example ; he did not give his hearers the history of sin ; 
he was too diligently employed in taking away the sin 
of the world. 

Having this mistaken impression that we make light 
of sin, it is but natural fur them to suppose that we are 
not aware of the greatness of the change necessary to 
bring men to the holiness of the gospel. Let them 
come and see. They will find that we represent that 
change as so great that it is compared in Scripture to 
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a new birth ; instead of being called a change in the 
life, it is spoken of as beginning life anew. When one 
who has been guilty, repents, and is renewed in the 
spirit of his mind ; when one who has never heard of 
Christ, listens to the glad tidings of salvation at last^ 
and welcomes the sound with rapture to his heart ; 
when the child with the dew of his youth still upon him, 
begins to think deeply and seriously of God, — each 
begins life anew ; it is the greatest of all possible 
changes ; it is passing from a life which ends at the 
grave to one that never ends: it is as if the corruptible 
were already putting on incorruption, and the mortal, 
immortality. When the heart has been long and firmly 
bound to the world, the conversion will generally be 
sudden ; the bands of sin must be cut asunder at a blow ; 
there is no hope of him who trifles, delays, and falters. 
But whether the conversion is sudden or slow, it is only 
a beginning ; it does, not bring them at once to the 
perfect stature of the christian, and if they count 
themselves to have attained, they are in danger of 
presumption. When the good seed has been sown in 
ground fitted to receive it, ^ first appears the blade, 
then the ear, then tho full corn in the car ;' in all 
husbandry, a long season of patient industry must pass 
before the harvest is gathered in ; the plants which 
spring up to their full growth rapidly will wither 
because they have no depth of earth, while those which 
are cultivated aright will keep growing till the harvest, 
which is the end of the world, and the reapers of which 
are the angels. 

Those who come will find that we consider it essential 
to pass through the change of heart and life which 
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makes one a christian. No one believes that we are bom 
holy ; no one thinks that any human being comes into 
life with the christian character formed. We are born 
into an animal life, where the influences that act 
upon us are those of the senses and passions. Chris- 
tianity would have us born anew into a spiritual life^ 
that we may live, not according to the flesh and its 
impulses, but according to the affections and principles 
of that religion which teaches us that we are immortal. 
The human heart resembles the soi! of the garden ; if 
it is cultivated, it will reward the hand of labor with its 
harvest of fruits and flowers ; if neglected, it will be 
covered with useless and perhaps whh poisonous 
verdure. So the heart cannot be left to itself; the 
same neglect which would change the paradise into a 
desert, would assuredly make the heart of man a waste 
and desolate ruin. It was never meant to be lejft to 
itself; it is made over in childhood to Ihe care of 
parents that they may be the means under God of 
giving this spiritual life to their children ; but till the 
religious character is formed in young or old, they are 
children of the world — with hopes and feelings which 
never look beyond the world. Since it is the object of 
Christianity to make us feel and act as children of God, 
and this change cannot begin too soon, God has called 
us. early, and early should we seek his face. He has 
ordained that those to whom the child is indebted for 
life should be the parents of his immortal life also. 
When he wonders why they bow with reverence before 
a presence which he cannot see ; and they give him 
the first knowledge of his heavenly Father ; when 
they lead him to sweet and sacred thoughtfulness by 
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the s^nple story or the plaintive hymn ; then perhaps 
that change is beginning which will make him a 
christian in this life and number him with the blessed 
in another : they may not observe his progress, but it 
may result in that conversion which the gospel regards 
as the beginning of the christian life in the soul. 

Those who come, may find that we consider the 
change itself the important thing ; and therefore regard, 
less perhaps thaii some other sects, the accidental 
circumstances that may have attended it. The great 
question is, has the heart been turned to God ? if so, 
we care less for an answer to the question, when and 
where was it so converted ? It is a momentous thing 
to asceitain whether this change has taken place 19 
the soul ; and the scripture has left no uncertainty in a 
matter of so great importance. It teaches us that 
' every one that doeth righteousness is born of God ;' 
and by this it. means, not the righteousness of ^ heathen 
nor a Jew, but the righteousness of a sincere and 
heavenly minded christian. If we see a man whose life 
and conversation declare that he holds communion with 
God and finds pleasure in the acts and inspirations of 
devotion ; whose light shines round, in his kindness to 
the miserable, his sympathy with the happy^ and the 
benevolence which he feels for all ; if we see him 
consistent in his righteousness, and faithful through all 
the joys and sorrows of his life, we have no need to ask 
farther questions ; we have no doubt that his heart is 
turned to God ; we should no more deny him to be a 
christian, because he could not tell the precise moment 
of his conversion, than we should deny him to be a 
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human beiug, because he could not tell when and 
where he was born. 

Another charge against our sentiments is, that they 
encourage men to believe that they can be saved bj 
their own merits and works alone. This is never said 
by any who have heard our preaching or read our 
writings with candor ; if there are any who believe it, 
let them come. and see if any such doctrine is taught 
by those who profess our opinions. They will find that 
our belief on the subject is precisely the same with that 
expressed in the words, ' By grace ye are saved 
through faith ; and that not of yourselves; it is the gift 
of God.' We are not so unacquainted with human 
nature ; we are not such strangers to human sin ; we 
are not so ignorant of our own unworthiness, as to use 
such a word as human merit in the presence of God. 
We know that salvation is absolutely and entirely a gift 
of love ; the world had done nothing- to deserve it ; it is 
• a gifl infinitely transcending the loftiest deserving of 
man. So far from holding this belief ourselves, we do 
not believe it possible that any man in his right mind 
ever regarded everlasting happiness as nothing more 
than the Just and reasonable reward of human merit and 
exertion ; it is against nature ; if any are charged with 
it, they must be misunderstood. But whatever others 
believe, our faith on this subject is, that man is entirely 
indebted for salvation to the mercy of God through 
Jesus Christ his Son ; to this, and to this alone. 

But they say, we preach that a man must work out 
his own salvation. That same doctrine was preached 
before we preached it, by one who certainly was well 
acquainted with the doctrines and duties of Christianity. 
But let them come and see what is meant by it; it is a 
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scripture phrase, and before they say that we use it 
improperly, let them listen to our explanation. Subsist- 
ence is the gift of God, but man must work out his own 
subsistence ; he must prepare the ground, he must sow 
the seed, he must gather the harvest. But does he 
conceive himself less indebted to the kindness of his 
God ? Does he think that if bread was supplied to him 
so that he need not labor at all, it would be better for 
his health, for his character, for his improvement ? So 
far from it, he knows that it is the kindness of God 
which imposes the necessity of labor upon him, and 
that it is done for his own good . In the same manner 
and for the same reason, God has required men to labor 
for their own salvation ; they must inquire into the 
nature, study the language, acquire the habits, and 
form the character suited to that heavenly country to 
which they hope to go. They must make that prepara- 
tion to enjoy it, without which, the gift would lose its 
value. That God has imposed this necessity on man, 
so far from lessening our gratitude for his goodness, 
only makes us feel yet more deeply, that salvation is a 
gift of glorious and unbounded love. 

But they ask if we say that men are not unprofitable 
servants. They are not profitable to God as one man 
can be profitable to another, but they may be profitable 
to themselves. ' Is it any pleasure to the Almighty, 
that thou art righteous ?' What can he gain by the 
best obedience of man ? But it must be remembered 
that to be unprofitable is one thing, and to be unfaithful 
is another ; and we cannot allow that because our 
obedience is unprofitable to God, it is a matter of small 
importance whether or not we are faithful in duty. We 
may resort to the beautiful illustration which unlocks 
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mJl the mysteries of the goepel, we may ask if a child's 
fidelitj to his parents' instructioo, can ever repay the 
debt of gratitude he owes for a parents' love? <;an the 
ehild say, that by obedience he has discharged his 
obligations for that love which watched for him when 
he was sleeping, which his coldness and ingratitude could 
never alter ? No ! thoogh his obedience is not profitable 
to his father, it is the best proof he can give of his 
grateful affection ; without it he is worthless ; though 
his best obedience, so far from giving him a claim to 
hew rewards, does not repay what he has received from 
his father's hands. So it is with the children of Grod. 
Important as their obedience is, we do not believe 
that it discharges the debt of gratitude which they 
already owe ; still less do we believe that they can 
establish upon it any farther claim to his favors or 
rewards. 

But they say that we do not speak of works as they [are 
spoken of in the scriptures. Let them come and see. 
The scriptures do indeed speak slightingly o£ works; but 
we have never seen the passage where they speak thus 
of good works. The works which they condemned were 
the fasts, ceremonies, and sacrifices, which many of 
the Jews relied upon, even af)er they had become 
Christians ; they answered precisely to the works by 
which some mistaken Christians at the present day, 
hope, without obedience, to gain the favor of God. By 
such works of hollow and formal sanctity — works not 
done from any religious feeling, — no flesh could be 
^justified. But the language used respecting good 
works was very different ; it was the design of Chris- 
tianity to make men 'zealous of good works;' our 
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Sanour charged his disciples to let men see their good 
works, in order to induce them to glorify the heavenly 
Father. This distinction has not been properly regarded; 
we endeavor to regard it ; we remember how sternly it 
was said, ^your new moons, your calling of assemblies, 
1 cannot away with : it is iniquity, even the solemn 
meeting ;' on such works we counsel none to rely ; but 
we remember that it was said at the same time, ^ put 
away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes ; 
cease to do evil ; learn to do well.' These good works we 
earnestly recommend and enjoin, not because they can 
merit salvation — not because they can establish a 
claim on the Most High ; but because we are told that 
they who love the Father will keep his commands; 
and these good works are important, because they are 
the only substantial proof we can give of our love to God. 
There is yet another charge — they say that we 
remove all fears of the future ; let them come and see 
if it is BO. We certainly endeavor to move men by 
dwelling on the goodness of God, because it is that 
goodness, which, we are assured, ^ leadeth to re- 
pentance.' We use persuasive rather than alarming ' 
language, because we do not wish to see men starting 
up in sudden fright as if awakened by the midnight 
fire-bell ; and herein we follow the example of him 
who said, ^ knowing the terrors of the Lord we persuade 
men ;' it is not because we believe that there are no 
terrors, but because we think it better to draw men to 
obedience with bands of love. If we went so far as to 
deny that men have any need to. fear, there would be 
more reason for the charge ; but it is not so ; we see 
and . lament the freedom from uneasiness which every 
where prevails ; every where wo say, because we dA 
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Ughted bj tke flame of paitr ; we shall tkerefore still 
eiMfearor to win men to Christ bj the persaasioa of 
gentleness and lore. 

Bot this is not all ; thej think we teach that no man 
has anything to lear in the future world ; in other 
words, that all will be happr as soon as thej pass over 
the boundarj of the grave. If we believed that doctrine 
we should avow it ; but there is no shadow of reason 
for saying that we believe it, except that we do not saj 
that those who believe it are not Christians. Their 
opinions are iheir own ; we are to answer onlj for 
ours. But we do not agree in any single point of 
doctrine with those who teach that all the sufiering 
occasioned by sin ends in the present world. We think 
that when a roan enters another life, he enters it in the 
state of moral improvement or moral guilt, in which he 
departed from this world. We know of no pleasures 
there which the guilty can enjoy ; we know of nothing 
there which can drown the feeling of uneasiness and 
pain ; we know of no sleep in which they can forget 
their sorrows ; therefore we think they must be miser- 
able, unless they are greatly changed by passing 
through the grave. Of such a change we see no 
intimation — no evidence whatever. They will leave 
thoir bodies in the grave, but their sins must go with 
thorn, because their sins are in the soul ; the body can 
no more sin than any other clay ; it is the soul which 
sinS) and which must suffer if it is guilty. We reproach 
no other sect when we say that we believe that the 
judgment is not here, but after death ; there, every 
man shall receive according to his deeds — they that 
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have done good shall come to the resurrection of life, and 
they that have done evil to the resurrection of despair. 

But they say that if we believe not this, we believe 
in the final restoration of all to heaven ; that if there 
is suffering in the future world, it will have an end at 
last. Let them come and see. If we believed that 
doctrine we should declare it, for we have never learned 
to be ashamed of any sincere convictions. But we do 
not believe in the restoration of all the guilty, because 
we do not find it taught in the Scriptures. If we 
considered the punishment inflicted by God, we might 
believe that it would pass away ; but we regard it as 
self-inflicted ; men are free both in choice and action, 
and they bring this misery on themselves against the 
counsel and warning of God. We believe it to be the 
unalterable order of nature that happiness shall be 
produced by goodness, and that misery shall follow sin. 
These consequences are before us ; if we choose to 
sin, we choose to suffer. When a child is told by his 
father that if be does wrong he will suffer, he has no 
right to say that his father inflicts the punishment which 
he suffers ; nor do we believe that the punishment of 
sin is any more directly inflicted by our God. 

Men can never, in this world or another, be happy 
without being good. We do not say that all men will 
not be finally happy, but we find no assurance that they 
will. This, however, is a subject on which we do not 
enlarge ; we leave it where the gospel lefl it ; we do 
not try to lift the awful, deep and heavy veil which 
hangs over the eternal world. We use the words of 
scripture ; we dictate to no one what meaning he shall 
give them ; we leave all to the Most High, knowing 
that the guilty will suffer all that is just and nothing 
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more thao \» jugt ; we consider it our duty rather to 
warn men to fly from the wrath to come. 

Such are some of the points in which we have been 
misunderstood. When there are so many proofs that 
we have been misunderstood, we call upon other Chris- 
tians to come and see, that they may not so mistake us. 
We think it is but a reasonable demand. It was said 
even before the prejudiced Hebrew council, ' Doth 
our law judge any man before it hear him?' let the 
candor of the Christian be at least equal to that of the 
Jew. We cannot trust the report of anything which 
we hear, after it has passed through the lips of one or 
two ; how then is it possible to judge (airly by report, 
of the opinions of a religious party? 

We lament that we must use that word religious 
party ; we lament that Christians should be armed 
against each other ; but we can see no end to disu- 
nion, till all admit that man are answerable for their 
sentiments to God and to God alone. We should make 
it our endeavor to know the truth — not what others 
say is truth, but what we find is truth in the scriptures; 
and we should hold ourselves ready at any moment to 
give up our present sentiments, if we find that the 
scripture does not sustain them. We would endeavor 
to keep an open heart ; and if there are any opinions 
which bring better evidence than ours — any, that have 
a stronger tendency to produce true love to God and 
man — any that have more power to make bad men 
good and good men better — then may our system 
perish, whatever feelings may be wounded by its fall! 
may all the pages in which it is engrossed be scattered 
to the winds of heaven! may every vestige of it sink, 
and be found no more forever ! 
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R EPORT. 



To the Executive Committee of the 

American Unitarian Association. 

Gentlemen, — On the 29th of February, 1832, a com- 
mission was appointed by our House of Representatives, 
^ to prepare, digest, and report to the next Legislature, 
such modifications, or changes in the pauper system of 
the Commonwealth, as they m^ deem expedient ; to 
appoint an agent to visit the principal establishments 
in the Commonwealth and elsewhere, for the public 
charge and support of the poor ; to collect the statistics 
of these institutions, and to report the facts so obtained 
to the Commissioners.' I was one of the Commissioners 
for these objects ; and, at the request of the gentlemen 
associated with me, undertook the agency here referred 
to. By causes, however, which at the time I thought 
sufficient, the business of this agency was delayed till 
late in the last year. I was thus prevented from visiting 
many towns in the Commonwealth, which it had been 
my intention to visit for the above-named purposes, and 
had no leisure lefl to me for going beyond the bounds 
of our own State. Nor was this all. A Report was to 
be made to the Legislature at aa eatVy a d^^^ ^^'^^^i^^ 
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in its last session ; and a meeting of the commissioners, 
for an examination of the facts I had collected, could 
not be obtained till very near the time when their Report 
must be presented. On me, therefore, devolved as well 
the work of writing the Report, as of preparing the 
statements and tables which are appended to it. I refer 
to these circumstances, because I wish to avail myself 
of this opportunity of adverting again to some of the 
topics of that Report. The measures proposed in it are 
referred to the .next meeting of the Legislature ; and 
the Report, with a bill for carrying these measures 
into operation, has been sent to every town in the 
Commonwealth, that the whole subject may be fairly 
brought before the whole people. It is a subject which 
has strong claims to very serious attention, for it involves 
great interests, both pecuniary and moral. Assured, 
however, as I am, of the correctness of the principles 
assumed in that Report, and aware of the very defective 
manner in which they are there developed, I am glad of an 
opportunity to recur to them ; and happy indeed shall I 
be, if I may thus do anything to lead to better provisions 
than have yet been made among us for the charge and 
support of the poor, and for the remedy and prevention 
of pauperism and crime. 

The leading principles to which I would call your 
attention are, that provisions for the poor are the proper 
objects, not of legal enactment, but of christian humanity 
and charity ; — that fhis humanity and charity, if left 
unfettered by legal enactments, are sufficient for the 
security of the best provisions which can be made for 
all the classes of the indigent and necessitous ; — and^ 
that the result of interpositions of human laws to secure 
obedience to the moral law of cbimtY^QYer hasbeen, 
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and is, an increased, and even frightfully increasing 
extent of the beggary and crime, which these laws have 
been intended to remedy. The first question which 
here naturally arises, is, what are the facts in the case ? 
To facts, then, let us appeal. 

The influence which poor-laws have exerted upon 
pauperism in England, is, I well know, a question upon 
which her statesmen and philanthropists have held, and 
still hold, very diflTerent opinions. Nor is it to be 
doubted that other causes than poor-laws have alone 
produced an equal, or a greater pauperism elsewhere. 
The pauperism of Ireland, for example, where there are 
no poor-laws, is even far more extensive and dreadful 
than that of England. But, on this subject, no fair 
comparison can be instituted between England and 
Ireland. With the exception of Poland, Ireland has 
been, and is, the most cruelly oppressed country in 
Christendom ; and, in her oppressions, which I need 
not enumerate, we have causes sufficient to account 
for any conceivable want, and degradation, and 
wretchedness, to which the population there, or any 
where, could be reduced. Not so is it with pauperism 
in England. There it has grown with the very 4>rogress 
of liberty ; and, even under circumstances of the 
greatest prosperity in all the departments of human 
enterprise. There, too, it has called forth an unexampled 
voluntary assessment for its relief; and yet it has grown 
under the combined pressure of these measures for 
keeping it down. How, then, is this fact to be accounted 
for ? Let me refer you, for a moment, to the history 
of English Poor- Laws, and I think you will be satisfied 
that they are, in part at least, accountable for the extent 
and miseries of English pauperism. 

VOL, VL NO. LXXII. 1* 
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The earliest legislative act respecting the poor in 
England, of which I have seen any notice, is that of the 
twenty-third of Edward III., in 1349. By this act, 
^persons were declared guilty of an offence in relieving 
beggars able to work.' A very different measure 
followed in the twelfth of Richard II., 1368. It was then 
* directed that the ordinary, or clergy of the dislrictj should 
receive collections, and distribute them to the impotent 
poor.' This is the first legal requisition for the support 
of the poor of which I have any knowledge ; and ^ the 
practice' under it, it is said, ' was, that if any person 
did not contribute charitable alms for the poor, he was 
summoned before the ordinary, who reproved him. 
If he was contumacious, he was summoned before the 
Ecclesiastical Court, and might be excommunicated; 
and then served with a Bishop's, or Chancery writ, 
which confiscated the whole of his effects, and imprisoned 
him for life.' How far this law secured an abundance 
of alms for the poor, I know not. That it could not 
have Excited charity in the heart, or have led to the 
contribution of ^ charitable alms,' will, I think, be most 
manifest to^very one. That it did not lessen the number, 
or improve the character of the poor, is intimated by the 
enactment * in 1495, the eleventh -of Henry VII.,' by 
which ^ vagabonds were to be put into the stocks for 
three days and nights, and. to be fed upon bread and 
water ; and any person who should relieve them with 
food was to forfeit twelve pence, (three shillings).' 
These vagabonds were the able-bodied beggars of the 
time ; and the punishment here inflicted upon beggary 
implies that the evil had become a greatly increased 
one, and that it was thought to have demanded a very 
strong remedy. ^ Eight years afterwards, these laws 
were confirmed.' But * iu 15^5,^ «l w^^ ^xvcl^y^V^ ^aa 
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adopted. In that year, three hundred and seventysix 
of the smaller monasteries were suppressed by Henry 
VIII. ; and others were confiscated by him in subse- 
quent years. Many who had received relief, or support 
in these institutions, were thus compelled to seek for aid, 
or for subsistence elsewhere. It was therefore ^ enacted 
that all governors of shires, cities, hundreds, hamlets, 
and parishes, should make provision for the poor by 
receiving charitable alms, so that no poor person should 
go a begging. Thus the relieving of the poor was taken 
from the ecclesiastical, and given to the civil pow«r. 
Nor was this the only -extraordinary provision in this 
case. ^ Persons making ^^open dole," or giving money 
in alms otherwise than to the poor boxes in each 
parish, were to forfeit ten times the value.' Thus, all 
almsgiving, except through the parish poor boxes, was 
not only forbidden ; but every act of free charity was 
declared by the law to be criminal, or at least punishable, 
in proportion to its approximation to the liberality of 
Christian benevolence. I know not what was the extent 
of poverty at that time in England. But, allowing for 
great exaggeration in the statement, it must have been 
fearfully extensive and aggravated, since we are told, 
that, ^ during the reign of Henry VIII., a period of- 
thirtyseven y«ars, and when the population was scarcely 
more than a third of its present number, seventytwo 
thousand persons were executed for theft and robbery , 
and^ that the prisoners for debt and crime amounted at 
one time to sixty thousand persons. Sturdy beggars, for 
the first ofiTence, were whipt . On a second conviction, 
they lost an ear. And on the third, they were executed 
as felons. In the succeeding reign, the Protector 
Somerset, though remarkable for his popularity, seemed 
determined^ by direct force and tenot, Vq «iM\\^^^ 
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vagabonds. The first act of his administration declared, 
that if any person shall apprehend a ronagate, who had 
lived disorderly for three days, and shall take him 
before two justices, the vagrant was to be branded with 
the letter V, and was to be adjudged a slave to the 
person who had apprehended him for two years. This 
person might also heat, chain, and put the vagrant to 
labor never so vile, and might feed him upon bread 
and water, and refuse him meat. If the vagrant should 
absent himself fourteen days, he was to be branded on 
the cheek with the letter S, (slave) and was to be a 
slave forever. If he ran away a second time, he was to 
be executed. For the honor of human nature, this law 
continued in operation but two years.' But it not only 
proves the desperate state of the country, but intimates 
much, I think, to excite suspicion of the moral tendencies 
of poor laws. At least, it goes far to show, that poor 
laws had contributed nothing to the suppression of 
pauperism. ^ In 1563, jLhe 5th of Elizabeth, an act was 
passed to appoint collectors of voluntary contributions, 
who should also distribute them weekly, so that none 
should sit a begging. If any parishioner obstinately 
refused to pay reasonably for the relief of the poor, the 
justices were empowered to tax him a reasonable weekly 
sum ; upon his refusal to pay which, he was to be 
imprisoned. And if any parish had more impotent poor 
than it was able to maintain, the justices were empowered 
to license them to beg in the hundreds of their country. 
At length, after other enactments for the regulation of 
assessments for the poor, and for the appointment of 
overseers, the last great act of Elizabeth's life was the 
pauper law of the 43d of her reign,' which has since 
been the basis of the poor laws of England. This law 
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is iramensely in advance of all that had preceded it upon 
the subject. It was as wise, perhaps, as a law could 
have been, the object of which was, a legal provision 
for the poor. Many are the revisions under which it has 
passed during the last two hundred years, and by none of 
them has it been improved. The population of England, 
at the time of the passage of this law, is estimated to 
have been between four and a half, and five millions. 
The first assessment, in 1601, for carrying it into 
efifect, — that is, for the relief of the impotent poor, and 
for setting the poor to work, — was £200fi00. In the 
year 1700, when the population was about five and a half 
millions, the poor rates had increased to j£ 1,000,000. 
And now they are advanced to nearly j68 ,000,000, or 
$35,000,000 ; with a beggary as importunate «s want 
and desperation can make it, even amidst the most 
extraordinary prosperity ; and with an amount and 
extent of crime, which make oven this beggary a concern 
of secondary consideration. Now I do not ascribe all 
this crime and poverty to poor-laws, and poor-rates. 
Far otherwise. But I may ask, whether there is any 
ground whatever in the space of history over which we 
have passed, for the belief that poor-laws and poor-rates 
have diminished pauperism in England ? I may 
ask, if these successive enactments, and provisions, do 
not indicate very unfavorably for the character and 
tendencies of poor-laws ? And I may also ask, if it be 
not an unquestionable fact, that, of late years at least, 
these laws have increased the number and sufferings of 
the poor, by acting as a bounty at once upon population 
among the poor, and upon the oppressions of their 
employers ? Is it said that these are results, not of 
the law itself, but of the mode of its administration ? 
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I answer, that the law never was, and it never ean be, 
well adioioistered. It carries in itself^ and tfaej are 
inseparable from it, the principles of all the erils whkh 
have come from its mal-administration. The language 
of the facts I have adduced seems to me to be voj 
unequivocal. The provisions of the fortjrthtrd of 
Elizabeth, and the laws of the founders of our conmioii- 
wealth, 1 have no doubt, were intended for good. But 
they were direct violations of a principle, which is not 
to be entrenched upon by human legislatures ; the 
principle, I mean, that direct and authoritative prescrip- 
tions and enforcements of moral duty belong only to 
God. Religion has never flourished, except in the cases 
in which it has been left as free by man, as it has been 
left by God. And charity to man, as a vital element of 
religion, must be left as free as love to €rod, or it will 
never flourish. The regulating power of these principles 
is within themselves ; or, they are regulated by causes 
which are beyond the reach of human authority. 
Attempt by law the enforcement of either, and results 
will follow, — they have never failed to follow, — which 
will rebuke the daring presumption . Happy will it be 
if they shall prevent its recurrence. 

The contrast, in this view of them, is very striking 
between England and Scotland. In the latter country, 
we are told, ' poor rates were comparatively unknown 
even when mendicity was ten times more prevalent 
than at present ;' and they continue to be comparative- 
ly unknown there to this day. It was indeed most hap- 
py for Scotland, that in the time of the extremest wants 
and degradation of her poor, resort was not had to leg- 
is lative interference for them. ^ In 1745, the state of 
tlft country was rude beyond conception ; and tJke 
common people ^ clothed in the coarsest gorh^aud tioxxvi^ 
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on the meanest fare, lived in despicable huts with their 
cattle. In the Highlands , in 1760, the condition of 
the inhabitants was, if possible, worse than that of the 
Lowlands. There was scarcely any variety of wretch- 
edness with which they were not obliged to struggle, 
or rather, to which they were not obliged to submit. 
To such an extremity were they frequently reduced, that 
they had to bleed their cattle that they might subsist for a 
time upon the blood, (boiled) ; and the inhabitants of the 
glens and valleys repaired in crowds to the shore, a 
distance of three or four miles, to pick up the scanty 
provisions which the shell-fish afforded them. Their 
houses were commonly wretched, dirty hovels, built 
with stones and mud, and thatched with fern and turf; 
without chimneys; filled with smoke; black with soot ; 
having low doors, and small holes for windows, with 
wooden shutters ; or, in place of these, oflen stopped 
with turf, straw, or fragments of old clothes^' * The 
poor, half stftcved animals, through mere weakness, 
often could not rise of themselves.' ^ At this period, 
ioOy mendicity was extremely prevalent ; and the labors of 
the peasantry, during harvest, were every now and 
then interrupted by the necessity of carrying crippled 
beggars from one farm to another.^ ^ Now,' on the 
other hand, ' the laborers are universally well fed, and 
well clothed. Their cottages are comfortable, and 
they are all in the enjoyment of luxuries that were for- 
merly never tasted even by rich proprietors. At the 
same time, also, that mendicity is almost entirely un- 
known,^ poor rates have been introduced only in a few 
instances, and are in all cases exceedingly moderate. 
At present, indeed, we believe there is not a parish in 
the whole province of Galloway, assessed for the suf- 
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port of the poor.' — This is the language of the last 
October number of the Edinburgh Reyiew. It is ask- 
ed, from whence came this amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the peasantry in Scotland ? It is attributed, bj 
the reviewer, to improvements in agriculture and the 
arts»' ' We have the best attainable authority for say- 
ing,' he adds, ^ that we are considerably within the 
mark when we affirm that the produce of the country 
has increased six'fold since 1770'; and, as the popula- 
tion has not quite doubled in the interval, it follows, 
that^at an average, each individual is now enjoying 
three times more of useful and desirable articles, than 
were enjoyed by his ancestors, subsequently to the 
seven years' war.' The arts, however, have advanced 
as rapidly in England, as in Scotland. Nay, it is said 
by the Reviewer to be * adtnitted on aH hands, that the 
produce of wheat in England and Wales has more than 
trebled since 1760; and, that, of the whole population 
of that part of the empire, there is certainly not one 
eighth part that does not use wheaten bread,' The 
question arises, why, then, is mendicity so tremendous- 
ly great in England, and so comparatively small in 
Scotland ? Is it said, that the Bvil is to be ascribed 
to ^ the injudicious alteration of the poor laws in 1795,' 
by which the poor rates were employed to eke out the 
wages of the laborer. But whence came this perver- 
sion of the poor laws ? From a succession of bad har- 
vests? The seasons, indeed, in England, from 1795 
to 1801, were very unfavorable to agriculture, and the 
wants and sufferings of the poor there were propor- 
tionally increased. But have there been no seasons in 
Scotland greatly unfavorable to its agriculture? What, 
then, has been the resort in Scotland in exigencies like 
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these? I answer, voluntary assessments in proportion 
as they were demanded by the exigency ; and, when 
that ceased, the assessments ceased. But in a time of 
similar pressure in England, new modifications of the 
poor laws were adopted; for the question, there, of the 
provision to be made for a season of extraordinary dis- 
tress, was not one of occasional, and temporary, and 
free, and sympathising charity. It was, rather, one of 
the adaptations of a law to the case; of a law which for 
centuries had been in operation, requiring annual, or 
more frequent assessments; and to which the poor in 
England had been as much accustomed to look for sup- 
plies, as those in Scotland had been to their own in- 
dustry. In this single view, then, of poor-laws, their 
tendencies and consequences seem to me to be most 
manifest. When I compare the two countries in this re- 
spect,! cannot doubt whether it have be^ a great good to 
Scotland, that its charity has not been fettered by these 
laws' ; or, that they have been a cause, and a principal 
cause, of what some of its greatest statesmen have de- 
signated as the ' frightful pauperism ' of England. 

I cannot say that there are not other facts, and other 
views of this subject, which would lead to a different 
conclusion respecting it. I can only say, that I have 
looked at the facts which have come under my own ob- 
servation, or within the narrow scope of my reading up- 
on it, with a very strong impression of the magnitude of 
the interests. which arc involved in it ; and that, before 
I undertook the agency for an examination of the actu- 
al influences of our own poor-laws, I was decidedly in 
favor of a modified plan for a State provision for the 
^ poor. But in the progress of that examination, I was 
brought to an entirely different conviction ; and this con- 

VOL« VI. NO. LXXII. 2 
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YictioD has been strengthened by all mj subsequent re- 
flections upon the tendencies and bearings of the poor- 
laws of England. Still, I well know, I may be in error. 
My aim, however, is not change for the sake of change, 
or even for the purpose of experiment. It is truth, and 
truth only. There are few interests of earth and time 
in which I feel so deep a concern, as in the causes, the 
remedy, and the prevention of the prevailing pauperism 
of the world; and there are few subjects, if indeed there 
be one, for increasing light upon which I should feel so 
much gratitude and happiness, as upon this. If I have 
taken narrow views, and have been led t6 erroneous con- 
clusions upon it, no one will rejoice more than I shall 
in an exposure of my errors, and the prevention of any 
evil consequences which might have resulted from 
them. " 

There is, however, another view of poor-laws, which 
deserves far more attention than has been given to it. 
I have referred to this view, in speaking of them as di- 
rect and authoritative encroachments upon the peculiar 
prerogative of God, — the direct inculcation of moral du» 
ties upon men. Here, indeed, I may be met by the ad- 
vocate of these laws with the reply, that although they 
have been so called, they are not, in truth, ^ a compul- 
sion of charity,' or a legal requisition of charity; that, in 
strictness of speech, however they may have been de- 
signated, they, do not touch the moral law of charity, 
and have nothing to do with it. They are, on the con- 
trary, to be viewed only as provisions at once for that 
protection which the law owes to the poor, in their ex- 
posures to neglect, and oppression and misery ; and, to 
those who are not poor, for defence against the dangers 
to which society would olVvetwVae \i^ e^x^Q%^\ Sxwsi ia. 
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overwhelming paaperism. My answer is, that in re- 
quiring assessments for the poor, the law has express- 
ly and repeatedly required them, as ^ charitable alms,'* 
It has. therefore certainly intended to enforce charity. I 
have no doubt that the protection of society has also 
been one of the objects of poor laws. But, does any . 
one believe that the protection of the poor was ever 
thought of in framing these laws ? This is entirely a 
modern, and a very recent explanation of their design. 
Nor is this all. 1 take the ground, that provisions for v 
the supply of the necessities of the poor are the proper 
objects, not of legal enactments, but of the moral law of 
charity. Such provisions ought to be charities, in the 
strictest sense of the term. Our religion is not more full, 
or more distinct, on any subject than on this ; and the 
argument against poor laws, in thissingte view of them, 
is, to my mind, entirely satisfactory. They set aside the 
charity of religion^ and substitute for it something which 
is not charity. Nor is this the only encroachment which 
law has made upon moral rights, and moral duties. In es- 
tablishing a religion for the State, it has, in every instance 
of this daring, substituted for Christianity something very 
different from the simplicity and freedom of the gospel. 
Law has never interfered even for the regulation of wa- 
ges, or of industry or enterprise in any of their depart- 
ments, without extending injury to a far greater num- 
ber than it has been able to benefit. Above all will 
this be the result, when it assumes to enforce moral ob- 
ligations. And provisions for the poor are, I repeat, 
the appropriate work of charity. So God intended that 
they should be. And never will they be sufficient, or 
what they should be^ or conduce to God'& ^vic^o^^^ c^^- 

eerawg them, tiiJthey are made eii.cXM&VN^'^ ^^h^^^ 

ofaa enlightened cbristiaa chanty . 
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This topic is so important, that I beg to saj a few 
more words upon it. 

It certainly would be a wise principle in legislation, 
never to attempt the attainment of moral objects bj law, 
till it shall have been proved that moral means are in- 
sufficient for their attainment; and, even then^ that such 
objects should be made the aim of law, not by assuming 
the power of enforcing moral obligation, but by remov- 
ing, as far as they are within the fair scope of law, the 
impediments which are in the way of a free moral ac- 
tion in society ; the outward and visible facilities and 
excitements to evil. In this way, Legislatures, for 
example, may do much for the cause of temperance. 
They may impose heavy excise duties, and require heavy 
costs for licenses to sell ardent spirits. They may 
also not only imprison the drunlcard, making no distinc- 
tion between the rich and the poor ; but may give his 
property, if he have any, to trustees or to guardians, 
for his own support and that of his family. But, ^ven 
while thousands are dying the victims of lawless appe- 
tites, it is not the province of law to command tempetance, 
or, to prescribe to men what, or when, or how much 
they shall eat or drink. The law, too, may and should 
extend protection to all, whenever they may require it, 
in the quiet exercise and enjoyment of their reli- 
gious rights. But it may not require that nden should 
read the Bible, or pray at home, or go to church on 
Sunday, or on any other day. It may also, and it 
should, inflict exemplary punishment upon the profligate, 
the gambler, and the dishonest ; for these are violators 
of the rights, disturbers of the peace, and to the extent 
of their influence, destroyers of the order and security 
of society. But if it should take into it9 keeping aad 
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direction God's laws respecting moral purity, and indus- 
try, and honesty, it could communicate no salutary 
impulse to these laws ; and, it would certainly lead to 
their very great perversion. And, in regard to charity, 
the law may be a very efficient instrument ; for, it may 
do much for the remedy and the prevention of pauper- 
ism. It may act with a great and rightful power for 
these objects, by the means to which I have already ad« 
verted. And, in addition to these, it may give author- 
ity to Overseers, of the poor to retain in their charge and 
service any able-bodied recipient of their aid, or support, 
till, by his labors he has remunerated them, or the in- 
stitution in which he has been aided, for the expense in- 
curred for him. A law to this effect would be justified 
by the principle, that if^ man refuse to pay a just debt, 
he violates^one of the elementary principles of civil so- 
ciety ; of the laws of property ; and may therefore be 
constrained to pay it. It may also establish Houses of 
Reformation for juvenile offenders, and thus save socio- ^ 
ty from their depredations, and many hundreds of them 
from poverty and crime. It may make its prisons, 
through the solitary confinement of their inmates, and 
its wise and humane provisions for moral discipline, for 
' useful instruction, and for generous excitement, to be 
schools of reformation. And it may extend all that 
protection equally to all the rights and interests of the 
poorest, which may be fairly claimed and enjoyed by the 
most opulent ; and thus enlist the sympathies of the 
poor in the cause of law, and justice, and order, and the 
common weal. But it cannot authoritatively require 
charity, or prescribe the manner or amount of almsgiv- 
ing, without encroaching on a moral principle, to the ac- 
tion, or even to the very life of which, freedom is as eft- 

YOU VI. — NO. LXXII, 4* ^ 
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ieottal a reqaisite as is air to the contiouaBce of kimiaii 
existence . It cannot prescribe the manner and amomit 
of almsgiving, without substituting a principle for chari- 
tjf which will be even far more liable to the greatest 
abuses, than is chant j, amidst all the selfishness of the 
world, to be insufficient for the occasions which require 
its exercise. This is a fact, which, I think, is veiy 
clearlj demonstrated by the history of all legal interpo* 
sitions for the support of the poor. These interposi- 
tions have commenced in seasons which, it was thought, 
peculiarly deoianded them ; that is, in seasons which 
called for extraordinary efforts for the relief of the poor. 
But, in such seasons, what has been the resort in Soot- 
land ? There, these exigencies have been left to the 
free judgment of those who were to meet, and to pro- 
vide for them ; and measures have been adopted, which 
were confined in their operation to the time for which 
they were required. But in England, fettered as it has 
been by legal requisitions in regard to the poor, the 
resort, in similar exigencies, has been to the law in the 
case ; and, if no fair use could he made of it, recourse 
was had to an abuse of the law. This is the natural 
operation of the systems of the two countries for the re- 
lief of the poor. An extraordinary demand for this relief 
calls forth, in one, an extraordinary exercise of actual 
charity ; and, not only of individual, but of social chari- 
ty. When these exigencies occur there, the landed 
proprietors meet for the purpose of affording the relief 
required ; and they afford it by a voluntary assessment. 
Or, the Parish Sessions may give the relief which the 
necessities of the case demand. This relief, however, 
it9 continued no longer \Yvwi iVi^ wv^ciici ^Vx^V^^^lkd for 
it. ' On the other hand, iVie ii>a>a»^^ ^^ SJsva v^^^^^'^xl 
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England, of which so much is said, and which are trac- 
ed to the scarcity which began in 1795, have continued 
to this day, are sanctioned by usage, and, till the oc- 
currence of a few late acts of resistance to them, threat- 
ened to become as essentially a part of the system, 
as if the law had incorporated them with it. This is a 
fact full of solemn admonition, and should not be lightly 
regarded by us. "^ 

* In Mundell's * Comparative View of the Industrial Situation of 
Great Britain from the year 1795 to the present time/ the author, 
in speaking of the act of the 43d of Elizabeth, says, * The Legisla- 
ture here made a great mistake, in attempting to enforce a moral 
obligation, which rests upon a far higher sanction. This obligation 
has never been found to fail in the parishes of Scotland, where no 
compulsory provision has been introduced. Mr. Duncan, a cler- 
gyman of the Church of Scotland, says, " the poor," in his parish, 
" are principally supported by their own relations. There is that 
feeling, in Scotland, of independence, that laudable desire among 
the poor to provide for themselves, and that dislike of anything 
approaching to charity, that the laboring classes in those quarters 
in which poor-rates have not been introduced, universally con- 
sider it their duty to make every sacrifice to support their poor re- 
lations." Whenever this moral obligation has been interfered with 
in Scotland, it has been found to b^ prejudicial. A committee of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, in a report made 
to a select committee of the House of Commons upon the poor-laws, 
in 1817, say, ** It is clear to the committee, that, in almost all the 
parishes that have come under their notice, where a regular assess- 
ment has been established, the wants of the poor, and the extent 
of the assessments, have regularly and progressively increased 
* from the commencement. And it does appear to be a matter for 
▼ery serious interest to the community at large, to prevent, as far 
as possible, this practice from being adopted ; to limit the assess- 
ments as much as they can be limited, where the circumstances oi 
particular parishes render them unavoidable ; and^ whecev^v Vlvk 
practicable, to abandon them." 'pp. lQ\,Vyi. 

'A fund 18 raised in every parish Vn^coWwAXi^ ^^\ss»Nasr^ ^« 
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Our Commonwealth, almost from the very date of its 
foundation, has been under the influence of poor laws. 
Our fathers came here with all their prepossessipns 
strong in favor of laws for the support of the poor. 
They had lived under the operation of such laws in the 
parent country. One of the very first enactments, 
therefore, of the Court of the Colony and Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, had for its object, ^ to determine 
all difference about the lawful settling, and providing for, 
poor persons ; ' and the extraordinary power was given 
to ^ any Shire Court, or any two magistrates out of 
Court, to dispose of all unsettled persons into such 
towns as they shall judge to be most fit for the main- 
tenance, and employment of such persons, and families, 
for the ease of this county, '* Here, then, is the origin 
of all that litigation, which, from the beginning, has 
disturbed the peace of our towns, upon the question of 
the settlement of the poor ; — a litigation, the least evil 
of which has been, and is, the not unfrequeut expendi- 

lections at the kirk door, and devoted to charitable uses. This 
Aind is administered by the " Kirk Session," a body composed of the 
ministers and elders of the parish. When a year of extraordinary 
pressure occurs, and the fund proves insufficient for its purposes, 
the heritors; or landholders of the parish, hold a meeting, at which 
they fix for themselves a rate of contribution to make up' the defi- 
ciency.*^— Edinburgh Review, JSTo, 55. 

* No country in Europe has followed the example of England in 
the institution of poor laws.' ' On the continent of Europe, the 
public institutions afford protection only against infirmity, and 
extreme penury. Even Holland, so noted for its hospitals and char- 
ities, has not a poor-rate on the comprehensive plan of England.' 

See Mr Meredith's report to the House of Representatives in Penn- 
Mylvania, on the operation of t\ie njoox \vws, \^%, kxA Lowe's 
Present state of England, p. 189. 
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ture of twice the amount of money, which would be re- 
quired to support him, or her, who is the object of the 
contention. Let the Overseers of the poor in the towns of 
our Commonwealth be consulted upon this subject, and 
great numbers of them, as well from their own experi- 
ence, as their observation, will acknowledge this evil to 
be a great one. It is a contention, — respecting what ? 
The legal duty of a town in regard to the relief, or sup- 
port of a fellow being, to whom it has been found ne- 
cessary to give relief, or support. A poor individual, 
or a poor family has asked for, and has received assist- 
ance, from an Overseer of the poor. And it is not im- 
probable that relief may have so been asked, from the . 
very circumstance that the Overseers are legally requir- 
ed to give it. It is believed, however, that he, or they, 
have a habitancy in another town in the Common- 
wealth. Notice is therefore sent to this town, that the 
individual, or family so aided must be removed ; and 
that, till this removal is effected, all expenses incurred 
for the sufForer, or sufferers, will be charged to the 
town to which he, or they, are so supposed to belong. 
Is the asserted habitancy denied ? The resort is 'to 
the law ; ' and the question is argued as a mere legal 
and pecuniary one. So, indeed, it must of necessity be. 
If the support required by the poor individual, or fami- 
ly, was regarded only as a concern of humanity and 
charity, no argument could be held upon it in our 
Courts. Presented in this form, it would be dismissed 
at once as a purely moral question, to be settled by 
moral considerations and principles. And as a merely 
legal and pecuniary question, the decision of which must 
rest upon the facts which go to prove ^ ot 1q dv^^^cs^^.^ 
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the asserted and denied habitancj, the purely moral 
considerations and principles of the case are set aside 
in the minds of the litigants, equally as in those of the 
lawyers whom they employ as the supporters of their 
cause. It is a contest in law between towns, — not to 
settle a principle, the settlement of which will prevent 
future differences in regard to the poor, but, simply for 
a recovery on the one hand, and for an exemption from 
payment on the other, of an expense which has been 
incurred by a town for the relief, or support of some per- 
son, or family, which it is denied has a legal habitancy 
in it. Can such contests be maintained without a great 
sacrifice of true charity ? Is not the cost, and the loss, 
of moral and kindly feeling, which are incurred in these 
contests, incomparably a more serious consideration, do 
they not bring with them an incomparably greater evil 
to our towns, than would be the pecuniary cost of sup- 
porting those who are the objects of such contentions ? 
Again. The very law which requires the support of 
the poor, of course invests the poor with a legal right 
to this support. It thus creates a new, and supplemen- 
tal right, additional to the natural and moral rights 
which were antecedent to it. And why is this ? Is the 
natural right of man denied, or indeed the right of any 
living being, to that which is indispensable to his sub- 
sistence ? ^ Men do not despise a thief, if he steal to 
satisfy his soul when he is hungry.' (Prov. 6. 30.) Or 
is the moral right, the right which is founded in the 
exposures and sufferings of our common nafure, and in 
our relation as fellow beings, and I will add, even in 
conscience, the highest principle of our nature, — is 
tbia right too undefineable) or toofeeWe, for the securir 
tjr of a provision for the poor ^ \lo>«feN^\\>c:\%\svK^\i^^ 
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the fact is unquestionable, that the right thus conferred 
by law is fully understood. There is here no obscurity. 
This right, too, is as strong as it is well defined. I do 
not mean that every Overseer of the poor must, and 
does, give to every applicant for public alms. But I 
mean, that the applicants for public alms are greatly in- 
creased in numbers, by the knowledge of this right to 
alms when they think that they have need of them. I 
am quite accustomed to hear the expressions, ' there is 
a provision made for the poor, and I have a right to it 
as well as others.' The right, in common cases of our 
home poor, may not often be openly asserted, when 
alms are sought of the Overseers of the poor. And yet 
I doubt not that they will bear me witness, that the as- 
sertion of it, even in these cases, is not an unheard of 
occurrence among them. It would be strange, indeed, 
if the knowledge of such a provision required by law, 
should fail to create applicants for it. The provision is 
virtually a fund created by the law, of which those who 
understand the law, and who had rather live upon the 
earnings of others, than by their own industry, will seek 
their share ; not however as a charity, but as a legally 
allotted portion of the common stock. Nor is it to be 
doubted that a share of this stock is sought, and ob- 
tained by many, who, if there had been no poor laws 
among us, would never have asked for charity. 

These, however, are not the greatest of the evils of 
our legal system of provision for the poor. The order 
of ^ the Court of the Colony and Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay,' to which I have referred, ^ for deter- 
mining diflfercnces about the lawful settling and provid- 
ing for poor persons,' has its date in 1639. Butt^v^ 
principle having been adopted, tVial \«g;d\ vcvVfcx^^x^tw^^ 
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was necessary to secure the exercise of the common 
rights of humanity toward the suffering poor, and a 
roost arbitrary law having been passed for fixing settle- 
ments, it is not strange that the occurrence of an uo- 
forseen exigency, bearing directly upon the operation 
of the principle thus assumed, and of the measures tar 
ken to carry it through, should have been interpreted as 
a call to new legislative provisions upon the subject. 
Such an exigency occurred in 1675. " This court," it 
was then said, ' considering the inconvenience and dam- 
age which may arise to particular towns y by such as being 
forced from their habitations by the present calamity of 
the war J do repair unto them for succor^ do order and 
declare, that such persons, being inhabitants of this ju- 
risdiction, who are so forced from their habitations, an3 
repair to other plantations for their relief, shall not, by 
virtue of their residence in such plantations they repair 
unto, be accounted, or respected inhabitants thereof, 
or imposed upon them according to law. But in such 
casCf and where necessity requires, by reason of inability 
of relations, 4*0,, they shall be paid out of the public 
treasury.*^ The question arises, supposing there had 
been no poor laws previous to 1675, whether 'even the 
difficulties of this exigency would have been thought a 
call for legal interference ? Had our* ancestors nev- 
er before enacted laws for the support of the poor, 
and, especially, if they had not brought with (hemlhe 
spirit of legal provision for this object from England, I 
do not believe that ^ the difficulty and damage,' which 
it was apprehended, ' might arise to particular towns, 
by such as, being forced from their habitations by the 
calamity of the war, repaired unto such towns for' suc- 
cor,' would have been Celtb^ xYv^^^ \wwtka Va Vv<^ ^<^ 
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manded legislative aid from the Public Treasury. The 
call was loud indeed, and imperative upon these towns, 
for extraordinary exertions. And had there been no 
poor-laws, free social chaiity might have received a 
strong excitement in behalf of the sufferers referred to, 
not only in the places where they were, but in other 
towns than those in which the destitute sought for tem- 
porary security and support. Nor can I have a doubt 
that the sympathy and humanity of those who. were 
able to defend, and provide for their brethren thus 
^ forced from their habitations,' would have been suf- 
ficient for the exigency, great as it might have been. 
Sut, the fact is, and it is not to be forgotten, that social 
charity had hardly known a day of freedom within the 
limits of ^ the Colony and Province of Massachusetts 
Say.' It had been bound in fetters at its very birth, 
and was now so crippled that it was thought at least 
that it could not go alone. Or, it had not been trusted,^ 
and it was therefore thought that it could not be trusted. 
The Legislature had taken it into its charge, and the 
people therefore thought that it was the proper charge 
of the Legislature. Here were the chief difficulties of 
the case. Government had undertaken to say who 
should, and who should not, be supported by towns. 
The consequence was, that towns had not only learned 
to measure their obligations to charity by the ordinan- 
ces of government, but to look also to government for 
relief, either when they felt, or feared, the weight of a 
more than ordinary burden. It was in this exigency 
that recourse was had, for the first time in our annals, 
to the Public Treasury for the support of the ^<i^x« 'L 
am almost tempted to say, wouVd iVi^l o\n ^*^^^\^ c^x^^ 
but for a moment have foreseen lYi^ ^ii^cV^ o^^\^ V 
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cedent ! The waste of money, indeed, I account as 
nothing, though it has been^yerj great, compared with 
the pauperism, and the waste of virtue and happiness, 
to which it has ministered. 

Suppose, then, that our poor laws should be abolish- 
ed. This is a measure which is thought by some to be 
fraught even with far greater dangers, than are any 
with which these laws maj threaten us. ' Repeal these 
laws,' it will be said, ^ and thousands of beggars, now 
aided or supported by our Overseers, will at once be 
thrown upon the community. Repeal our poor laws, 
and, unharmed as may be many of our small towns, the 
large ones, and especially upon the sea-board, will be 
exposed to an inundation of poverty, from which we 
should soon find it necessary to pray that Legisla- 
tive interposition may again be granted for our protec- 
tion.' I reply, that I have no fear of this result.' I 
have no fear that a repeal of our poor laws would leave 
the poor in any town in the Commonwealth exclusively 
to a dependence on private charity, provided thatother 
means than private charity should be required for the 
charge of them. There might be, and I think there 
would be towns, in which, within a short time, it would 
bo found no longer necessary to have annual as- 
sessments for the poor ; because there would be found 
in them, as there are in many towns in Scotland, no 
greater number requiring charity, than could easily, and 
willingly, be taken in charge by private benevolence. 
But exigencies would probably occur oven in these 
towns, which would require extraordinary "efforts and 
measures effectually to me'et them. And in our large 
towns, eJKtraordinary effotla aiid ttv^«L'a>\T^^ \si\^\.\\s\\ftRi- 
diately be demanded. But fox v»Yvi»X "^ H^o a^^ ^vA ^x^v 
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port all who hare hitherto been sopported ? No. It is 
the facilitj with which this proTisioa has been obtained, 
by manj of the idle and able bodied, who will never work, 
while thej can lire without work, and by the intemper* 
ate and improvident, who might support themselves in 
the time when there is no demand (or their labor, were 
they to spare and save as they well might while they 
are every day finding employment, which has occasion* 
ed a great extent of the expenditures that have been 
incurred for the poor. It is a matter of course, that, as 
long as individuals of this description have only to de- 
mand public support to obtain it, the necessity of labor 
in one case, and of providence and economy in the oth* 
er, will be unfelt. I would even say, let the law make 
the amount of its allowance as small as it may, and pre- 
scribe the manner in which this allowance shall be 
given with as many restrictions as it may, the simple 
fact of an appropriation for this object by law confers a 
legal right, and justifies a legal claim to it. And how 
shall the right, or the claim, be limited in practice, where 
the ground of either cannot be contested by those to 
whom application for the provision is made ? Let the diffi- 
culties of the case, then, be as great as they may, which 
would be consequent upon a repeal of our poor laws, 
the proposition of a return to these laws would at best 
ofier but a choice of very great difficulties.- It would at 
best be the proposition of a measure which would bo as 
sure to produce an ultimate increase of the evil, as 
it would be to bring a temporary relief from it. The 
questions, then, are to be fairly and fearlessly met, 
are there no better provisions to be made for the ^oor.^ 
tbaa any which are within the sco^e o^ \v« ^ Kx^ 
aot 4he claims of justice and of VvwrnamV^ V^ '^^ ^^' 
aasweredj while at the same l\m^ \.Vv^ m^^wx'^^ 
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avoided hj whieb paoperHn in ils worst Ibnnsy and 
•in and uuaerj are extended r In other words, ahonld 
all legtl proTision ibr the poor be abotisbed, bow are 
the poor to he provided for ? I hardlj know whence a 
greater aoiooDt of moral good conld be looked for to oar 
eoniDiunitj, or oor State, or, at least, whence a rescue 
coold be obtained from a greater amount of moral evU, 
than from an interest, as strong, and as prevalent as 
should be felt, in this inquiry. 

Do you ask, then, what answer I would give to this 
last inquirj ? In reply, I most ask, from whence has 
come upon us this extent of poverty ? Who are these 
multitudes of the poor ? Are the causes of the condition 
in which we find them unintelligible ? Or, where these 
causes may be understood, are they wholly beyond our 
control ? Is this whole multitude in some way to be 
supported by alms ? May we not cleanse, or dry up, 
some of the springs of this evil which threaten us as with 
an inundation ? Let us pause at these questions. 
Ijook at this amount of the poor en masscj which 
is thus to be thrown upon the community, and the 
difiiciilty of provision for them without legislative re- 
quisitions, aye, and without legislative allowances for 

* their support, may seem to be insuperable. But sep- 
arate, and classify them, and light will break in upon 
tho questions of duty, and of interest in regard to them. 
Who, then, I ask again, are these poor ? What are 
their just claims ? And what are the rights and duties 
of society respecting them? 

In answer to the question, who are these poor ? 

I v/ould divide them into five classes. First : The idle, 

intomperaief and improvident, yiYvo, >av\\. ^ox xXi^vt v^^b- 

iiOM, intemperance, and irnvtoVvd^ii^^, ixvv^v «v»^^^cwv 
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themselves by their own labors. Second : The per- 
manently poor, who are broken in constitution and 
health by the viciousness of their lives, and are capable 
of little or no service by which they may minister 
to their own subsistence. Third : The permanently 
virtuous poor, who, by reason of disease, debility, or 
old age, are to be permanently supported. Fourth : 
The temporarily and occasionally poor, who are doing 
what they can for self-support ; but who need, especially 
in winter, and during a time of sickness, occasional and 
temporary aid. And, fifth : The orphan, or deserted, 
or neglected and morally exposed, or actually vicious 
children of these classes of the poor. Each of these 
classes, I think, has strong claims, which imply duties 
on the part of society towards them. But society 
has also corresponding claims and rights respecting 
them. Let us then be just in our judgments of their 
claims and rights, as well as of our own. Nay, we 
cannot correctly estimate our own claims and rights, 
or conceive justly of our duties in the case, while we 
deny, or think lightly of, the just claims which they 
have upon us. If society have caused, — and who can 
doubt whether it have caused } — a great amount of 
this poverty and vice, it is so far responsible for it, and 
should provide for it. But it should so provide for it, 
as at the same time to prevent its continuance. It 
should provide for it on the broad basis of the inalienable 
rights of humanity ; of christian bcotherhood ; and of 
the obligations of the stewards of the manifold gifts of 
God that they be found faithful. 

What, then, are the fair rights and clgiim^ o€ iV^^ ^\^V 
class, and what are the rights wiA ^w\Afe^ ^^ Wi^veiV^ >s\ 
regard to them ? 

VOL. VI. IVQ. LXXIK ti* 
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^ The difllioctioOy' sajsthe report of the Commiaioiien 
on the fMuiper laws, 'is a broad one, and should neyer 
be lost sight ot, between the idle beggar, and the impo- 
tent poor. For while the dutj, in regard to the latter, 
is most plain, and enforced alike hj the principles of 
religion and hnmanitj, that thej are to be sapported bj 
those who have the means and opportunity of support- 
ing them, it is equallj clear that the able-bodied and 
the idle have no claim to support from a tax upon the 
capacitj, and the propertj of the industrious.' This is 
true. But it is neither all the truth, nor the most im- 
portant truth upon this subject. For who, I again ask, 
are these idle and able-bodied, these intemperate and 
improvident claimants of alms ? Some of them, indeed, 
were reared under advantages, from which a better 
condition and character might have been hoped for. 
But they had not moral strength to resist strong temp- 
tations to early vicious indulgence, surrounded as they 
were with facilities and excitements to this indulgence, 
which, even if they were not in all cases, in some at 
least were authorized by law ; and in all were sanc« 
tioned by the approbation, or were either winked at, or 
unheeded by the policy, or the negligence, of society 
around them. A very great proportion, however, of 
these degraded fellow beings drew their first breath in 
the abodes of poverty ; were reared amidst improvi- 
dence and intemperance ; had few or no advantages 
during their childhood for religious, or any other useful 
instruction ; and in the most susceptible season of life 
were exposed to all the influences which can corrupt 
the mind in all its springs of thought, and disposition, 
and conduct. When 1 see, aa ei^ex^ ^^^>r.\%^^^ ^^ba 
number of children who are gtoWui^xx^ «kX^TiVB.w«Civ\:| 
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of Schools, under tho full action of all the circumstan* 
ces which can vitiate the body, and deprave the soul ; 
without any regular employment, and uncared for 
whether they are idle, or employed ; very early as fa- 
miliar with the language of profaneness, and as flippant 
in the use of it, as even a systematic education in it 
could have rendered them ; already having acquired a 
love of ardent spirits, and being accustomed to obtain 
them when, and as they can ; when I see these children, 
now wandering about with no other object than that of 
wearing away the time, and now engaged in petty gam- 
bling, or in some other and equally reckless indulgence ; 
wholly uncontrolled at home, and only checked abroad, 
and kept from outrage, by their fear of its consequen- 
ces ; and when I think of the number of children sim- 
ilarly exposed in all our great towns, and in many of 
our small ones ; when I am told of between ten and 
twelve thousand children in the city of New York, be- 
tween the ages of five and fifteen years, and of two hun- 
dred and fifly thousand, between the same ages, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, who are not in any school ; and 
when I think of the many hundreds of thousands in Eng- 
land, in Ireland, and on the continent of Europe, enter- 
ing upon life, and passing its first fifleen dt twenty years 
amidst moral dangers, of which no one speaks to them 
a warning word, and in the formation of habits as vicious 
and corrupting as they well can be ; — truly I am sur- 
prised. But at what ? Not that there is so much idle- 
ness, and intemperance, and iniprovidence, so much ab- 
jectness, and beggary, and vice among those who have • 
physical strength for their own support. M^ ^mx'^ix^^ 
10, that there are not more, and mote \^xri^\^ Qi>\>^ix^\iSL- 
Inga of the worat passions ; that tViete \a tioV mox^ ^^^-^ 
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rageous vice than we actually see among them. My 
surprise is, that so many of them are brought to do what 
they honestly may do for their own subsistence ; and, 
that they are not more frequently asking for what they 
need, or taking it unasked. Where, then, rests account- 
ableness for their poverty, their character, their moral ex- 
posures, and the exposures of society through their law- 
less wants, and equally lawless dispositions and habits? 
A tremendous responsibility, in these respects, it seems 
to me lies upon the society around the poor of this class; 
for the causes of the degradation of these unhappy fellow 
beings are within the control of the society around them. 
The causes of this poverty are moral ; and three fourths 
of it may be prevented by the moral agencies, which it 
has pleased God to place within the power of those, who 
form and guide the opinions, and decree and establish 
the usages of society. Is it asked, what are these mor- 
al preventives? I will give my own views of them as 
briefly as I can.* 

I would say, then, that the most important of all means 
fur the rescue of those who are most exposed to fall into 

* How can it be» that pauperism should not extend in our city, 
while 700 places are licensed in it for the sale of ardent spirits ; 
while a quart of these spirits may be obtained for ten cents, — a 
smaller sum than may be earned by the lowest laborer in an hoar ; 
and while multitudes, under the excitement and gratification thus 
given to their vitiated appetites, are only more happy in the indul- 
gence of these appetites, than .they are in bringing others to the 
level of their own debasement? Let us be instructed by the facts 
which are daily calling for attention ^to this subject. The 
. question of the causes and remedy of pauperism is intimately con- 
nected with the cause of Ubevly , order, NvtUve and happiness, through 
the g-eoerations that are to CoWow >ia. V.^\. w*>a^ Vsi\>ioSx^\a ^>^\V&.> 
tereals and our duties in rcgatd to \\., «.ix^ 0<A m\\ \»N.^^\ft Vk5\^^ 
ou" ->^-*g with his blessing. 
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this class of the poor, and for the security of society 
from the evils which are experienced, or are feared from 
them, is an active and prevalent sensibility in society to 
the true causes of their degradation ; an active and pre- 
valent sentiment in society, of the nearness of the rela- 
tion, and of the identity of the interests, of all its classes 
and its members ; and a corresponding feeling of obli< 
gation in every one, first, in no way to contribute to the 
production, or the maintenance of the causes of debase- 
ment and misery among his fellow creatures ; and, sec- 
ondly, in every way, as he has the means and opportu- 
nity, to favor and support the measures, which, under 
such circumstances, he shall believe to be for the great- 
est good of the whole, and of every member of the 
community. Let this sensibility, this sentiment, and 
this feeling of obligation be what they should be, and 
what Christianity intends that they shall be, in those 
who profess to receive it, and distilleries, and dram- 
shops, and brothels, and gambling-houses, will not be 
found the formidable obstacles which they now are in 
the way of the reformatfon, and salvation of hundreds 
of thousands of our fellow beings from sin, and ruin, 
and wretchedness. I thank God that there is an in- 
creasing sensibility to the causes of the greatest, and of 
the most general suffering among us. But it is yet 
small compared with what it should be. And feeble, 
too, is the sentiment of the relation of men to each oth- 
er, as the immortal children of the infinite Father ; and, 
consequently, of the identity of their immediate, through 
that of their eternal interests. Oh, when will this sen- 
timent become the life-spring of the connexion and ia- 
- tercourae of man with manl We Vie^it tivvsiOcl ^^ ^^ 
migbtjr power of public opinion. A.n^, va Vt>\^>>N.'^^ 
done, and is doing much for the 4etnoY\\.Vyck ol ^A^^ ^ 
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apparently impregnable institutions ; for the advance- 
ment of rejigious and civil freedom ; for the abolition of 
slavery ; Pir the suppression and prevention of intem- 
perance ; and for other great concerns of humanitj. 
3Iore, indeed, in these respects, has been achieved 
within the last f^ftv years, and through this very agen- 
cy, than was accomplished by the labors of the prece- 
ding iiiteen centuries. But the power which Christian- 
ity would give to it, and the uses which Christianity 
would rr«ake of it, are, I think, yet veiy* partially, and to 
a very limited extent, comprehended. Let it be brought 
ucder the guidance of the instructions of Jesus Christ, 
as far only a^ his religion i^ professedly received, and 
cmbued with the spirit which Christian principles would 
impart to it, and there are no objects to which an en- 
lightened christian benevolence can prompt, which an 
enlightened christian opinion will not be able to accora- 
plish. Let every one, then, who acknowledges the truth 
of Christianity, be faithful to the obligations which it 
imposes on him. Something may be done, by means 
short of these, to check the progress of abject pauper- 
ism and crime. But by no other means can all the good 
which God has placed within our power'be attained or 
accomplished. 

But the difficulty will still recur, ^ we must take the 
world as it is.' Be it so. The (question then presents 
itself, suppose our poor-laws to be abolished, what im- 
mediate measures must be taken to meet the exi- 
gency ? 

In the first place, I would reply, that for the idle 
and ahlc'bodledy the intemperate and improvident^ toho etp' 
ply for almSf worky or the 02)portunit'y to udotV, iKou\d 1*^ 
provided. I know it w\\V be aaVd^ Wi^X. Vw«N«t f6»KH \^ 
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may be found to propose this plan, it will not be found 
Tery easy of execution. Perhaps not. But is it there- 
fore wholly impracticable ? It would, indeed, be very 
difficult of execution, if an equal number with that of 
those who now make up this class of applicants for alms 
was continually, or even for a very long time, thus to be 
provided for. But suppose that our municipal authorities 
should advertise in all our newspapers, and even send 
the information from house to house, for a year, that 
half the average wages given to laborers who find for 
themselves sufficient employment, will be given by the 
city to the laborers who ask for alms because they can- 
not find employment, for each good day's work that 
shaU be done by them in digging earth, and wheeling it 
on the city's lands, in the places which it is very desira- 
ble should be so improved, how much land would thus 
probably he brought into a state for the erection upon 
it of habitations for man ? 1 do not believe that many 
acres would thus be added to the city . But I do be- 
lieve that, by this expedient, much might be done to 
check the spirit of beggary, and to excite many who are 
now willing to live by beggary to useful industry. For 
a short timej I have no doubt, in case of a repeal of our 
poor-laws, this class of the claimants of alms, in some 
of our towns, would be large ; and, for a long time, — 
at least as long as every conceivable excitement to in- ' 
temperance is left in their way, — there will be a suffi- 
cient number of them to call for the very serious atten- 
tion of the Overseers of the poor, and of the public. For 
this class of the poor 1 would hot therefore wholly rely 
on this expedient. I would proceed a step further.^ actd 
provide for them well organized Worlc-liouses. 
TbiB measure ia recommended va \\ke'^^^^x\. ^^>^nr 
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Commissioners. But it is there proposed only as a 
measure for ^ the protection of the industrious and the 
thrifly, against the demands and incursions of the idle 
and able-bodied.' It is therefore there recommended 
only on the ground of the claims of society against this 
class of the poor. But it ought to have been distinct- 
ly stated, and should be distinctly understood, that the 
claim for these establishments is quite equal on the part 
of those who are to be sent to them. Work-houses, and 
even prisons, will assume a new character, and be re- 
garded with new associations and sentiments by socie- 
ty, when it shall be fully comprehended to what an ex- 
tent it is the misfortune, as well as the vice of the m- 
mates of these institutions, by which they are brought 
to them. I have referred to the circumstances by which 
great numbers are brought into this class of the poor, 
and I will not here dwell upon them. I say only, that if 
society have a right to demand protection from them, — 
and I admit this right, — they, too, have some corres- 
ponding claims upon the sympathy of society. I do not 
say that they have a claim to alms,, as such ; for, in pro- 
portion as a reliance is had simply on alms for their re- 
lief, the very meansof rblief are also means of confirm- 
ing and extending the evil. This reliance has indeed 
done very much to extend, and to perpetuate the evil. 
But it stiH may be a noble charity to found a Workhouse, 
which, while it gives support, and requires compensa- 
tion for it from him who shall receive it, at the same 
time confers, with the support so given, the unspeakably 
greater good of that moral instruction and discipline, 
which shall call forth new and better dispositions than 
were ever before poasessed, wA ^^^ niViksX. ^a2cl\^^ ^\!i^<^ 
for the formation and esU\>\\€\ivae«N. o^ ^\i^>Xsst Oci^s.^^- 
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ter. Let Work-houses be established on these princi- 
ples in the counties, or in smaller districts or depart- 
ments of our Commonwealth, in which alone Overseers 
of the poor shall be authorised to give aid to those who 
have physical power for self-support ; and, 1^ the Leg- 
islature give the power, if it be not already possessed, 
to compel the inmates of these institutions to so much 
labor as would at least have earned their entire support 
if they had been laboring abroad. To my mind, there 
would be nothing unjust, or unkind, in either of these 
measures; and should even very many, who might be so 
provided for, be unable to make a complete remunera- 
tion for the expenditures incurred for them, I cannot 
doubt that a great good would accrue both to the 
poor of this class, and to society, through these institu- 
tions. I cannot doubt that poverty, of the kind 
here referred to, io a considerable extent may thus be 
remedied ; or that, to a still greater extent^ its in* 
crease may thus be prevented.* 

* The Work-house system, as it exists in England, is indeed as 
bad as could well be devised, and is as corruptly administered as the 
system of poor-rates. It is a fit part only of such a machinery as 
that to which it belone:s, and could be retained only in sucn a con- 
nexion. When the Work-house sjstem therefore is spoken of by 
English Political Economists, or Philanthropists, we are io under- 
stand that reference is bad to Work-houses as they now exist in 
England. Two or three, or it may behalf a dozen parishes unite to 
farm out their poor to the keeper of one of these establishments. 
The houses in which the poor are thus kept do not admit of the clas- 
sification of their inmates, and a very depraving influence is con- 
stantly going on in them. Nay, in London at least, the inmates of 
these institutions are albwed to^o4>ttt once and twice ja week, to 
visit their friends ; on which occasions they swell l\vc^ Tia\\£i^«<(. ^S^ 
street beggars, and are not distinguishable iroia^eis^» — "^otX^s ^ 
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The second class I have named consists of the perma- 
nenily poor, who are broken in constitution and health by the 
vicionsness of their /tres, and are capabk of little or no ser- 
vice, by which they may minister to their own subsistence. 
These, also, I would make the inmates of a Work-house. 
Thej are now, indeed, as thej are seen abroad, and 
while living upon the miserable food which sustains 
them, and dailj extending disease throngh their bodies, 
and corruption and misery through their minds, by the 
indulgence of their vitiated and lawless appetite fi>r ar- 
dent spirits, often so much enfeebled, as to be able oidy 
to move about in search of sustenance, or of the stimu- 
lous which they feol to be more important for them than 
food. But in a well-regulated Work-house, to which they 
should be sent, or on their application received, as per- 

we yet, in our own country, a Work-house as it should he. The 
best organized establishment of this kind which I have visited is that 
in Baltimore. There, a debt and credit account is opened with 
each inioate. Board, clothing and medical attendance, are charg- 
ed to each ; and as soon as any one is capable of work, work is 
required of him in payment of his debt. The principal employ- 
ments in this establishment are, farming, weaving, shoe-making 
and tailoring. Seven cents a day are credited for work done} 
and he who leaves the institution without having received a reg- 
ular discharge is held liable for the debt he has incurred in it; 
and if taken and returned, is punishable for a misdemeanor. — The 
average number per month in this institution last year was 434. 
The whole expense for the poor in it last year, was $13,956 45. 
The expense for out door poor, in the same year, was $1,814S5. 
Total, $15,770 70. The number of out door poor assisted by the 
Traiitees (or the poor was 117. — These sums are independent 
of expenditures for permanent improvements, and for interest 
upon the debt arising out of the purchase of the farm, which, if 
added to the above total, would make ^« ^V^o\« ^'^.^^tiae to have 
Ifeen $17,004 67. The popuUtioTi ot ^^\«kmw^ \s ^^ f«s^ . 
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manent poor, to live and .die there, many would regain 
the strength by which thej could do something for their 
support ; and, in truth, be a far less expense to society, 
thaq they are while living as they now live. The remo- 
val of the spectacle and example of such as thede from 
the families in which they live, and the neighborhoods in 
which they are seen, would alone bring to these families 
and neighborhoods a moral good, which would richly 
repay the expense at which it must be purchased. This 
is a class of the poor which calls loudly for compassion. 
It contains some who have fallen from a condition of 
competency ; and a greater number who have come in- 
to it from the first class which I have described of the 
poor, and who have descended, some more rapidly than 
others, and some further than others, into the gulf of 
utter darkness, and of total dependence, in which we 
find them. In a Work-house^ organized upon the prin- 
ciples of an enlarged christian philanthropy, — by which 
I mean the principles at once of the greatest good to its 
inmates, and to society, — the poor of this class would 
recover some at least of the almost lost powers of their 
moral nature. Something, and perhaps much would be 
effected, in the work of their moral redemption. With- 
out any encroachment upon their rights, government 
might give the power of continuing their confinement, 
in case of the recovery of their health, till they shall 
have made a suitable return, by their labors, for the 
care that has been taken of them. Government may 
thus at once act for the rich, in the protection of prop- 
erty ; and for large numbers of the poor, in saving them 
from the greatest of their exposures and miseries. 

That the two classes of the poot o^ ^\i\Oa. \>a»:^^^^!^ 
ken comprehend a very large pto^otlvoti o^^^ ^«^^^- 
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dents upon public alms, we have the testimonies of the 
Superintendents of our Alms-houses. Of 499 inmates of 
our House of Industry, when it was visited by the agent 
of the Commissioners, three fourths, excluding idiots 
and the insane, were said to have been brought there by 
intemperance. Of 3,000 who have been admitted to 
the Salem Work -house, during the ten years in which it 
has been in the care of its present Superintendent, he 
thinks that 2,900 were brought there, directly or indi- 
rectly, by intemperance. Of 109 in the Marblehead 
Alms-house, 78 were brought there by the same 
cause. In Cambridge, three fourths of 1 04, and in 
Charlcstown, the same proportion of 150, but for 
this cause, it is thought, would not have been in 
the Alms-house. And hardly is there a town in the 
Commonwealth, the statistics of whose poor have been 
taken, in which this is not considered as the principal 
cause of the most expensive poverty for which it has to 
make provision. Nor is this the strong conviction only 
of the Superintendents of our own Alms-houses. Say 
those of Columbia County, New York, * Of all the per- 
sons sent to the Poor-house, more than half have been 
reduced to pauperism, directly or indirectly, by intem- 
perance. The statute ought to provide directly, and 
not by implication, that the services of such persons shall 
be effectually under the control of those who have the 
support of their families, — the Overseers of the poor. 
The Poor-house system is daily becoming more popular, 
from satisfactory evidence of its bettering the condition 
of the poor, and vastly lessening the expense of their 
support.' — fn this County, it is to be remembered, that 
aid 18 given by the Overseeta otAy «l\. W^ '^QQxAvwi.^^. — 
The Superintendents in the CowuVy o^ ^^^^^k^ ^^ ^^^Jv. 
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hesitate to say, that it is their firm belief that two thirds, 
if not three fourths of the pauperism of the County, aris- 
es from intemperance.' And, says the Superintendent 
of the Alms-house in the city of New York, in a letter 
dated 7th January, 1 833, and addressed to the Secreta- 
ry of State, ^ The numbcB of male adults at present in 
the house is 572, of which number there are not ,ten that 
can be called sober men. The number of female adults 
is 601, and I doubt whether there are fifly of them who 
can be called sober women. I consider the present 
pauper-laws as calculated to encourage intemperance, 
from the fact that habitual drunkards remain in the asy- 
lums which are provided for them only during their 
pleasure. When they are ordered to toork^ many of them 
take their discharge. They soon become miserable objects 
about our streets^ and are sent again to the Alms-^ouse ; 
and by the time they get well, again take their discharge. 
And so on from year to year, I believe that all persons 
whom the public support as habitual drunkards ought to 
be admitted to a Work-house for at least twelve months, 
where they could be compelled to earn their living, •And 
when their term expires ^ if they take their discharge, and 
again become intemperate^ commit them again for twelve 
months more, and so continued I will only add, from the 
highly respectable Superintendent of our establishment 
for the poor at South Boston, that, ' when it was com- 
menced, it was intended for the reception and employ- 
ment of the able-bodied poor, who should claim the 
charity of the city. Hence it was called the House of 
Industry. But it has no effectual means of detaining this 
class of the poor when they are disposed to escape from it. 
T/iey go to it, therefo^^e, only for temporary relief y when 
they are worn out by intemperanct and disease ^ a.uAi\ws»^, 
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The fourth class, that is, the class ot those who are 
tempwarilff amd oceasianaUy pocr^ who are doing what 
they can for self-tupport, Imt who need, ami especialfy in 
the winter y and during a time of sickness, occasional and 
temporary aid, I would leave for the exercises of private 
charity. There are some also of the immediatelj prece- 
ding class, whose characters and conditions will call forth 
that sjDipathj and interest, which will secare for them 
an adequate, an ontirelj comfortable support, in the homes 
which private charitj will provide for them. So great, 
indeed, is the proportion of the idle,, intemperate, and 
reckless dependents upon alms, that, if efficient meas- 
ures should be taken for the care of these, I know not 
the claim of charitj which our community would not 
most promptly and willingly answer. Many at least are 
our towns, in which there would not then be left a 
greater number requiring *• charitable alms,' than would 
be required to keep our sympathies with the poor in a 
happy and healthful exercise* 

1 have made a class also of the orphan^ the deserted^ 
the neglected^ and otherwise morally exposed children of 
the poor. These, in large towns, form even a very large 
class of the fairest claimants of public sympathy and 
charity. Nothing can be more injudicious than it is to 
send children of this class to establishments, in which 
they are brought into a close connexion with ad- 
ults, who have been brought to poverty by gross 
vices. Many of these children are innocent, and in 
our disposal of them, should be recognised as innocent. 
Many of them, however, require a very efficient moral 
discipline, which is hardly to be looked for but in an 
institution expressly established for their object. Such 
an institution is our House o« ^eloxtwiXv^Tv. ^>w^^ 
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institution will be our Farm School. A due regard to 
the condition and claims of this class of children would 
be one of the most Effectual of all means of preventing 
both poverty and crime. 

I will only add, that I look for no great general good, 
in any of the departments of society^ except from moral 
causes ; and 1 look for the operation of moral causes 
only to an enlightened, and a free public sentiment. 
Much may be done for the poor, by a ministry which 
shall be exclusively devoted to their improvement and 
happiness. But this ministry will not be effectual to the 
good which might be accomplished by it, till it shall 
have the full aid and support of public sentiment. In 
proportion as the classes of society shall be aroused to 
a distinct perception, and a just estimate of moral inter- 
ests, as incomparably the greatest of all interests, the 
means will be multiplied, in all classes, of the ameliora- 
tion of human suffering, and of the greatest advancement 
of human happiness. It is not surprising that so many of 
the causes of pauperism, and of crime and wretched- 
ness, have continued, and still continue to act almost 
unchecked, when it is considered how very little thought 
is given to these causes ; how entirely- attention, in 
most men, is absorbed by personal and selfish interests ; 
how vague, even in many who would rise above these 
interests, is the sentiment of their relation either to God, 
or to their fellow beings ; and, consequently, how feeble 
is the sentiment, that the life-spring of the purest hap- 
piness in every individual soul is that spirit of sympa- 
thy, and fraternity, which finds its own best good in the 
communication of good and happiness to them. I sKould 
even welcome any embarraasmenX.^) ««^ YCKcafc^\^^ 
pressure, evea of suffering, w1[\icViv?o\x\dLC;A\fe5i^^^^'^ 
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railiog christian teniimeDt in man towards bis fellow 
man ; a deep conriclioD and feeling of the truth, that 
the proper object of the highest concern of everj indi- 
vidual, is his own moral good, and that of his fellow 
beings. Bf nothing short of this, I repeat, are the ob- 
jects of christianitj in our world attainable, as far as 
their attainment is connected with human agencjr. I 
should rejoice, therefore, in the repeal of all legal en- 
actments for the support of the poor, if from no other 
cause, for the very reason that it would do something, and 
would, probably do much, to bring the question before 
the public at once as an individual, and a general con- 
cern, what is duty, and what is interest, iu respect to the 
several classes of the poor ? The sooner this question 
is to to be met, the better it will be both for society, 
and for the poor. Both duty and interest have, I think, 
been alike mistaken upon this great question ; and the 
opposition and conflicts which have been supposed to 
exist between these principles, were but the oppositions 
and conflicts of interests directly opposed to christian 
duty. Let christian precepts be made our rule, and 
christian purposes our end, and there will be no clash- 
ing between them. Then will the rich be honored by 
the poor; and in turn, they will ' honor the poor,'* ^ This 
sentiment of respect,' — I quote the words of one whom 
it is my happiness to call my friend, — ' is essential to 
an improving connexion between the more and less* pros- 
pered conditions of society. This alone makes benefi- 
cence truly Godlike. Without it, alms-giving degrades 
the receiver. We must learn how slight and shadowy 
are the distinctions between us and the poor ; and that 
the last in outward distinctions may be the first in the 
heat attributes of humanity. A fcateraal union, founded 
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on this deep conviction, and intended to lift up the ex- 
posed and tempted poor, is to do infinitely more for that 
sufiering class, than all our artificial associations ; and, 
till Christianity shall have breathed into us this spirit of 
respect for our nature, wherever it is found, we shall 
do them little good. I conceive that in the present low 
state of christian virtue, we little apprehend the power 
which might be exerted over the fallen and destitute, by 
a benevolence which should truly, thoroughly recognise 
in them the image of God. Perhaps none of us have 
yet heard, or can comprehend the tone of voice, in 
which a man, thoroughly impressed with this sentiment, 
would speak to a fellow creature . It is a language 
hardly known on earth ; and no eloquence, I believe, 
has achieved such wonders as it is destined to accom- 
plish.'* 

Respectfully, 

Joseph Tuckerman. 

Boston, May 5th f 1833. 



P. S. I have not been taken from my service by any severe 
sickness during the last six months ; and each month has brought 
to me increased evidence of the importance of this ministry. The 
connexions which are formed in it are favorable to the daily ex- 
ertion of a very important moral influence, in cases which are 
hardly to be reached by any other institution ; and I am more and 
more persuaded, if suitable instruments for the work can be ob- 
tained, that by no means can the well being of cities be more ef- 
fectually advanced, than through the operations of this ministry. 
I am very happy in being able to inform you, that our friends in 
New York have invited Mr Arnold to take the office of a minis-- 
ter at large there ; and I believe that he will at once enter upon 

* Channing's Discourses, p. 165. 
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its dutieff. May our heavenly Father crown his service wiA ^ 
choicest hlessings! Within the past six months, I have received 
very efficient aid from my coadjutor and friend, Mr C. F. Barn- 
ard. He has tal^en the entire charge of the services of the Chapel, 
and has devoted himself to his work with unremitted fidelity. 
The next report to you of this ministry will probably be made 
by him. 

J. T. 
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EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY. 



The American Unitarian Association celebrated its 
eighth anniversary on the evening of Tuesday, May 
28, 1833. The members met for ther transaction of 
business at half past six o'clock, in the Berry-street 
Vestry, Dr Bancroft, the President, in the chair. 

.The records of the last annual meeting were res^d. 
The Treasurer presented the following Statement of 
Receipts and Expenditures, which was accepted. 



Boston, May 28, 1832. 

To the Executive Committee of the-> 
American Unitarian Association. 3 

Gentlemen — Herewith you have my Annual Ac- 
count as Treasurer of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, and a statement of the Receipts and Expenditures 
from May 29, 1832, to this date. 

The balance in the Treasury is jjjj 1099,90, of which 
sum 45,06 belongs to the Domestic Mission fund, and 
the remainder to the funds of the Association. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 
• Henr^ Rice., 
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Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the 

American Unitarian Association from 

Mat 29, 1832, to Mat 28, 1833. 



RECEIPTS. 

Balance in the Treasury May 29, 1832, 
From Annual Subscribers - - - 97 25 

« 10 Life « ... - 300 

« Auxiliary Societies, - - - 2111 95 
Donations, . - • - - - 63 

Sales of Tracts, 75139 

From several Unitarian Societies for the 
support of a Domestic Missionary in 

Boston, 844* 

Interest allowed by the Treasurer, - 54 31 



449 71 



422190 



$4671 61 



I 



EXPENDITURES. 

Donation to Unitarian Society in Buffalo, 
Paid Rev. D. Huntington for Missionary ser- 
vices in State of New York 
Rev. E. L. Bascom for Missionary ser- 
vices in Savannah Georgia, - 

Carried over 



(( 



50 
25 
75 



$150 



* This amount was thus obtained; 

From the Ladies of Federal Street Church, 
" " New South «< 

" '* Brattle Street «« 

** " West « 

" *' Twelfth Conf^regational - 
" " Purchase Street " - - 
'* " Chauncy Place *' 
Subscriptions for 1832, wVicYl Yiet^TetfcVNfe^^QKiX^^feXsi 
appear in the last Report 



$194 
164 
10150 

91 

50 

48 50 

45 



^\.^^ 
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Brought over $150 

Paid for Paper, and printing and binding 

Tracts, - - - - 2054 45 

" Incidental Expenses, as per account cur- 
rent, - - *- - - 67 26 

" Domestic Secretary for the Expenses of 

his office, ----- 100 

" Charles Bowen one year's salary as gen- 
eral Agent, - - - - 300 

" Rev. J. Tuckerman one year's salary, 

as Domestic Missionary, - - 700 

" Rev. C. F. Barnard, six months salary, 

as assistant, &c., - ^ - 200 

3,571 71 



Balance, $1099 90 

Henrt Rice, Treasurer, 
Boston, May 28, 1833. 



Boston, Mat 28, 1833. The subscribers have examined 
the accounts of Henry Rice, Treasurer of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and find them correct, the balance on 
hand this day being ten hundred and ninetynine dollars and 
ninety cents. 

(Signed) John Williams, } jj^if^^,^ 

John Clark. S 



The subject of the General Agency claiming the at- 
tention of the Association, it was voted, that the choice 
of Officers be deferred till Thursday evening, and that 
when the Association adjourn, it a<]journ to meet at that 
time. 
The following correspondence vjaa t^«A. 

VOL. VL NO. JLXXIII. \* 
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Boston, Mat 23, 1833. 
To the Rev. Ezra Stiles Gannett. 

Dear Sir, — I have the honor to communicate to you the 
following copy from the records of the American Unitarian 
Association : — 

' An adjourned meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held on Thursday evening. May 31, 1832.' 

' After a full discussion of the expediency of adopting 
measures for the appointment of a General Agent of the As- 
sociation, it was voted to proceed immediately to the choice ; 
and on counting the votes, Rev. Ezra S. Gannett was found 
to be unanimously elected.' 

* The Elxecutive Committee, with Messrs N. A. Barrett, 
George B. Emerson, and Benjamin Seaver, were appointed 
to make arrangements and provide means for carrying on 
the Agency.' 

In furnishing you with these documents, it seems proper to 
state, that this official act has been delayed till now^ chiefly 
from the wish that the Agent elect, previously to his being 
requested to make up and communicate his decision, might 
know the degree of success which would attend the efforts 
of the abovementionad Committee, in performing the duties 
assigned them by the Association. This success, it affords 
me great pleasure to be able at length to say, has been such 
as to warrant the Association in offering their Agent an an- 
nual compensation for his services that will be perfectly sat- 
isfactory, and at the same time to assure him of the very 
general sympathy and cooperation of the Unitarian commu- 
nity. 

With true regard, your friend and servant, 

Samuel Barrett. 
Dom. Secretary pro tern, of the A. U. A. 
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Ret. Samuel Bakbktt. Secretary pro tem. 
€)( the American Unitanaii Aasociatian. 



Bontnr, Mat 25, 1833. 

\ 



Deab. Sift,— The cimnnstances that necessarily delayed 
the official conmnmication with which I was honored through 
your letter of yesterday, did not prevent my giving to the sub- 
ject of that conunonication moch earlier attention. After the 
unexpected result of the last annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association, I could not but feel it to be my duty to 
consider the subject in every possible relation ; and when 
after an interval, during which I thought it doubtful whether 
the project of establishing an Agency would be accomplish- 
ed, the measures that were taken left no doubt on my mind 
of success, I again gave it most attentive consideration. 
It ia now some months since the Executive Conunittee, to 
whom it seemed proper that my decision should be informally 
communicated, were made acquainted with my inability to 
accept the appointment of General Agent. They also know 
the reasons for this decision, and I believe they will ac- 
knowledge them to be very strong. To me the difficulties 
in the way of my accepting the office seem insurmountable. 
I must therefore respectfully and gratefully decline it 

To the members of the Association to whom I am in- 
debted for this proof of their esteem and confidence, I 
cannot express my feelings. They arc such as I should 
wish to cherish towards a benefactor and friend. I may 
be permitted to congratulate them on the success which has 
attended the eflfbrts to put this Agency on a sure founda- 
tion, while in declining the trust which it involves it is a 
satisfaction to know that I leave it open to one better 
suited to discharge its duties. 

With sincere regard, your fnend, 

Ezra S. GANrfSTT. 
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Other documents, respecting the General Agency, 
were presented ; but the time having arrived for the 
services of the Church, the consideration of theni was 
postponed till Thursday evening. 

At half past seven o'clock the Association proceed- 
ed to the Federal Street Church. Prayers were offered 
by Rev. Pitt Clarke of Norton. The Annual Report 
of the Executive Committee was read by the Domestic 
Secretary pro tem. 



EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The Executive Committee of the American Unitarian 
Association, in presenting their Eighth Annual Report, 
feel that they have reason to congratulate its members, 
and to recognise the continued favor of Divine Provi- 
dence. They could not fail to find occasion for joy and 
gratitude, even if they should advert only to the pleas- 
ures and fresh impulses to duty, which the annual meet- 
ings of this Institution are so well suited to afford. But 
when they consider the principles which the Association 
professes to hold and is pledged to recommend — princi- 
ples which it cost the Saviour his blood to establish, and 
which are the basis both of private and public welfare; 
when they reflect on the measures it has uniformly pur- 
sued for accomplishing its objects — measures which, if 
not always the wisest and most efficient, have certainly 
been devised in charity for a\\, axv^e'x.^c^JX^^^\^wi^.\w- 
/^/o^ii3g on the rights of any, an^ yj\v^xi vV^i e.wv\K«v. 
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plato the success that has thus far attended its efforts — 
a success, though not equal to the wishes, yet greater 
than the expectations of its founders and patrons, — your 
Committee cannot but think that the friends of pure 
Christianity havtf signal cause to rejoice together, and 
to acknowledge with devout thankfulness the goodness 
of Almighty God. While they would not conceal that, 
during the past year, much has offered itself to their 
notice, in respect to the religious condition and pros- 
pects of our country, which occasioned them anxiety, 
and which, they must be permitted to add, imposes it as 
a sacred duty on all good men and true, to stand up and 
act together m support of our common faith and hope, — 
they are happy in being able to preface this account of 
their humble labors with an expression of their belief, 
that in no preceding year did the aspects of the cause 
to which this Association is devoted, appear brighter, 
on the whole, than they do at the present anniversary. 
With regard to the Tract department, your Commit- 
tee, though conscious of not having fulfilled in every re- 
spect the hopes they had cherished, of making their 
publications all tfiat the various wants of the commu- 
nity might require, believe that they have labored to 
the extent of their ability to render the press at theic 
command as efficient and useful as circumstances would 
allow. They have issued 12 tracts, during the past 
year, amounting to 66,000 copies. Within the same pe- 
riod 11 tracts have been reprinted, amounting to 28,000 
copies; making a total of 94,000 copies printed within 
the last twelve months. For these publications there 
has been a constant demand, nearly 70,000 copies hav- 
ing been taken from the GenetaV I^e^o^\V.Q>x>j ^ycvr.^ 'C^^ 
commencement of the year. Caiv VXi^^^ Tw\\xc^\wi>^ ^ssa's. 
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sengers of truth be without effect? In this connexion, 
it may not be improper to mention, that in some sections 
of the country local associations have been formed for 
the purpose of printing and distributing tracts of a kind 
peculiarly suited to the tastes and wants of their imme- 
diate neighborhoods. 

The Association coqtinues to have a valuable auxilia- 
ry in the Unitarian Book and Pamphlet Society. Since 
our last Anniversary, it has distributed 5,000 tracts — 
1000 more than during the preceding year ; and its 
prospects of future usefulness are encouraging. Its rule, 
not to obtrude its publications on any, but to bestow 
them only when solicited, is favorably regarded ; and 
scarcely a week passes without application to its De- 
pository by those who know how to appreciate its gifts, 
and are disposed to employ them in a proper manner. 
At no former period could your Committee have 
given so gratifying a statement respecting the. Min- 
istry to the Poor in this city, as they can at the 
present time. The labors of Dr Tuckerman have 
not been interrupted by any severe sickness dur- 
ing the past year ; they have been attended with 
increasing success in the^ field of his usual exertions ; 
and the additional services he has recently performed, 
under the direction of the Legislature of the State, in 
visiting the several Pauper establishments in the Com- 
monwealth, and furnishing a Report of the results of his 
investigations, deserve the gratitude, as they must con- 
tribute to the benefit, of the whole community. Two 
Reports of great interest and value have been commu- 
nicated by him to your Committee since our last meet- 
ingy one of which was puV>\vaYve^>D^ W^ KaaQOAaJCvawvcL 
December, and the other YiaaiuaVVa^w^^ ^xom^^ \jx^%^. 
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They are not a mere detail of sufferings relieved, 
but contain enlarged and philosophic views of the 
whole subject of pauperism ; they are not ephemeral 
productions, but will be referred to by future Wri- 
ters as able and trustworthy documents. Your Com- 
mittee have further to state that, perceiving the 
field of exertion among the poor of this city too large 
for a single laborer of our . denomination, and de- 
sirous, at the same time, to relieve Dr Tuckerman 
of a portion of his arduous duties in this department, 
in order that he might devote his talents and the fruits of 
his long experience, in some measure, to the general 
subjects of pauperism, they undertook, early in the l^st 
season, to devise measures for securing the services of 
additional ministers to the poor. The result has been 
that Mr Charles F. Barnard, from the Theological 
School in Cambridge, was engaged in August, for one 
year ; and another gentleman has recently undertaken 
to prepare himself for the same sphere of usefulness. 
Mr Barnard now has the sole charge of the chapel 
in / Friend Street, where religious services are per- 
formed twice every Sabbath, and where also a Sun- 
day School is in very successful operation. The 
funds for the support of this valuable ministry have 
heretofore been •contributed chiefly ^by the ladies 
of the several Unitarian parishes ; but the increas- 
ed expense occasioned by the multiplication of labor- 
ers, will require new sources of pecuniary aid. The 
Committee have only to remark further, under this head, 
that the salutary influence of this ministry has not been 
confined to our metropolis. Not only has it led to sim- 
j]ar institutions in England, bul oxxx Xix^VJwt^w 'va. ^<5i 
faitb in New York have, with a ^tai^^vjoxVVjX^^^^^^ 
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provided the necessary funds for one in that city ; and 
Mr Greorge B. Arnold has been invited to become the 
first minister ; and he will probably accept the appoint- 
ment. 

Applications have continued to be made to this Asso- 
ciation for dbnations in money to encourage the efibrts 
of new societies, or to recruit the exhausted strength of 
old ones. Some of these your Committee have not xiomr 
plied with, either from want of ability, or because 
they disliked the principle of doing anything to perpetu- 
ate weakness. And here let them remark, once for all,, 
that they deem it far better for any denomination of 
Christians, that the formation of new societies should be 
infrequent,, and that extremely feeble ones should be- 
come extinct, than that the former should begin and the 
latter continue to exist, without any reasonable hope of 
being able to sustain themselves independently of assist- 
ance from foreign sources. Cases of this sort, however, 
have not been many during the past year; most of the 
requests for pecuniary aid having come from places 
where there seemed to be a strong probability that a 
little assistance seasonably bestowed would be the means 
of producing ample power of self-support. To these 
your Committee have voted such sums as their funds 
would allow and the exigencies of the respective socie- 
ties appeared to demand. The societies referred to are 
in Savannah, Georgia; Buffalo, Oswego, and Trenton, 
N. Y.; and Farmington, Me. Tracts have also, on 
urgent solicitation, been bestowed gratuitously in sev- 
eral instances; and it is believed, not without good con- 
seguences. 
The correspondence earned oxiVi'^ V)[w^'E*?Lfe<i\sS«s^'\^« 
partment of the AssociatVoix, duxm^VV^ ^^^ ^^%x^V^ 
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been considerable, though not so extensive as the in- 
terests of our denomination require. This deficiencj^ 
it is confidently hoped, will be supplied when one shall 
have taken the office of Domestic Secretary, who is not 
burdened with the duties of a laborious profession. It 
cannot but be obviojs to ail that the operations of the 
Association must be much facilitated, and the cause of 
pure religion in a great degree advanced throughout 
the land, by means of an active and wide correspon- 
dence. The £xecutive, in order to act seasonably and 
with wisdom, must have prompt and accurate intelli- 
gence of the condition and wants of the community; and 
the community, that it may avail itself of our labors, 
must have knowledge of our rules, plans and resources. 
In this place your Committee would gladly insert some 
extracts from their correspondence showing the re- 
ligious wants of various parts of the counti7, and illus- 
trative of the benefits whirh this Association is fitted to 
confer; but their limits forbid it. 

It is known that the general finances of the Associa- 
tion depend chiefly on the annual subscriptions furnish- 
ed bv Auxiliaries. The number of these Auxiliaries is 
now about 80. Several new ones have been formed 
since our last anniversary, though not so many as your 
Committee had reason to expect; and they 'take the lib- 
erty now, as they have done in former Reports, to urge 
the hnportance of the further multiplication of Aux- 
iliaries, till they shall equal the number of our Unitarian 
congregations. Every such Auxiliary confers a two-fold 
benefit; it increases the ability of the Parent Institution 
to extend its sphere of usefulness, and serves at the 
same time to awaken and perpetuate in the parish to 

VOL. Vi. — NO. LXXIII. % 
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which it belongs that healthful spirit of religious in- 
quiry, activity, and enterprise, so essential to its gene- 
ral prosperity. Before leaving the subject of Auxiliaries, 
your Committee may be allowed to advert to those of a 
wider compass. These can hardly fail to be useful, 
wherever they do not tend to prevent the formation or 
diminish the efficiency of those in towns and parishes. 
They will at least be the means of bringing the friends 
of Liberal Christianity together as a body from distant 
places, awakening sympathy, and increasing the zeal of 
many in the cause of truth and holiness. Take, for ex- 
ample, the State Auxiliary in New Hampshire, formed 
at Concord about a year ago. There are in that Com- 
monwealth a dozen or more well established Unitarian 
societies; and several organized associations, each of 
which will soon be able to support a stated minis- 
try. Besides, there are scattered through the State 
great numbers of persons, of character and influence^ 
who agree with us in sentiment. But these individuals 
and societies, witb their ministers, arc for the most part 
widely separated from each other. They have little or 
no intercourse with each other, and are but partially 
acquainted with the progress of liberal views. Now can 
there be any doubt that a State Auxiliary, such as has 
been named, meeting annually in the capital of the Com- 
monwealth, at the time when the Legislature is in session, 
must produce a wide and salutary effect ? Is it not to 
be hoped that the period is not distant, when such an 
Auxiliary shall exist in every State of the Union ? 

It is with satisfaction that your Committee refer to 
the public meetings of Unitarians that have taken place 
during the past year iu ihva c\ly, ^n^ ^\^^\«V^\^. TV^e^ 
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have generally been numerously attended, and in every 
instance, it is believed, have contributed to further the 
interests of pure religion. The two meetings of this 
Association, held where we are now assembled, on the 
23d and 25th of October last, were by no means without 
valuable results; and so far as we can learn, those which 
have occurred in other places, — as for instance, at Lan- 
caster, Worcester, Lexington, Cambridge, and New 
Bedford in this State ; at Concord and Keene in New 
Hampshire ; at Hallowell and Augusta in Maine ; at 
Providence in Rhode Island; at Brattleborough in Ver- 
mont; at Washington in the District of Columbia; and 
in many towns in Connecticut, — were not only gratify- 
ing to those who attended them, on account of>the good 
spirit that prevailed, but of great and permanent advan- 
tage to the general interests of christian freedom and 
truth. It is strongly to be desired that these meetings 
should be still more frequent, and that the ablest and 
best men should deem it their duty and privilege to ap- 
pear at them and express their views. 

A subject which has, more than any other, interest- 
ed your Committee of late, is that of the proposed Agen- 
cy. It Hill be recollected that afler discussion, May 
31, 1832, the Association, with but one feeling as to the 
expediency of the measure, proceeded to the choice of a 
General Agent ; and on counting the votes it was found 
that Rev. Mr Gannett of this city was unanimously elect- 
ed. At the same time, a Committee, consisting of the 
Executive Committee and three other gentlemen, were 
appointed to procure the necessary funds ; and they 
were authorized to pursue such measures as the^ 
might think expedient for effec\\ii% >\i^ c\s\^^V.. '^Nsx^ 
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Committoe was afterwards greatly enlarged; and at one 
of its meetings two sub-committeps were chosen ; — 
the one, consisting of Professor Henry Ware, Jr., Hon. 
Wm. Sullivan, and Judge Story, to address a Circu- 
lar to the several Unitarian auxiliaries and parishes 
throughout the country, soliciting their cooperation ; 
and the other, of whom Judge Rogers was chair- 
man, to undertake the duty of superintending the 
collection of the funds — a service which devolved 
chiefly on this gentleman, and which he has perform- 
ed in a manner that deserves the gratitude of the Asso- 
ciation. Nor can yotir Committer refrain from notic- 
ing here the exertions of Ihe young men, belonging 
to Auxiliaries in this city. It recently occurred to 
them that they might do something towards aug- 
menting the funds for the Agency. Accordingly, a 
committee was chosen for this purpose ; and, within 
a few days, they have obtained 1600 dollars, and 
taken measures for securing a much larger amount.* 
On the whole, the result has been highly satisfactory. 
The amount already received or pledged, is about 
19,000 dollars ; and there still are a few parishes in the 
city, and a great many out of it, from which additional 
sums will probably be received. Should our reasona- 
ble expectations respecting these be answered, the suc- 
cess of the effort, as regards the pecuniary means for 
supporting the Agency, may 'be pronounced complete. 
There is one topic, however, connected with this sub- 
ject, which occasions your Committee, as it must the 

* The amount is now, July Ist, more than two thousand dollan, 
gubscribed in (his city, ll wou\d\je ^taMv^jvu^Xft ««.% >Xi\^ ^il^^sol^U 
followed by the young men of oVViw \.oYJt». 
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Association generally, feelings of deep regret. They 
will only name it; — circumstances have compelled the 
Agent elect to decline accepting the office. Your 
Committee will simply add, that, thoroughly convinced 
as they were, a year ago, of the expediency of this office, 
they have since found much to strengthen the convic* 
tion, and to make them desirous to see it immediately 
^and well filled. 

As it regards what may be called the statistics of 
pure Christianity in this country, your Committee 
trust they have learned not to attach too much im- 
portance to particular facts, whether of an encouraging 
or disheartening kind. They know well enough the fal- 
laciousness that belongs to the common method of meas- 
uring the progress of any set of principles merely by the 
list of names, — whether of individuals, societies, or 
agencies, — which usually appear in the Reports of them 
who are interested in the propagation of those princi- 
ples. So far, however, as evidence of this character is 
to be depended on, that which the past year has affi^rd- 
ed is gratifying. The Unitarian parishes in this city 
have not before been in so prosperous a condition as 
they are, in general, at the present moment, notwith- 
standing several of them havo been severely tried by 
the absence or sickness of their ministers. Nor is it 
otherwise, your Committee believe, in regard to the 
great majority of our congregations in the other sec- 
tions of the land. Many of them, we know, have re- 
ceived large accessions during the past year; and if a 
few have dwindled or become extinct, the fact, in rela- 
tion to the general success of our cause, should be re- 

▼OL. VI. — NO. LXXIII. 2* 
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garded much in the sarae light as we view the stationa- 
rj or retrograde side-eddies of a nohle stream, whose 
main current is deep, strong, and rapid, and which is 
sure, sooner or later, to receive again those reluctant 
waters and bear them onward. Several societies have 
been newly formed or recently become Unitarian — as 
for instance, at Leicester, Sutton, Westborough, South- 
borough, Topsfield, Haverhill, and Easton in this State j 
at Milford, Windham, and elsewhere in New Hamp- 
shire ; at Calais, and other places in Maine ; at Os- 
wego in New York; at Savannah in jjleorgia; at 
Montreal in Canada ; at Detroit in ^Michigan; — most 
of which have been supplied with preaching. Churches 
have been erected, or are in a course of building, in many 
towns; and ministers have been settled ht Hardwick, 
Uxbridge, Hubbardston, Rowe, Pepperell, Taunton, 
Sandwich, Fitzwilliam, Walpole, Providence, and Rich- 
mond. A new periodical has been established at Buffalo, 
and one also at Billerica; while those of longer standing 
have, in general, been conducted with unusual ability, 
and, we are happy to state, are receiving an increased 
patronage, "^rhe past year has been distinguished by 
the appearance of several books on practical and doc- 
trinal theology of uncommon merit; two of which de- 
serve particular notice—' Discourses ' by Dr Channing, 
and ' Reasons for not believing the Doctrines of Trinita- 
rians,' by Mr Norton ; works to which it would be diffi- 
cult to find their equal in this department of learning in 
the English language. As regards the Theological 
School at Cambridge, its condition and prospects are 
highly encouraging. The number of Congregational 
Unitarian parishes iu iVve \Tuv\.<bd ^l^l^s ia about 
SOO ; and if we should lucWd^ ^\V ^i^'^ \^\^^N. ^^ 
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doctrine of the Trinity, and adopt most of our leading 
views in religion, the number of societies would prob* 
ably be more than 2000. 4 

But, as we have already intimated, too much impor- 
'tance should not b^ attached to facts of this sort. Thvre 
are signs of the times of a much more satisfactory char* 
acter. What is the sure tendency of the diiicuHttions 
now going on in the denominations of Chrintians n\\>tA 
opposed to us ? What are the actual convictions, con* 
cealed indeed in many cases, yet determinate and ftx^d, 
of avast majority of educated minds in this country ? 
What are the spirit, impress, and tone of almost all the 
respectable literature in the land? What, in a word, ar« 
the direction and force of the great current of public 
opinion ? Is it setting in favor of those systems of the- 
ology, which had their origin in ages of darkness, and 
which for centuries have shaped the popular faith ? No 
one, in his senses^ will pretend it. The groat move- 
ment of the general mind in this country is towards free 
and liberal views in religion. Though gradual, it is 
sure as the course of the sun. Evils indeed, your com- 
mittee are aware, accompany this change, as is the 
case with all considerable changes from bondage and 
error to freedom and truth. They need not bo told of 
the increased virulence of bigotry on the one hand \ 
nor of the spread of infidelity on the other hand ; nor 
of more or less doubt, discontent, contention, breaking 
up of parishes, and the like, almost everywhere — these 
they know full well ; they lament them ; they do all in 
their power to lessen them. But in what light, afler 
1^1, should these evils be viewed ? They are to be 
looked upon as, in a measure, necessary— as insei^- 
arable from a state of progteaa ftom oiikft ^^^^^ ^^ 
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improvement to another ; and they must he met and en. 
dured — so met and endured as that they shall be- 
come tributary to good* in the end. At the same time, 
they arc to be regarded as only incidental and tempo- 
rary ; and, moreover, as of very little moment, in com- 
parison with the vast benefits to be wrought out, under 
€rod, in the course of events. In view, then, of -the 
sure and steady advancement -that is making in this 
country towards enlightened and just sentiments on the 
most important of all subjects, religion, it becomes us 
to rejoice and be grateful. And not only so. We must 
labor to forward and direct it. Every one can do some- 
thing — this Association, as it has done, so it can still do, 
much. A weight of responsibleness rests on us which 
we cannot throw off ; a responsibleness, may -it not be 
said, of a peculiar character. We not only have, 
as we think, the religion of Jesus as it came pure from 
its divine source, but, as a denomination, we seem to 
occupy the medium — happy though it be, yet imposing 
fearful obligations — between most hurtful extremes. 
Our position is indeed a difficult one ; but is it not, too, 
a glorious one, even that of christian truth, freedom, 
charity, and righteousness ? These we are called on 
not only to profess, but to practice and recommend. 
Let us be equal to the demand. Is ours the true faith 
by which, as individuals, we can live, by which we can 
die ? let us cling to it — let us cherish it as our dear- 
est treasure. Is ours the religion which human nature 
craves, and in which is the only sure hope of the regener- 
ation of our race ? let us labor incessantly, and pray most 
fervently, that it may have free course and be glorified. 
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After the reading of the Report, Dr Bancroft, the 
President, briefly addressed the meeting. He said, 
that the facts which had been presented, called for lively 
gratitude to Ahnighty God, without whose blessing our 
efforts were vain, but who commanded man to labor for 
the promotion of truth and the advancement of piety. 
Dr B. suggested several weighty considerations which 
should excite us to greater activity in this holy cause. 

Rev. Mr Parkman moved the acceptance of the 
Report. He believed it would meet the hearty concur- 
rence of all present. No one could hear it without 
perceiving the arduous duties and cares of the Execu* 
tive Committee, and the fidelity and judgment with which 
they had been sustained. He would congratulate the 
Association on the success which had attended the Tract 
Department, and the ministry to the poor. He com- 
mended the course pursued in relation to feeble church- 
es, and spoke at some length on the importance of re- 
viving the ancient spirit of New England, — the spirit of 
courage, independence, and trust in God which animated 
the hearts of our Fathers. He was no friend to the prac- 
tice of dividing and weakening churches, for the sake 
of promoting Unitarian views, or any other views, and 
for one, was glad that the Executive Committee of the 
Association had the same ideas on this subject with 
himself. 

Francis O. Watts, Esq. of this city, said that he 
rose to speak on a subject of deep interest to every 
Unitarian present. I refer, said he, to the General 
Agency. It is recorded in the proceedings of this Asso- 
ciation, that we have seen fit to establish the ofiice. < I 
recoUecty Bir, and you recollect tVie B^vnl rnVJan^Vv^^^MA 
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parposc was taken up at its commencenient. It was one 
on which every heart felt, and felt deeply. I remember 
some time since, at a meeting in the Old South Church, 
in favor of the Cherokees, it was announced in the 
course of the evening, that a favorable decision had 
been made by the Supreme Court, — and a thrill of joy 
pervaded the whole assembly. A similar emotion was 
felt, sir, on this occasion last year, when it was whisper- 
ed through this church that the meeting in the Vestry 
bad resolved upon the appointment of a man, who should 
devote himself to the great cause in which we are en- 
gaged. I recollect the earnestness and devotion which 
were witnessed here at that time, — I recollect, sir, the 
feelings with which we united with you in supplications 
to God for his blessing upon our enterprise, — I recol- 
lect the strong emotions with which I left the house, 
feeling that it was good, very good to have been at the 
meeting, — and I recollect what has since been done. 
And am I now asked, if I am satisfied ? No, sir, I am 
not satisfied. Satisfied! when above a year ago, we 
had such statements of the wants of our country, of the 
opening fields of labor in the mighty West, of the souls 
hungering for the bread of life, who call upon us for 
aid, — and we have done so little! Sir, I am grateful 
for what has been done, but I am not satisfied. I can- 
not be. Hundreds and thousands have gone down to 
an unblessed grave, — have appeared to give their last 
account before their Maker, — and our Agent :;is not yet 
sent abroad, — we have done, compared with what we 
ought to do, nothing, — and for one, sir, I want more. 
I want to see your Agent mak\u^ ^ <iovf«!a»tic.^\saftwt on 
those fields which are already viYiWe tot \\i^\viixN^vx. 
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And whj, sir? We call ourselves the American Uni- 
tarian Associationi. We have, then, a national respon- 
sibility. Every American Unitarian, wherever he may 
be, has claims upon us. If we can do anything, by the 
service of an^Agent, for his welfare, we are bound in 
duty to do it. Another reason, sir. You know well, 
the opposition that is made to the views of truth, 
which we hold. Sir, it is made in ignorance. We are 
bound to remove that ignorance. Let in light, and 
the prejudices will be destroyed. It was but the other 
day, two individuals were conversing on the religious 
opinions of a third, — and one said, ^ he is a Unitarian.^ 
* No,' replied the other, ' he is not a Unitarian, — he 
is pious.' Owe we nothing, sir, to minds infected with 
such delusions? Shall we not attempt to show our fel- 
low-men, at least, that Unitarianism and piety are not 
terms to be placed in opposition ? Again, sir, our New 
England brethren, scattered throughout the whole ex- 
tent of our land, have claims upon us. New England 
enterprise has carried New England Unitarians to every 
part of our country. In many instances, they are friend- 
less and alone. Their hearts long for the sympathy 
which they enjoyed at their native home. We ought 
to hold them in remembrance, to bear them on our 
hearts and in our prayers; and not only so, but to go to 
them, by our missionaries, by our publications, as well 
as by our wishes. 

But it is objected that this purpose is sectarian. Not 
so in the bad sense of the word. No more so than all 
our religious institutions, — our clergymen, — our week- 
ly worship. Still it is said by some, lV\«i 1V\^ ^xvc^^^'^ 
Bcema plausible^ — they feel an iutetealVu vV, — >awV>iXv^' 
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it is asked, is it not like the proceedings of the Ortho-. 
dox? Sir, that is not the question. Is it good X)r bad? 
is it expedient or inexpedient ? is it the work of God or 
of man ? — this is what we are to ask. For my part, sir, 
I feel no objection to a good thing, because it is ap- 
proved by an Orthodox brother. If the Orthodox are 
in advance of us, I am willing to follow them, under cer- 
tain restrictions. While they follow our Lord, I rejoice 
to follow them. But when they leave him, I follow 
them no longer. Let this be called a missionary enter- 
prise. What then? Sir, who was the fir^t Christian 
Missionary? He, whom the Father sent into the world. 
Then, the apostles — then, the noble army of martyrs — 
then, all the brave spirits who have toiled and suffered 
for the truth of God and the cause of Christ; — they 
have been, and they must have been missionaries. And 
let no one object to this purpose, that it is a missionary 
purpose. Let it be supported. Let it go on with the 
blessing of God^ and the devotion of earnest hearts. 
Sir, I have taken up too much of your time, and I ask 
pardon of you and this assembly. 

Rev. Jason Whitman, of Saco, Me., said that he 
felt the importance of supporting Unitarianism, because 
it was a medium between dangerous errors. We be- 
lieve that Orthodox Christians are in possession of many 
great truths, but hold them in combination with hurtful 
errors. They have gone to an unwarrantable and dan- 
gerous extreme. Others have gone in an opposite di- 
rection, to an extreme still more injurious. This im- 
poses a grccit responsibility on Unitarians. Who have 
been most prominent 'madvoc«A\iv^V\v^^\ve\^v^^^^^^t^^ 
inquiry? Unitarians. BuV aom^ >N>ap ^^vxxm. >^^ ^v^ 
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tinctive name of Free Inquirers, have arrived at perni- 
cious ^esultSy not by their free inquiry, but by their dis* 
regard of the correct principles of evidence. Their er- 
rors must be met, and they can be met to the greatest 
advantage by Unitarians, because they are the friends 
of sound and rational free inquiry themselves. So, too, 
with religious liberty. The advocates of this have gone 
to great extremes. Some think that religious liberty is 
nothing but the liberty to be irreligious. We are in dan- 
ger from this spirit,— the spirit of nullification and mis- 
rule carried into religion. But by whom can it be suc- 
cessfully resisted, but by the sincere friends of true re- 
ligious liberty? In like manner, the views of God 
maintained by Unitarians are often perverted. When 
called to the bed-side of the dying, we are asked if there 
can be any hope in the mercy of God, for the departing 
spirit. We announce the love, the forgiving grace of 
our heavenly Father. But there is danger even in 
this. Some minds are led to dwell so much on the 
mercy of God as to lose sight of the justice of his char- 
acter, — the claims of his law. We are to labor^ then, 
to preserve the truth, in the midst of these extremes. 
Let us feel our responsibility. Let us endeavor to make 
men more devout, more holy, more charitable, as well 
as more zealous, by the influences of the blessed truths 
which it is our privilege to hold. 

Rev. John Pierpont then offered the following res- 
olution: 

* Resolved, That in the judgment of this Association,, Uni- 
tarian Christianity is a form of religion which harmonizes 
with the moral nature of man, and is adequate to the relig- 
ious wants of the human soul in all its sce\\&« ^^ ^r^k^^:^^ 'wn. 
allportioDB of its being.' 

VOL TI. SO, LZJUII. 3 
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In support of this resolution, Mr P. said that he 
believed Unitarianism harmonized with the religious 
nature of man — with the sentiments and feelings with 
which he was endowed by his Maker ; for it satisfactori- 
ly answers those questions which are asked by the hu- 
man soul with the deepest interest. For instance, will 
God, as my Judge, forgive me on repentance without 
any other offering ? The moral nature of man craves 
a God and Judge, who will turn his ear to the voice of 
penitence and prayer — not a God, who will say there is 
no mercy, and you need none, because the debt is can- 
celled by the suflTerings of another. Hear the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. It is a summary of pure and un- 
corrupted Christianity. The wretched wanderer re- 
turns to his Father's house. He goes with the deepest 
contrition and remorse. ' I am not worthv to be called 
thy Son.' He throws himself upon his Father's mercy. 
And what does his Father do? Refuse to admit him? 
Does he say that if the elder Son will submit to an ig- 
nominious death, and be hung up on the post of the 
door, the penitent may then cross the threshold and en- 
ter under his Father's roof? No. He goes out to 
meet him. He welcomes his return and accepts his re- 
pentance. This is the way with God. And this is 
what the deepest feelings in our nature require. 

Still further. Unitarian Christianity is adequate to 
the wants of the soul in its greatest trials. What are 
they? Sorrow. See how it supported ^ the man of sor- 
rows.' Poverty. Hear the testimony of those who 
have labored for and with the poor, and you will learn 
what it can do for them. Death. It is adequate to this 
great trial. It wU\ go wilYi ua iVixoxx^VJaft ^^xfe. valley. 
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Nothing can be more false than the assertion, that it will 
do to live by, but not to die by. Sir, a religion that is 
good in life, we might argue from the nature of man and 
the perfections of God, would be good in death. But we 
are not confined to this argument. We have facts. We 
have seen its influence in the hour of mortal agony. I 
was acquainted with a person myself, who was once an 
infidel. Under the preaching of Mr Buckminster, his 
attention was excited to the subject of Christianity. 
He examined its evidence — he studied its doctrines — 
and became a firm believer in it, as understood and ex- 
plained by his revered pastor. He adorned his faith 
by the beauty of an exemplary, consistent, and useful 
life. I saw him on the bed of death. In that dread 
hour, which divides eiernity from time, I asked him if 
he was supported by the faith which he had professed. 
Pausing, and with accents broken with deep emotion, 
he replied, ^ Sir, I thank God, that he has permitted 
me to become acquainted witb the truths of religion, 
cherished by Unitarians. They have been my support 
in life and are my hope in death. I cling to them as to 
the refuge of my soul, and I die in peace.' 

Mr President, I will say no more. One such voice 
from the bed of death is a refutation of the popular say- 
ing, that we can live by Unitarianism, but cannot die 
by it. 

Rev. Mr Gannett made a few animating remarks on 
the duty of Unitarians at the present crisis. They are 
called upon to take a deeper interest in their views of 
Christian doctrine. Christian character, and Christian 
hope. While changes are taking place in our established 
ecclesiastical relations, and the w^ubX m^^w<& ^S. \^\^^^ 
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changing their form, let us be alive to our imperative 
and solemn responsibility . 

Afler Mr Gannett closed his remaiks, the Association, 
according to a previous vote, adjourned to meet on 
Thursday evening, at 7 o'clock. 



At 7 o'clock on Thursday evening the Association 
met in the Berry-street Vestry, Dr Bancroft in the 
chair. Afler prayers by the President, and the reading 
of the records of the last meeting, the Association pro- 
ceeded to the business lefl unfinished on Tuesday eve- 
ning. Judge Rogers read the following Report. 

REPORT RESPECTING THE FUNDS FOR THE AGENCY. 

The Committee of th<j American Unitarian Associa- 
tion who were appointed to ^ make arrangements and 
provide means for carrying on the Agency,' beg leave 

respectfully to Report : — 

• 

That from June to September of the last year, your 
Committee held several meetings to consult upon the 
best manner of performing their trust, but on account of 
the absence of many of our friends from the city, and 
the danger of impending disease, it was not thought 
expedient to bring the subject before the public at 
that time. In September, they nominated Committees 
in the parishes of this city, in most of the counties of this 
Commonwealth, and in some other places, and address- 
ed to tbem a circular. TYieCotraaiW.^^^ olVti^ ^Sfc^ ^^- 
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rishes were invited to meet with the General Committee, 
when it was resolved to call a public meeting for the 
purpose of addressing the body of Liberal Christians in 
behalf of this undertaking . Such a meeting was accor- 
dingly held on the evening of the twentythird of Octo- 
ber, and another by adjournment, on that of the 
twentyfiflh, in the Federal Street Church ; and the 
claims of this object upon the friends of Unitarian Chris^ 
tianity were presented to crowded and respectable 
assemblies, by Judge Story, Professors Ware and 
Palfrey, Rev. Messrs Brownson, May, and Walker, Mr 
Rogers, and Hon. William Sullivan; when on motion 
of the gentleman last named, it was unanimously 

' Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, the estab- 
lishment of an Agency of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is a measure so important to the best interests of Lib. 
era! Christianity, that it has strong claims for aid and support 
upon our religions Societies, and upon individual Christians ; 
and that we cordially approve the intended application of the 
Association to our several parishes in this . city and through- 
out the country.' 

The Committees in the parishes in Boston and in a 
few places in the country, then proceeded to solicit sub- 
scriptions in aid of the funds for the support of th^ 
Agency. From peculiar circumstances of delicacy in 
the case, no application has yet been made to the Rev. 
Mr Gannett 's Society. 

It will be remembered that at the last annual meeting 
a few subscriptions were taken. Most of these are in- 
cluded in, and make part of donations and subscriptions 
in the several societies. The remainder, not so inclu- 
ded, are as follows : 
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B^'M, 1k0i!^ih0(n C nS ^m i hm m tM tL - - fSM 
tUfo. H^nrj Wtr% Jr-, isr arff ami 

^ICO per umiiiiL, 

*I,150 

HulMeriptiowi bave bees r e e eifed tram the serenl 
itfpCi^ut^ ID tbM Citj to tbe UUtmmg mhiiiibI 

Twelfth C^n^, Soeietf, Rer. XrllKrett's, tSLJTT 

N«ir X#>rth Hfjcuttff Rer. Mr PadcMmX 1^975 

flew Homth H^^Utty^ Rer, Mr Yoangfs, - 1,928 

Bnttie Htf <t<rt Society, • . . - 1^921 

FnrcbMM; Htre^t Soeietjr^ Rer. Mr RipleTV, 1^44 

K<rf]tfa 0>ng, Hocietj, Rer. Mr Motte'a, > 1^1 

IIoHm Htr««t Hocietjr, Rev. Mr PierpoDtX i;3e0 

Hecfjnd Churchy ..... 8g7 

Ktnfi^u Chapel, Rev. Mr GreenwoodTa, ^ ^0 

We«t Church, Dr Lowcir*, ... 310 

Fimt Church, Rev. Mr Prothingham^s, - 245 
lla wen IMace Church, S. Boaton, Rev. Mr Capen'a, 77 

fndividualff, not iocladed above, - . 350 

15,135 

About one half of this sum, consistiog of the doDations 
and the firnt ycar^a subscriptions, will be payable this 
/enr ; and the remainder within Gve jeara, by annual 
inntnlfnenta. 

The following contributions, chieflj for the present 
y«fir, from societies and individuals out of the citj, 
hnvn hoftn already paid. 

liov. Charloa Hrcwks's Society, Hingham, $ 40 00 

" C<»nvc»r« Francis'8 Society, Watertown, 103 00 

hnillnN of U,jv. (I Sowall's Scciety, Danvers, 20 QO 

li^'v. Mr K(loH»g Society, Canton, - - 17 89 
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Rev. C. Wellington's Society, Templeton, 30 00 

Mrs Sopbia Bronson, by Rev. C. Brooks, 5 00 

First Parish in Roxbury, Rev. Mr Putnam's, 51 00 

Rev. Mr Wbitney's Parish in Roxbury, - 30 00 

First Parish in Dorchester, Rev. Dr Harris's, 51 00 

" " in Medfield, Rev. Mr Kendall's, 23 00 

" « in Dedbamj Rev. Mr Lamson's, 30 00 

Dr Richmond's Society, Dorchester, - - 13 00 

Ten donors in Hallowell, - - - 110 00 

Some Ladies, by Rev. H. Ware, Jr - - 15 00 

Individuals in Concord, - - - - 11 00 

Worcester, Dr Bancroft's and Mr H.'s Society, 255 00 

First Parish in Groton, Rev. Mr Robinson's, 21 40 

Providence Auxiliary, - - - - 57 37 

Rev. Mr Allen, of Bolton, - - - 5 00 

Sherburne, Rev. Mr Clarke's Society, - 10 32 

Lexington, Rev. Mr Briggs' Society, - - 40 21 

Marlborough, Rev. Mr Alden's Society, - 20 00 

Framingham, First Parish, - - - 44 00 

1,003 19 

The sums subscribed by other societies aud individ- 
uals out of the city have not yet been officially made 
known to the Committee^ except the following : 

New Bedford, Rev, Mr Dewey's Society, $140 

per annum, for 10 years, - - 1,400 

Springfield, Rev. Mr Peabody's Society, within 

five years, by annual instalments, - 873 

Dr Ripley, of Concord, $5 annually for life, 

Lexington, Rev. Mr Briggs's Society^ the interest 

of $320 annually, for five years, - 96 

An individual of Rev. Mr Hedge's society. West 

Cambridge, $5 per annum, - - 25 

An individual of Rev. Mr Putnam's Society, Rox- 
bury, $5 per annum, - - - 25 

Washmgtcm, D. €., Rev. Mr Pa\ftef a ^o^SfiX^^ '^ 
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After the Boston Parish Committees had finished their 
operations in their respective societies, a number of 
young men belonging to the Auxiliary Associations in 
the city, thought that some persons might yet remain 
who had not been requested to contribute, and a few oth- 
ers who would add something more to their former liberali- 
ty. With a deep sense of the importance of our undertak- 
ing, and a great interest in its success, they decided that 
so good a cause was worthy of another effort ; and within 
the last few days they have been actively engaged in gath- 
ering in the scattered sums which had been left by those 
who went before them. The result of their labors has 
been to add to our funds the sum of $1,500, which will 
probably be still further increased by their persevering 
efforts.''^ They have also addressed Circulars to the young 
men of the other considerable towns in New England. 
This is only one good work among many, in which these 
young men are known to be employed. Your Com- 
mittee are not permitted by the limits of this Report to 
express all the feelings of approbation which must arise 
in the breast of every one present. But they cannot 
but rejoice in these pledges, that when we are called 
from our labors, we are to be succeeded by hearts 
more warmly interested, and hands still more active in 
the cause of truth and human happiness, than ours have 
ever been. 

Your Committee have taken pains to communicate to 
the friends of Liberal Christianity generally, the facts and 
reasons which show this measure to be an important one. 
Besides distributing copies of the Circulars, Reports of 

* See the Note on page 16. The sums collected by the young 
men are iocluded in ihoBe set %^«mB\. ^^ ^^vxS^^^ X;;^ ^Wik tire 
caitributorB respectively belong. 
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the meetiQgs, aad other papers respecting the Agency, in 
places where aid might be expected, they requested three 
gentlemen to visit different parts of New England as the 
Agents ofthe Association, to press this subject upon the 
attention of our friends . Rev. Moses G. Thomas visited 
several parts of Maine, and in his letter dated February 
15, 1833, after some local information respecting the 
sums to be expected there, (calculated at $1,360,) 
he remarks ; ^ such is the result as far as I can judge 
from the assurances which I received, and I doubt not 
but that the Association will receive somewhere be- 
tween ten and fifteen hundred dollars.' 

Rev. Alonzo Hill, who visited the county of Worces- 
ter and some ofthe western counties, in his letter dated 
April 3d, writes as follows. / I have seen nearly all 
the liberal clergy in this county, and have had com- 
munication with some in the county of Franklin, Hamp- 
shire, &>c. Our own Society has attended to the sub- 
ject ofthe Agency, and has manifested a good spirit. 
They have preferred making occasional contributions 
towards the object to raising a fimd. As the first fruits 
of their liberality we shall be able to send you between 
^0 and $3CX). Sterling, Lancaster, Bolton, Fitchburg, 
Templeton, Petersham and Barre, will be able to conr 
tribute from 30 to 60 or $70 each, a year. They all 
intend to take contributions in the Spring. Something 
more than what I have named will probably be gathered 
from individuals, and from some ofthe smaller societies.' 

In another letter dated May 6, Mr Hill writes ; 
^ I have seen nearly all the clergymen in this county, 
and on Connecticut River. I met the Franklin Asso- 
ciation last Tuesday at Deerfield. They coin^«>^ ^^>\\. 
twelve societies. I stated to l\iem icq ^\^^\.^ "^ss.^ 
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found them altogether favorably disposed towards it. 
They promise to pay at least fifty dollars a year, so 
long as the Agency shall be needed. They recom- 
mend that the Agent commence a quarterly publication 
giving an account of his doings, and other statistical 
matters. They pledge themselves to get subscribers 
enough to pay for the publication, and their full propor- 
tion for the support of an Agent. The idea of such a 
work strikes me favorably. Of our own Association I 
have already informed you. You may safely calculate 
upon a growing interest in the subject. You may de- 
pend on my efforts to do all in my power.' 

Rev. Mr Muzzy, who visited several parts of the 
county of Middlesex, in his letter of a recent date gives 
the following statement. ^ The measure has been al- 
most universally approved of, and in a few instances 
sums have been already advanced to promote it. Pledg- 
es have been given to the amount of from $500 to $600, 
in those Parishes from which returns have now reach- 
ed me. As many individuals have preferred paying an- 
nual contributions rather than donations to this object, 
I have received comparatively little, only about $140 
in this way. There are several towns in the northern and 
western sections of the county, whose religious condition 
calls loudly for the services of a temporary preacher, and 
who are looking with much anxiety for your Agent. 
These I have found to contribute most heartily to the sup- 
port of that office. T would add, that much good may be 
done in many towns in this county, and I presume in all 
where there are Auxiliaries to the Parent Association, by 
an annual visit of the General Agent for the purpose of 
strengthening such Aux\\\ai'\Q«) ^n^ ^H)^^\i\w^\.Vi^x«hY 
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a deeper interest in the support and diffusion of Liberal 
Christianity. These visits would do much to produce 
and deepen in the minds of our brethren a sense of the 
duty and importance of doing something in aid of the 
general interests and public institutions of our faith.' 

Your Committee feel that the Association is under 
great obligation to the gentlemen who have visited dif- 
ferent parts of the country, for their faithful services. 
They are also encouraged by the good wishes for oar 
success which they hear on all sides, and by the promises 
which have been given by many, to do something here- 
after. They cannot but express a grateful sense of the 
liberality which has been manifested in several of the 
societies in this city. In some of them the amount ob- 
tained has been greater than they had dared to expect . 
A generous contribution will probably be received from 
one Society that has not as yet had an opportunity to- 
act on this subject. Additional subscriptions are hop- 
ed from some that have not done their proportional part. 
On the whole, the prospects in regard to pecuniary 
means are highly gratifying. The entire sum already 
subscribed does not vary much from ^19,737 ; 15,135 of 
which have been obtained in this city. If the exertions 
of our friends in the country should realize our hopes 
and expectations, a sufficient amount will be raised 
for the support of an Agent for many years, and we 
may then congratulate ourselves upon our complete 
success, and anticipate the enjoyment of the great ben- 
efits of a measure so important to the advancement of 
liberal and enlightened views of Christianity. 

All which is respectfully submitted for the Committee. 

John Grat Rogers 
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The above Report was accepted. The Executire 
Committee then presented a Report containing the oat- 
line of a plan for the General Agencj, which was read, 
discussed, and with some amendments adopted. This 
Report, as amended, follows. 

REPORT OP A PLAN FOR THE GENERAL AGENCY. 

It having been ascertained that the necessary funds 
for the support of a General Agencj will be raised, it 
becomes the dutj of the Executive Committee to ask 
instructions of the American Unitarian Association, bj 
which they may be guided in such superintendence of 
the Agency as it may be proper for them to maintain. 
At the same time, as the subject has been for some 
months under their attention, it may be expected that 
they should present an outline of the service, to which 
in their judgment the Agent should devote himself, with 
whatever other remarks may be necessary in laying the 
whole subject before the Association for their final ac- 
tion. The Committee therefore beg leave to present 
the following Report for consideration. 

It must be obvious to every one, that the creation of 
this office, not having been meditated when the Asso- 
ciation was formed, renders an amendment of the 
Constitution necessary. The Committee recommend 
that all the duties which are at present divided between 
the Foreign and the Domestic Secretaries be assigned 
to the Agent, who shall have the title of General Secre- 
tarijy hut that another office be created, to be filled by 
an Assistant Secretary ^ who shall, in case of the sick- 
neaa or absence of the GeueteX^^c-x^V^x-^^^^xfewsilVvoae 
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duties of a Recording and Corresponding Secretary, 
which require immediate attention. They advise that 
the 5th article of the Constitution be amended by strik- 
ing out all the words between' Vice Presidents and a 
Treasurer,' and substituting these words, ' a General 
Secretary, who shall have the care of all the business 
and interests of the Association under the control of 
the Executive Committee, an Assistant Secretary who, 
in case of the absence or sickness of the General 
Secretary, shall perform such duties of a Recording and 
Corresponding Secretary, as may require immediate at- 
tention.' 

In assigning the duties of this office, the Committee 
believe that neither they nor the Association can do 
anything more than give some general views, while in 
the execution of his trust much must be lefl to his 
judgment, subject to the advice of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

According to the amendment of the Constitution 
which they have just proposed, all the duties that now 
devolve on the Foreign and the Domestic Secretaries 
will be committed to the General Secretary. He will 
keep the records of the Association and of the Execu- 
tive Committee, will conduct all the correspondence at 
home and abroad, will make preparations for the annual 
and extraordinary meetings of the Association, and in 
a word will take upon himself all the service which is 
commonly expected of the Secretary of such an insti- 
tution. 

Besides this general care, he will particularly attend 
to the publication of the Tracts. It will be his duty to 
procure and present to the Committee for their appro- 

VOL. VI. NO. LXXIII. 4 
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bation suitable Tracttt, and to see that they are pro- 
perly printed and distributed. He will, as sl^aU be 
found best, either assume the care of the distribution 
which is now the business of the General Agents, or 
give them such directions and assistance as he may 
deem proper. 

In thia connexion the Committee may state, that 
foreseeing the necessity of an office in a central part 
of the City for the use of the Greneral Secretary, they 
have hired a room of convenient size and easy access, 
in Washington Street opposite School Street, (over 
Russell, Odiorne, and Co's Bookstore,) at which the 
business of the Association may be conducted, and the 
meetings of the Executive Committee be hel<k 

In promoting the interests of the Association, besides 
what may be properly styled its business, the Commit- 
tee think the labors of the General Secretary may be 
arranged under four divisions. 

1. He should make it a special object to form and 
strengthen Auxiliary Associations. He should, if pos- 
sible, form one in every Unitarian Society, revive those 
that are declining, and by correspondence, and atten- 
dance at the meetings of these Auxiliaries, endeavor to 
give them vigor and permanency. Through these Aux- 
iliaries, as well as by individual subscriptions, partic- 
ularly those of life-members, he should obtain as far as 
practicable an increase of the funds of the Association. 

S. He should, by conversation and writing, endeav- 
or to spread an intelligent and warm interest in Chris- 
tian truth among Unitarians. The Committee believe 
that he may do great good in this way. By free com- 
munication with those who hold generally the same 
opinions with himself, he may lead them better to un- 
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derstand and more highly to value their religious senti- 
ments, and may inspire a more solemn purpose, both to 
recommend them by their lives, and to diffuse them by 
cooperation in measures for this end. 

3. He should exert himself to introduce our views 
of the gospel and of Christian character among those 
who now regard them with indifference and hostility. 
By writing and by visiting, by talking and by preach- 
ing he should spread a knowledge of these views, 
abate prejudice, persuade the skeptical to believe, and 
the ignorant or misinformed to entertain more just no- 
tions, and in every way which a sound judgment will 
approve must increase the number of enlightened and 
practical Christians. 

4. He must give his attention, so far as may be con- 
sistent with the more immediate duties of his office, to 
all those institutions and measures with which is con- 
nected the success of pure Christianity. The increase 
of students at the Theological School, the supply of 
destitute churches, the circulation of our periodical 
wcf ks, and whatever other means may seem to him to 
be essential or conducive to the spread of true religion, 
should receive such share of his thought and time as 
may be given to them without neglecting his other 
more strictly official duties. 

It will be perceived that the Committee expect the 
Agent to devote his whole time to the Association. 
This is their expectation, for they believe that the du- 
ties of this office are more than the most able and dili- 
gent individual can fully discharge. They cannot in- 
deed be fixed within any limits, if we regard either the 
nature of the enterprise, the importance of the work, 
the extent' of the field of operation, or tke vaxv^t^ <^C 
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the means that maj be used. The iocumbent should 
give to it all the time which is not demanded by person- 
al and domestic duties. 

It must also have been observed that the General 
Secretary is expected to preach.' The Committee think 
that he should preach whenever opportunity occurs on 
Sundays and on other days, and if they did not believe 
that he will have more calls of this nature than he 
can answer, they should say that he ought to seek op- 
portunities. On all extraordinary occasioi^s, and on a 
Sunday to a congregation who need such assistance, this 
service may be rendered gratuitously, but when re- 
quested to supply the pulpit of a society able to pay for 
preaching he should receive the usual compensation, 
which he should place to the credit of the Association. 

It will farther be seen that the General Secretary 
must take frequent and long journeys. The Commit- 
tee think that he should spend from three to six months 
of the year at a distance from Boston. An annual tour 
through New England, and an annual visit to the State 
of New York, will probably be expedient. A journey 
to the Southern or the Western States, which must ne- 
cessarily occupy at least three months, should also be 
taken every two or three years. Circumstances must 
determine what part of the country shall be visited at a 
particular time, and at what places the principal stay shall 
be made. In the cities or large towns of the South and 
West, it may be proper for him to remain several weeks. 
His distant journeys should be so arranged, that he 
may be in Boston at the anniversary, and at any other 
public meeting of the Association, 

It /should be the duly o^Ocie Gsei[v^\^^^^x^Vw^ x.^ x^- 
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port to the Executive Committee at every monthly meet- 
ing, either in person or by writing, the measures w.hich 
he has adopted during the previous month, or which he 
is then pursuing. And he should take no journey which 
would detain him from home for a longer time than a 
fortnight without the consent of the Committee. 

After this outline of the service which may be required 
of the new officer, the Association will be prepared to re- 
ceive the suggestions of the Committee respecting his 
salary, which, like all the other parts of this Report, they 
would merely offer for discussion. [The remainder of 
this paragraph was so amended by the Association, that 
its original form could not be retained. The Association 
voted that the salary of the Greneral Secretary should 
be fixed at $15CX), exclusively of all expenses, and 
adopted the suggestion of the Executive Committee, 
that] if it should at any time be thought best that the 
office of the General Secretary be the General Depos- 
itory, and the present business of the General Agents 
be transacted there, the present salary of the General 
Agents might be allowed to a permanent clerk. 

In respect to the funds which have been, or may be, 
contributed to this object, it will appear from a Report 
which has been offered by the Committee to whom this 
business was entrusted, that about one half of the 
amount secured has been In the form of annual sub- 
scriptions for five years, a small part in annual sub- 
scriptions for a shorter period, and the rest in dona- 
tions. Over that portion which is in annual subscrip- 
tions we can of course have no control ; the other part 
the Committee recommend should be funded, that the 
interest, and if at any future time the principal be re- 
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quired, this also may be appropriated to the support of 
the Agency. 

The Committee havo now expressed, with as much 
brevity as was consistent with clearness, their views on 
the duties, responsibleness, and compensation of the 
General Secretary. They aubmit them for examination, 
in the hope that the whole subject will be thoroughly 
canvassed, and that the result will furnish them or their 
successors in office with definite principles and rules 
by which they may be governed in their future proceed- 
ings. 

The Committee cannot refrain from one farther ex- 
pression of opinion on this subject. While they are 
more and more convinced of its importance, and be- 
lieve now more strongly than ever before, that the estab- 
lishment of this office will be productive of great good, 
they deem it an act of justice to him who may be cho- 
sen to fill the place, to prevent the disappointment which 
might arise from too sanguine expectations of visible 
and notorious effects. A large part of the good which 
the General Secretary will do, can never be described 
in an Annual Report, nor be represented by numbers. 
The Committee look to the diffiision of influences which 
must work silently, rather than with noise, and with 
less of violence than of permanent effect. They do not 
therefore either expect or desire that the Secretary 
shall spread before them on <each anniversary a report 
of undertakings, all of which have been crowned with 
brilliant success. They will be satisfied if they see 
him busily and heartily engaged in promoting the ob- 
jects of his appointment, and will trust the results to the 
force of those everlasting pt\tvc\^Ua oCtKe divine gov- 
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ernment, which forbid that the consecration of talent and 

labor to the best interests of mankind should be fruitless. 

All which is respectfully submitted by the Committee. 



The Association proceeded to the choice of Officers 
for the ensuing year. Rev. Alonzo Hill and Rev. 
George Putnam of Roxbury* were appointed to collect 
and count the vt)tes. The following Officers were 
<>lected. 

OFFICERS 

OF THE 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

1833—34. 



PRESIDENT. 

Rev. Aaron Bancroft, D. D., of Worcester, Mass. 

VICE PRESIDENTS. 

Hon. Joseph Stort, Mass. 
** Joseph Lyman, " 
" William Sullivan, " 
" Charles H. Atherton, N. H . 
" Stephen Longfellow, Me. 

Henrt Wheaton, Esq. N. Y. 

James Taylor, Esq. Penn. 

Henry Payson, Esq. Md. 
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Hon. William Cranoh, D. C. 
Martin L. HurlbuiLt, Esq. Penn. 
Hon. Samuel S. Wilde, Mass. 

^^ Samuel Hoar, Jr. '^ 
Timothy FlinT| Esq. Ohio. 

DIRECTORS. 

Rev. Jamfs Walker, 
" Ezra S. Gannett. 
" Alexander Young. 

Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. Foreign Secretary. 

^' Samuel Barrett, Domestic Secretary, 
Henry Rice, Esq. Treasurer. 
Rev. Charles C. Sewall, General Agent. 



CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 



1. The name of this Association shall be The American 
Unitarian Association* 

2. The objects of this Association shall be to diffuse the 
knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christianity 
throughout our country. 

3. Unitarian Christians throughout the United States shall 
be invited to unite and cooperate with this Association. 

4. An annual subscription of one dollar shall constitute a 
person a member so long as such subscription shall be paid, 
and a subscription of $30 sYv^W eows\]\\A\\.^^^^\^^T\^ YWi\cv\\er 

for life. 
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5. The officers shall be a President, fifteen Vice Pres- 
idents, a Secretary for foreign correspondence who shall be 
styled the Foreign Secretary, a Secretary for correspondence 
within the United States and for keeping the records of the 
Association, who shall be called the Domestic Secretary, a 
Treasurer, and three Directors. / 

6. The Directors, Secretaries, and Treasurer, shall consti- 
tute the Executive Committee, who shall meet once in each 
month, and shall have the direction of the funds and opera- 
tions of the Association. 

7. An annual meeting shall be held at such time and place, 
as the Executive Committee shall deem advisable, of which 
due notice shall be given, and at which officers shall be cho- 
sen, reports be made, and any other business be transacted, 
which may come before the Association. 

8. The Executive Committee shall have power to fill any 
vacancies which may occur among the officers between any 
two annual meetings. 

9. Any amendments of this Constitution shall be proposed 
at one annual meeting, and may be accepted at the next an- 
niversary, if two thirds of the members present be in favor of 
such amendments. 



Vote passed by the Executive Committee, September 23, 
1826, as amended March 18, 1830. 

* Resolved, That every member of the Association be en- 
titled to one copy of every tract of the first and second series 
published by the Association during the year for which his 
svhscription is entered.^ 

Vote of the Executive committee, passed January 4, 1826, 

* Voted, That no society be recognised as auxiliary to this 
Association, the terms of subscription to which are less 
than those required in the Constitution of this Association.' 
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Vote passed by the Execativc Committee, Jooe QOy 1833. 

^ Voted, That the 4th Article of the CoDstitutioD be so com- 
•trued, that any one who shall pay $30 for the Greneral Agen- 
cy of the American Unitarian Association, either at once, or 
by annual instalmmits within fiye years, shall be considerel 
a life member.' 



CLERGYMEN MEMBERS FOR LIFE. 

The following Clergymen have been made members for 
life of the American Unitarian Association, by the donation 
of thirty dollars or more, principally from ladies of their re- 
spective societies. 



Abbot, Abiel. 
Alden, Seth. 
Bancrofl Aaron, D. D. 
Barrett, Samuel. 
Bartlett, John. 
Bascom, Ezckiel L. 
Brazer, John. 
Briggs, Charles. 
Brooks, Charles. 
Channing, Wm. E., D. D. 
Colman, Henry. 
Dewey, Orville. 
Edes, Henry, D. D. 
Farley, Frederick A. 
Field, Joseph. 
Flint, Jacob. 
Flint James, D. D. 
Fox, Thomas B. 
FurneBB, Wm. H. 



Gannett, Ezra S. 
Gannett, Thomas B. 
Greenwood, F. W. P. 
Hall, Edward B. 
Hamilton Luther. 
Howe, Moses. 
Ingers oil, Gorge G. 
Kendall, James, D. D. 
Lamson, Alvan. 
Lincoln, Calvin. 
*Little, Robert. 
Loring, Bailey. 
Lothrop, Samuel K. 
Motte, Melish I. 
Nichols, Ichabod, D. D. 
Palfrey, John G. Prof. 
Parker, Nathan, D. D. 
Parkman, Francis. 
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Richardson, Joseph. 
Ripley, George. 
Ripley, Samuel. 
Robinson, Charles. 
Bewail, Charles C. 
Storer, John P. B. 
Stetson, Caleb. 
Sullivan, Thomas R. 



Thayer Christopher T. 
Walker, James. 
Ware, Henry,.JK. Pra£ 
Ware, William. 
Went. Geoxg^ W. 
Wbitmany Bernard. 
Whitman, Nathaniel. 
Young, Alexander. 



OTHER MEMBERS FOR LIFE. 



Abbot, Samuel. 
Adams, Abel. 
Adams, Benjamin T. 
Adams, James, jr. 
Adams, Philip. 
Alger, Cyrus. 
Alger, Francis. 
Ames, David W. 
Andrews, Ebenezer T. 
Aspinwall, Samuel. 
Atherton, Charles H. 
Ball, S. S, 
Barrett, Nathaniel A. 
Baker, Henry F. 
Bird, John H. 
Blanchaird, Hezekiah. 
Bliss, George. 
Bliss, Mrs B. D. 
Bradlee, Joseph P. 
Bracket, Samuel E. 
Brooks, Peter C. 
Bond, George. 



Bond, George W. 
Bowen, Charles. 
Bowditch, Nathaniel. 
Cartwright, Charles W. 
Carew, Joseph. 
Chapman, Mrs Jonathan. 
Chapin, Harvey. 
Cotton, John, 
Cotton Joseph. 
Cobb, Elijah. 
Coffin, George W. 
Coolidge, Joseph. 
Curtis, Joseph. 
Cushing, J. P. 
Dana, Dexter. 
Davis, Charles S. 
Danforth, Isaac. 
Davis, James. 
Davis, Jaqaes, Jr. 
Denny, Daniel. 
Dorr, Samuel. 
Dorr, John. 
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D wight, Jonathan. 

Owight, William. 

Dwight, George. 

Eager, William. 

Edwarda, Elisha. 

Ellis, David. 

Efllis, Jonathan, jr. 

Emerson, George B. 

Emmons, John L. 

Everett, Otis. 

Fairhanks, Stephen. 

Fairbanks, Henry P 

Fitch, Jeremiah. 

Fisher, Joshua. 

Foster, Charles W. 

Foster, Charles A. 

Frost, George. 

French, Thomas N. 

Fuller, Henry H. 

Gassett, Henry. 

Gray, Frederick T. 

Gray, Harrison. 

Gould, Benjamin A. 

Hammond, Samuel. 

Hathaway, Elisha. 

Hall, Jacob. 

Hedge, Barnabas. 

Hews, Abraham, Jr. 

Hewitt, H. N. 

Heath, Charles. 

Hendee, Charles J. 

Howard, Abraham. 

Howard, Charles. 
Howard, Jonathan. 
Howard f John. 



Howe, HaU J. 
Howard, William H. 
Howe, John. 
Inches, Hendenon* 
Jackson, Francis. 
Johnson, Milton. 
Johnson, James. 
Jones, Mrs J. C. 
King, Gedney. 
Kuhn, George H. 
Lawrence, Amos. 
Lawrence, William 
Lane, George. 
Lamson, Benjamin. 
Lamson, John. 
Lewis, S. S. 
Lincoln, M. S.' 
Lincoln Oliver. 
Low, John J. 
Low, Francis. 
Lombard, Ammi C. 
Loring, J. 
Loring, William J. 
May, Samuel. 
May, Joseph. 
Marsh, Ephraim. 
Mellen, Michael. 
Metcalf, E. W. 
Munson, Israel. 
Nichols, Charles C. 
Orne, William W. 
Otis, Harrison G. 
Parker, Daniel P. 
Parker James. 
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Parsons, Williwn. 
Parkman, George. 
Parkman, Mr«0nrfth. 
Peabody, Joseph. 
Peele, Willard. 
Perkins, Samuel. 
Pickman, Benjamin. 
Pickman, Dudley, L. 
Preble, William B. 
Prescott, William. 
Phillips, Stephen C. 
Phillips, Mrs John. 
Rantou), Robert 
Rice, Henry. 
Ripley, Ezra. 
Richardson, James B. 
Rhodes, Stephen. 
Rogers, John. 
Rogerson, Robert. 
Rich. Benjamin. 
Russell, John B. 
Saunders, Mrs Elizabeth. 
Salisbury, Samuel. 
Seaver, George. 
Seaver, Charles. 
Seaver, Benjamin. 
Shaw, Robert G. 
Shaw, Lemuel. 



Shaw, Francis J. 
Smithj Melancthon. 
Stanton, Francis. 
Stearns, Henry. 
Story, Joseph. 
Swett, Samuel. 
Sallivan, William. 
Townsend, Henry B. 
Thomson, John. 
Tucker, Richard D. 
Tuckerman, Gustavua. 
Wales, Samuel, Jr, 
Watts, Francis O. 
Ware, John. 
White, Charles. 
Whitney, Jonathan. 
White, Daniel A. 
Willis, William. 
Wilkinson, Simon, 
Weld, John D. 
Weld, Daniel. 
WilliaiiB, Moses. 
WiUiams, J. D. W. 
Williams, David W. 
Williams, George F. 
Williams, John D. 
Worth ington, WilliaM. 
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ASSOCIATIONS AUXIUAftY 



AMERICAN UNITARLAN ASSOCIATION. 



MAY », 1833. 



Place, 
Amesbory. 
Andover, North. 
Athol. 
AugtutAf Me*- 

Bure. 

Beverly. 

Billerica. 

Boston. 

Brattle-street Church. 
New South. " 
Federal-street * 
Second ** 

Purchase-street " 
Twelfth Cong. 
South *«^ 
HoUis-street 
New North 

Bridgewater. 

Bridgewater, East. 

Brooklyn, Conn. 

Cambridge. 
Cambridge, East 

Ckmbndgeport 
Calais. 



Ur 



a 



M 



Place, 
Canton. 

Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Cohasset. 
Concord. 

Danvers. 
Dedham. 
Dedham, West. 
Dorchester, 3d Parish. 
Dover, N. H. 
Duxbury. 

Eastport, Me» 

Pall River. 
Framingham. 

Groton. 

Hardwick. 
Hallowell, Me. 
Harvard. 
Haverhill. 
Hingham. 
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Hubbardston. 


Providence, R. I. 


Keene, N. H. 


Roxbury, Ist Parish. 


Kennebunk, Me. 




Kingston. 


Salem, Barton Square Soc 




Sandwich. 


Lancaster. 


Salisbury & Amesbury. 


Leicester. 


Scituate, North. 


Leominster. 


Sherburne. 


Lowell. 


Springfield. 


Lynn. 


Sterling. 




Stow. 


Marlboro,' 


Sudbury, East 


Meadville, Penn. 




Milton. 


Taunton. 




Templeton. 


Newburyport. 


Trenton, N. Y. 


Newhampshire, State. 




New Bedford. 


Uxbridge.. 


Northboro'. 




Pembroke. 


Walpole. 


Peterboro', N. H. 


Watertown. 


Petersham. 


Westboro.' 


Pittsburg, Penn. 


Weston. 


Plymouth. 


Worcester, County. 



Auxiliaries are respectfully requested to make known to 
the Executive Committee, early in each year, the number of 
their members and the names of their agents. The pay- 
ment of subscriptions may be made to Henry Rice, Esq., 
the Treasurer, Kilby Street Negociations for tracts should 
be conducted with the Agent, Mr Charles Bowen, 141 
Washington Street 



TRACTS 

PRINTED rO& THE 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

FUUrr SERIES. liM0. 

PmicB. 

▼oL. I. Cents. 

No. 1. The Faith ooce delivered to the Saints. - 4 
Mo. 2. One Hundred Scriptural Arguments for the Uni- 
tarian Faith. 9 

Ko. 3. On Human Depravity. By Edmund Q,. Sewall. 5 
No. 4. Omniscience the Attribute of the Father only. 

By Joseph Hutton. - - - - . 5 
No. 5. On Religious Phraseology. - - - - 5 
No. 6. A Letter on the Principles of the Missionary 

Enterprise. By Joseph Tnckerman. - - 5 
No. 7. The Unitarian's Answer. By Orville Dewey. - 6 
No. 8. A Discourse on the Evidences of Revealed Re- 
ligion. By William E. Channing. - - 5 
No. 9. Causes of the Progress of Liberal Christianity in 

New England. 3 

No. 10. Remarks on a Popular Error respecting the 

Lord's Supper. By F. W. P. Greenwood. - 2 
No. 11. Unitarianism Vindicated against the Charge 

of not going figr enough. .... 4 

Vol. U. 

No. 12. A Dialogue on Providence, Faith, and Prayer. - 4 
No. 13. A Discourse on Being born again» By Mrs Bar- 

bauld. --.... -3 
No. 14. On Experimental Religion. By Convers Francis. 4 
No, 15, The Doctrine of PToi\owna«jg^e^\»OKc«cC^ 

Testimony of HimaeY?. "Bl '^oiJa.^ Qt<i.<!i^\fc\, ^ 
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No. 16. On some corruptions of Scripture. - - - 8 
No. 17. On Tests of True Religion. - - - 4 
No. 18. On the Evidence necessary to establish the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity. By Samuel C. Thacher. 3 
No. 19. The Apostle Paul a Unitarian. ... . 5 

No. 20. On the Doctrine of Two Natures in Jesus 

.Christ. By Alvan Lamson. - - - - 5 

No. 21. A Dialogue on some of the Causes of Infidelity. 4 
No. 22. Excuses for the Neglect of the .Comioiinion 

considered. ...... 4 

No. 23. A Dialogue between a Christian and a Deist - 4 
No. 24. Divine Revelation advocated and illustrated. - 4 
No. 25. The Divine Authority of the Christian Revela- 
tion acknowledged. - - . r- 4 

Vol. hi. 

No. 26. On the Original Text of the New Testament - 4 
No. 27. The Power of Unitarianism over the affections. 

By John Brazer. ..... 4 

No. 28. The Doctrine of Religious Experience explain- 
ed and enforced. By Samuel Barrett - 4 
No. 29. Unitarian Christianity free from objectionable 

Extremes. By Samuel Gilman. - - - 4 
No. 30. On the New Testament conformed to Griesbach's 

Text By F. W. P. Greenwood. - - -' 4 
No. 31. The Danger of Delay. By William Ware. - 5 
No, 32. The Theology of the Cambridge Divinity School. 

By F. W. P. Greenwood. ^ - - - 3 
No. 33. On Christian Salvation. By Bernard Whitman. 6 
No. 34. The Divinity of Jesus Christ - - . - 4 
No. 35. The Genius of ^Christianity. By William H. 

Furness. .^.•- - - - - 4 
No. 36. Evangelical Unitarianism adapted to the Poor 

and Unlearned. By Alexander Young. 4 
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No. 37. Practical Infidelity briefly considered in refer- 
ence to the Present Times. - - - - 3 
No. 38. Thoughts on Vital Religion. - - - - 8 

Vol. IV. 

No. 39. On the Exclusive System. By James Walker. 

No. 40. The Importance and Metbod of Early Religious 

Education. By Henry Montgomeiy. - - 6 

No. 41. On Prejudice. By Samuel J. May. - - - 3 

No. 42. The Prospects and Claims of Pure Christianity. 

By John G. Palfrey. 5 

No. 43. The Beneficial Tendency of Unitarianism. By 

Lant Carpenter. • - - - - 4 

No. 44. An explanation of the words * By nature Chil- 
dren of Wrath,' found in Ephesians ii. 3. - 2 

No. 45. An Essay for the understanding of St Paul's 

Epistles. By John Locke. - - - 4 

No. 46. On Piety at Home. By Caleb Stetson. . - 2 

No. 47. The Antiquity and Revival of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. By William Ware. ... 4 

No. 48. Mr Tuckerman's Seventh Semiannual Report 
of his Service as a Minister at Large in 
Boston. --..-.-5 

No. 49. The Reports of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, prepared for the Sixth Anniversary, 
May 24, 1831. 6 

Vol. V. 

No. 50. A Comparison of the Good and the Evil of Re- 
vivals. By E. S. Gannett ... 4 

No. 51. An Answer to the Question, Why are you a 

Christian ? By John Clarke. ... 5 

No. 52. The Scripture Doctrine of Redemption by Christ 

Jesus. By Lant Cax^ntox. - . - «x 
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No. 53. On Change of Heart By Cazneau Palfrey. - 3 

No. 54. Mr Tuckerman's Eighth Semiannual Report - 6 

No. 55. The Apostle Peter a Unitarian. - - - 4 

No. 56. On Substitutes for Religion. By John Pierpont 4 

No. 57. On Zeal. By Joseph Field. - - - - 3 
No. 58. An Outline of the Testimony of Scripture against 

the Trinity. By Henry Ware, Jr. - - 4 
No. 59. What is it to be a Unitarian ? By £dward B 

Hall 4 

No. 60. Mr Tuckerman's Ninth Semiannual Report - 6 
No. 61. The Reports of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation presented at the Seventh Anniversa- 
ry, May 29th, 1883. 6 

Vol. VI. 

No. 62. The Gospel Exhibited in a Unitarian Minis- 
ter's Preaching. By George R. Noyes. - 5 

No. 63. The Christian Change described by the Apostle 

Peter. By Convers Francis. - - - 3 

No. 64. Unitarians entitled to the Name of Christians. 

By Joseph Hutton, LL. D. ... 4 

No. 65. My Religious Experience, at my Native Home. 

By Warren Burton. - - - - . 5 

No. 66. Mr Tuckerman's Tenth Semiannual Report, 

As a Minister at Large in Boston. . . g 

No. 67. The Practical Importance of the Unitarian 
Controversy. By Rev. W. J. Fox, of Lon- 
don. - --r--.3 

No. 68. Some Scriptural Readings, compared with 
Some Unscriptural Sayings. By E. S. 
Goodwin. -.-.-. 4 

No. 69. The Doctrines of the Trinity and Transub- 

stantiation Compared. - - - - 2 

No. 70. On Erroneous Views of Death. By Orville 

Dewey. - - ... - 5 
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No. 71. * Come and See,' or the Duty of those who 
dread The Sentiments of Other Christ- 
ians. By W. B. O. Peahody. - - 5 
No. 72. Mr Tuckerman's Eleventh Semiannual Re- 
port, as a Minister at Large in Boston. - 6 
No. 73. The Eighth Report of the American Unitarian 
Association, with the proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting, May 28, 1833. ^ ^ 6 



SCCOND SEaiBS. 18x0. 

No. 1. Objections to Unitarian Christianity considered. 

By William E. Channing. - - - - 2 
No. 2. A serious and Friendly Address to the Anxious 

Inquirer. ^ 

No. 3. One God and One Mediator. - - - - 2 
No. 4. The Apostles' Creed, as contained in their Pub* 

lie Discourses. - - - - - I 

No. 5. Two Objections to the right and duty of Free 

Inquiry and Private Judgment answered. 

By Jonathan Mayhew. - - - - 1 
No. C. Suggestions respecting the Formation of Aux- 
iliaries to the A. U. A. 
No. 7. Funeral Consolations. By Thomas Emlyn. - 3 
No. 8. A Pastoral Letter by a Unitarian Minister. - 2 
No. 9. Ejaculatory Prayer, Daily Use of Scripture. By 

Joseph Tuckerman. ----- 2 
No. 10. On Revivals. By Jonathan Farr. - - - 2 
No. 11. Twenty Questions to Trinitarians, with Answers 

From Scripture. By James Kay. - - - 2 



IND£X OP VOL.. VI. 



AFFECTioiirs, religioas, 256. Character, Christian, erroneoua 

Agency, General, of the A. U. A. views of, 165. 

Report on the Funds for the. Children ofthe poor, claimsof,312 
344. Report on the Plan for How to be provided for, 127. 
the, 352. Church, on first joining one, 107. 
Alms-houses, 310. Christ, Scriptural views of, 8. 
American Unitarian Association, His vicarious, or substituted 
Eighth Annual Report of, 818. punishment disproved, 19. He 
Officers of the, 359. Consti- died for sinners, 24. Effica* 
tutionof the, 8£K). Life mem- cy of his death, 26. Who are 
bers of the, 362. Auxiliaries his disciples, 56. Scriptuval 
of the, 866. Publications of readings and unscriptural say- 
the, 8^. inei* concerning^ 172. Inter- 
Ardent spirits, sale of to be re- est in 187. Unitarian views 
strained by law, 147. of, 249. An all sufficient 
Arnold, Mr, appointed Minister Saviour, 250. Reverence du« 

at Large in New York, 315. him, 251. 

Atonement, Unitarian Minister's Christian namo, who entitled to 

views of, 19, iqq. 245. it, 55. Injustice of refusing it 

to Unitarians, 66. Duties 

B. which the name involves, 70. 

Colquhoun's distribution ofthe 

fialtimorc, Work-house in, ac- poor, 113. Notice of him, 114. 

count of, 806, Come and See, Peabody's Tract 

Barnard, Charles F. appointed on, 246, sqq. 

assistant to Dr Tuckerman, 150. Controv'ersy, Unitarian, impor- 

Blind, Boston Asylum for, no- tance of, 156. To correct er- 
tice of, 124. Number of, in roneous views of religion it- 
United States, 128. self, ]63. 

Burton's Tract, My Religious Conversion, erroneous views of, 

Ezpeiience, 77, sqq. 164. 

C. D. 

Change, The Christian, describ- Deaf and Dumb, the one class 

ed by Peter, Tract on, 87. of the Virtuous poor, 123. 

Consists in obedience to the Number of in the United 

truth, 42. Why denominated States, 123. 

Regeneration, 47, 258. Death, Erroneous Views of, 207. 
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•qq. Death bed fceneit S12. 

Ezagg^erated idea of iU cir- 
Gumiitances, 215. An ordina- 
tion not of wrath, but of good- 
ness, 222. Reasons of its sol- 
emnity, 225. The wicked 
only should fear it, 235. 

Death of Christ, efficacy of, 26. 

Depravity, total and native, in- 
consistent with God's paren- 
tal character, 15. 

Dewey's Tract on Erroneous 
Views of Death, 205, sqq. 

Disciples of Christ, to learn of 
him only, 70. To learn of him 
fearlessly, 71. To learn of 
him with attentive and unpre- 
judiced mind, 73. To cherish 
proper feelings towards others, 
74. 

Doctrine of Merit, 262. 

E. 

Executive Committee of the A. 
U. A., 1. Eighth Annual Re- 
port of, 324, sqq. 

Election, unconditional and per- 
sonal, not taught in the Bible, 
14. 

England, condition of poor, poor- 
laws in, 273. Work-houses 
in, 305. 

Errors in religion, evil done by 
them, 164. 

Experience, My Religious, Mr 
Burton's Tract on, 79. As 
affected by religious terrors, 
84. 

Eye and Ear infirmary, the Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable, notice 
of, 125. 

F. 

Farm School, notice of, 128, 

313. 
Fielding) on iutemperancc, 149. 



Fox's, W. J., Tract on the Prac- 
tical importance of the Unita- 
rian Controversy, 168. 

Francis's Tract on the Christian 
Change, 37. 

Future Judgment, observations 
on, 225. 

G. 

• 

God, his nature and character, 4. 
Our Father, 12, 246. Scrip- 
tural Readings and Unscrip- 
tural Saying concerning, 171. 
Unitarian views of, 243. 

Goodwin*s Tract, Some Scriptu- 
ral Readings compared with 
some Unscriptural Sayings, 
169. 

Grace and good works, 262. 

H. 

Holy Ghost, not a distinct per- 
son, 10. Dr Watte on, 11. 

Human Depravity, 257. 

Hutton's Tract on Unitarians 
entitled to the name of Chris- 
tians, 53. 

I. 

Imagination, power of in relig- 
ious excitemente, 91. 

Insane, the incurable, their 
right to support, 118. 

Intemperance, to be restrained 
by legislative interference, 
147. Directly and indirectly 
the principal source of Pauper- 
ism, 308. Encouraged by 
Poor laws, 309. 

Intemperate, the, how to be 
treated, 186. 

L. 

Licences for sale of Ardent Spir- 
its to be restrained, 147, 800. 
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M. 

Manachusetts Poor-laws, 288. 

MeniahBhip of Christ, all who 
believe in it are Christians, 
59, sqq. 

Minister at Large, Dr Tucker- 
man's Reports as, 109, 269. 
Mr Barnard appointed Assis- 
tant, l&O. Mr Arnold ap- 
pointed for the city of New 
York, 815. 

Moral Preaching, 254. 

Mundell, on the Poor of Scot- 
land, 287. 

N. 

ICame of Christian, Unitarians 
entitled to it, 66. All entitled 
to it who believe in Christ's 
divine missfon, and authority, 
50. 

Noyes'i Tract on the Gospel Ex- 
hibited in a Unitarian Minis- 
ter's Preaching, 1. 

P. 

Paikman, Mr F. remarks of, at 
the Eighth Anniversary of the 
A. U. A. 837. 

Pauper litigation, 289. 

Pauperism, the duty of study- 
ing into its causes and preven- 
tions, 300. How to be pre- 
vented or alleviated in this 
Commonwealth, 302. By es- 
tablishing Work-houses, 303 ; 
and Alms-houses, 311. 

Peabody's Tract, on the Duty of 
those who dread the Senti- 
ments of other Christians, 246, 
sqq. 

Pierpont, Rev. J. remarks of, at 
the Eighth Anniversary of the 
A.U. A., 341. 

Poor, the, divided into four class- 
es, 115. 1. Innocent, and ir- 
remediable poverty, 117. 2. 



Innocent and remediable pov- 
erty, 122. 8. Poverty incur- 
ed by Tice, but remediable, 
181. 4. Poverty vicious and 
irremediable, 135. Claims of 
these classes respectively, 140. 
Condition of the poor in Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland, 
273. The poor to be provided 
for by voluntary assessments* 
and moral remedies, and not 
by compulsory laws, 281. 
Condition of the poor in Mas- 
sachusetts, 288. How divid- 
ed, and to be provided for, 302. 

Poor-laws, English, History of, 
874. In Scotland, 278. Nev- 
er to be resorted to, 282. 
Massachusetts Poor-laws, or- 
igin and history of, 288. 
Should be repealed, 294. In- 
courage intemperance, 309. 

Prayer, proper object of, 180. 

R. 

Reason, Unitarian views of the 
auUiority of, 241. 

Redemption, Scriptural views of, 
182. 

Regeneration, Unitarian Minis- 
ter's views of, 31. In what 
it consists, 47. Hindoo doc- 
tiinc of, 47. By what effec- 
ted, 50. Unitarian views of, 
258. 

Reports, Dr Tuckerman's, 109. 
269. 

Retribution, Unitarian views of, 
266. 

Revival, reflections on one, 88. 
Secret of, 90. 

Rights of the poor, 119. 

S. 

Savings Bank in Boston, notice 

of, 134. 
Schlegel's Hindoo doctrine of 

Regeneration, 47. 
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Scotland* rwditWw of poor in, 
278,287. 

Scriptural Readinjvs comparod 
with unscriptural Sayings, 
171. 

Sjpiritual influencea, troth the 
channal of, 46. 

T. 

Terror in religion, e&cts of, 84. 

TraDsubstantiatioo, see Trinity. 

Treasurer of the A. U. A., 
Eighth Annual Report of, 820. 

Trinity and Transubstantiation 
compared. Tract on, 198, aqq. 
Statement of each doctrine in- 
▼olves a contradiction, 11^. 
Both defonded by a similar 
mode of argument. 198. Both 
have a lilce origin, 202. 

Truth, divine, the means of pu- 
ri6cation, 42. The channel 
of spiritual influences, 46. 

Tuckerman's, Dr, Tenth Semi- 
annual Report, 109, sqq. Elev- 
enth Semiannual Report, 269, 
sqq. 

U. 

Unitarian Minister's Preaching, 
Tract on, 1, sqq. His views 
of Christ, 8. His views of 
Atonement, and death of 
Christ, 24, sqq. 



Unitarian Controversy, practical 
importance of, 153. Its aim t» 
emancipate the understanding, 
156; and to inculcate love, 
160. Unitarian views of Ret- 
ribution, 266. Unitarian ef* 
forts for the poor, 315. 

Unitarians entitled to the name 
of Christians, 53, sqq. Duties 
incumbent on, as the disciples 
of Christ, 70. Their views of 
the authority of reason, 241 — 
of God, 243 — of Jesus Christ, 
249 — of moral preaching, 
254 — of grace and good 
works, 262. 

Unity of Christ and God, 179. 

V. 

Vicarious punishment, not taught 
in Scripture, 19. 

W. 

Watts, Dr, on the Holy spirit, 1 1. 
Watts, Francis O. Esq., remarks 

of at the Eighth Anniversary 

of the A. U. A., 337. 
Work-houses, establishment of, 

recommended, 302. English 

Work-houses, 305. 
Whitman, Rev. J., remarks of at 

the Eighth Anniversary of the 

Works, good, 984. 



